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Basketball boundaries in the gymnasium 
at Peru High {Indiana} are clearly outlined by using both light and 
dark finished Hard Maple: Henry C. Wolf, Logansport, Ind., is the architect. 


“We Yse Maple Flooring 


in All Gymnasiums Because It Is 


Nearly Judestructille” 


SAYS HENRY C. WOLF, ARCHITECT 


“There is no material on the market today,” adds Mr. Wolf, 
“that equals Northern Hard Maple in wearing qualities, 
beauty of finish, nor as resilient when installed over deaden- 
ing felt and sub-floor. 

“The Coaches and basketball players prefer this type of 
flooring above all others.’ 

Indiana, where basketball is king, knows “gym’’ floors 
well and, like all other states, makes Hard Maple a preferred 
gymnasium flooring. 

Hard Maple combines everything needed to make both 
school-boy and taxpayer happy. It is a “‘fast’’ floor for athletics 


smooth but non-slippery — warm, dry, and resilient — and 


Floor with Mi 
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so tough-fibred and tight- grained, it seems to wear forever. 
Correctly finished, mere brushing cleans it — maintenance 
is simple and inexpensive. 

These same qualities make Hard Maple also an ideal floor 
for classrooms, assembly halls, corridors, shops and other 
rooms, as proved in hundreds of schools. 

Before you build or remodel, investigate MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple, in strips or blocks. Ask your architect. See our 
catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/88. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


FMA Maple 
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PRIORITIES FOR SCHOOL 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


Donald N. Nelson, Defense Priorities Director, on Sep- 
tember 9 announced a new plan to grant priorities and 
assistance for repair work in certain essential industries. 
Educational institutions are among the “essential indus- 
tries” covered. 

This new plan takes the place of the maintenance and 
repair order announced August 8 but which was never 
actually issued. This new plan permits qualified producers 
or suppliers to apply a preference rating of A-10 to de- 
liveries of required repair parts by endorsing a special 
statement on purchase orders certifying that the material 
being ordered is for repair work under the terms of the 
order P-22. The order can be used also to get deliveries 
for “emergency inventory.” 

The Order. Title 32— National Defense, Chapter 9 — 
Office of Production Management, Subchapter B — Prior- 
ities Division, Part 958 —- Repairs, Preference Rating Order 
No. P-22, 958.1— for the purpose of facilitating the acqui- 
sition of material for repair of property or equipment of 
certain industries and services hereinafter specified, a pref- 
erence rating is hereby assigned to deliveries of materials 
for such purposes upon the terms included in the order. (1) 
“Producer” means any individual, partnership, association, 
corporation, governmental unit, or other organization en- 
gaged in one or more of the following industries and 
services, and such other industries and services as may be 
added from time to time by supplement to this order. 

Included under V — Educational institutions (including 
vocational training). Part 5 (d) Application for preference 
rating. To apply the preference rating to a delivery of the 
material, the original and copies of the purchase order 
must carry the following endorsement: “Purchase Order 
for Repair or Emergency Inventory — Preference Rating 
A-10 under Preference Rating Order P-22.” 

Effective Date. This order shall take effect on the 9th day 
of September, 1941, and unless sooner revoked shall expire 
on the 28th day of February, 1942. 

Complete details may be obtained by writing to the 
Priorities Division, attention Maintenance and Repair Sec- 
tion, 462 Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C., or to the 
Field Office of the Priorities Division for the area in which 
your school system is located. 

This is a most important order since it places school 
boards in a position whereby they can, by applying the 
above preference rating, and conforming to the procedure 
set forth in this preference rating order, carry on the neces- 
sary maintenance and repair work essential to school 
operation, and to protect the school property investment. 

Under the Lanham (Community Facilities) Act approved 
July 1, Congress appropriated $150,000,000 for hospitals, 
community facilities, recreation centers, and _ schools 
in defense areas. To date, school projects totaling over 
$10,000,000 had been approved, with construction to start 
within sixty days from date of approval. Defense Public 
Works, a division of the Federal Works Agency, is admin- 
istrating the funds. Priorities for school buildings in the 
Defense Public Works program are being granted cover- 
ing the necessary materials, equipment, and _ supplies 
to complete these projects. No blanket rating, however, 
is allowed but applications for priorities on the required 
materials must be made for each project. 

Under P-L No. 146, approved by Congress July 1, 1941, 
appropriations for the training of Defense workers in 
schools total $116,122,000. This appropriation includes large 
sums of money for the purchase of equipment necessary 
to do this job. It is anticipated that this program will cover 
over 3.000.000 trainees for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942. High preference ratings are being granted to cover 
the equipment including machinery, tools, and materials. 
This work is clearly recognized as essential to National 
Defense and is covered by a definite Defense rating. Pref- 
erence ratings higher than A-10 are granted in accordance 
with the urgency of the training work in the particular 
school in relation to the Defense industry for which the 
training is being immediately undertaken. 

Federal appropriations for school-building projects and 
for Defense job training clearly indicate that schools are 
essential to National Defense. On this basis the preference 
ratings necessary to secure materials, equipment, and sup- 
plies for efficient operation and maintenance of schools will 
unquestionably be granted. 
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_ the touch of students’ hands, 
these Crane home economics sinks 
have something mew to teach: better kitchen 
methods. For chese sinks were designed in 
collaboration with home economists to in- 
corporate all the features of design which 
lighten housework .. . and increase efficiency 


in meal preparation and dishwashing. 


And Crane sinks, too, are designed for 


durability ... built for the more-than-ordinary 


usage that school service imposes. In plan- 
ning plumbing equipment for your home 
economics department, you'll find valuable, 
authoritative advice in the Crane booklet 
“The Importance of Sanitary Equipment in 


Schools.’ Send today for your copy! 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
VALVES * FITTINGS + PIPE «= PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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THE UNIQUE FUNCTIONS OF A SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM OF A STATE 


A reawakening of democracy is manifest 
in our country today and it is seeking 
effective expression. In every field of 
public service it is in need of intelligent 
articulation through channels in which the 
people not only have trust and respect, but 
channels qualified by position, experience, 
and intent to translate the peoples’ hopes, 
ideals, and objectives into dynamic action. 
In the field of education the most effective 
channel for that responsibility of trust is 
the member of the board of education. His 
is a strategic position in the field of edu- 
cation. He, as no other individual, is the 
liaison officer between public and school. 
His is the vitally interpretative role be- 
tween the public and the public school. 
He enjoys the public’s trust and confidence 
as attested by his election on the one hand, 
and on the other hand his close association 
with the school keeps him attuned to the 
school’s problems and needs. Thus the 
board member is vitally placed to bring to 
the public the program of the school and 
to bring to the school the public’s expecta- 
tions of the school. His is the signal re- 
sponsibility of synchronizing to a large 
degree the program of school and public. 

For this assignment the board member 
requires and is entitled to intelligent guid- 
ance and reliable information. Much, if 
not most, of that assistance can only come 
to him effectively through clearinghouse 
facilities operating in his own group. This 
is no mere postulation, but a fact proved 
by the indispensability of like facilities 
operating through associations of our busi- 
nesses, industries, professions, and, for a 
very pertinent citation in substantiation, 
our educational associations. For board 
members there can be but one such unified 
affiliation and that is a state association 
of school-board members. The word 
state is employed advisedly because our 
states are very much identified by com- 
paratively local problems even in the field 
of education. 

The primary objective of a state school 
boards association is to help, encourage, 
and educate board members better to dis- 
charge the responsibility of trusteeship 
which is placed in their hands by the 
public. A state association can signally 
make that contribution by keeping its 
membership intelligently alert to the op- 
portunities and vibrantly responsive to the 
obligations that are continually evolving 
in the broad field of education. Effective 
methods of procedure for attaining that 
goal are: 

1. The maintenance of a central office 
with a full-time secretary, serving as a 
clearinghouse medium for the problems, 


1President, Kentucky School Boards Association 


H. B. Schuerman’ 


queries, programs, suggestions, and criti- 
cisms of board members. 

2. The issuance and distribution of data 
and information from the office of the sec- 
retary to the board members on vital and 
timely subjects appertaining to education, 
and specifically to the duties and opportu- 
nities relative to the board member’s spe- 
cific field of service. 

3. The encouragement and arrangement 
of regional meetings of board members 
throughout the state where, in a seminar 
atmosphere, they can discuss, compare, 
and interrelate their particular school 
problems and objectives. 

4. The assemblage in annual convention 
of board members from all parts of the 
state where workable resultants, beneficial 
to education, can be distilled. and refined 
from the diverse problems and suggestions 
brought to the convention from the state 
at large, thus presenting a cross section of 
educational problems and events from 
which can be evolved a state-wide pro- 
gram that will be a support and a stimula- 
tion to education during the ensuing year. 

Such a program of education and guid- 
ance will elevate the board member above 
mere routine board work and will give him 
a vision of education and a perspective of 
educational problems that will prove both 
comprehensive and cultural. It will more 
universally endow board members with the 
initiative to correct certain faults and dis- 
crepancies in the field of education which 
they and they alone can definitely resolve 
and correct. To cite but a few examples in 
point, they are: better pay for teachers, 
better schoolroom facilities in many of our 
rural sections, more local financial sup- 
port for many of our schools, and more 
vigilance with respect to proposed legisla- 
tion vitally affecting our schools. 

The greatest need in education today is 
an awakened public conscience, a more 
active public interest in our primary and 
secondary educational programs. A public 
conscience once aroused is impelling, ir- 
resistible, and generally conclusive. 


LIBERTY IN AMERICA 


The chief problem that confronts the 
lover of Liberty is the preservation of 
that Liberty. It faces two dangers — on 
the one hand, regimentation and despot- 
ism, and on the other hand, license. Free 
men have long since drawn a clear line 
between Liberty and license. It was Burke 
who asked, “What is liberty without 
wisdom and without virtue? It is the 
greatest of all evils.” What he meant was 
that without those two limitations Liberty 
becomes license. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 
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Nothing more vitally concerns the public 
than the education of its children. Fully 
arouse the public’s conscience with respect 
to that fundamental interest, and it will 
stint no support of ways and means to 
bring about a program of education that 
will transcend anything we have yet 
evolved. That responsive public conscience 
will especialiy be needed by education 
during the years immediately ahead. With 
more and more demands on the taxpayer's 
dollar, with inevitable retrenchment in the 
offing consequent upon the prodigality of 
government spending now current and 
with the now swollen ranks of beneficiaries 
of government generosity fighting to retain 
their share of the peoples’ bounty, there 
will ensue an internecine strife that will 
bode ill for education unless her friends 
and champions are united in a compact 
fighting phalanx to preserve for education 
not only what is education’s share, but 
what she must have if the training and 
development of our youth are not to suffer 
irreparably. This looming situation, critical 
in itself, will be aggravated by an in- 
escapable and imperative demand on the 
part of the public for an amplified and 
more comprehensive system of education 
embracing vocational training in all of its 
important phases, the urgent need of which 
has been sharply focused by our current 
defense program. That demand will be 
met, but it must be met without sacrificing 
our continued training of an urgently 
needed part of our youth for the profes- 
sions, arts and sciences (pure and applied), 
and for the pursuits of scholarship. Here 
impinges a double burden on education at 
a critical period when she may find it diffi- 
cult enough to continue only what she is 
now doing and of retaining only the sup- 
port she already enjoys. 

Yes, education is not only going to need 
a friend at the court of public opinion, not 
only a friend endowed with zeal, intel- 
ligence, and dynamic action, but a friend 


whose interrelation between school and 
public is securely enough integrated, firmly 
enough’ established, and __ intelligently 


enough balanced to effectively awaken the 
public conscience requisite to the support 
our future educational program must 
have. Pre-eminently, that friend, strategi- 
cally placed, is the board member. He is 
indeed a heavy responsibility, challenging, 
fundamental, critical, and almost epochal 
in these convulsive times. Who then will 
gainsay the importance, yea the necessity 
of an actively functioning state association 
in and through which the board member 
may better prepare himself for and keep 
himself more effectively and intelligently 
attuned to the many insistent demands edu- 
cation will impose on him in the future. 
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Uncle Sam as a Member of 


Unheralded, almost unnoticed, like the 
big financier’s “dummy” representative on 
the board of directors of a great industrial 
enterprise, Uncle Sam has taken his seat 
at the board table of many a public school. 
The locally elected board members, it is 
true, make the motions and pass the reso- 
lutions which legalize local policies and 
financial operations. But Uncle Sam’s in- 
fluence is there, for his influence is that 
of the rich man’s dole to the poor relation. 
And it spreads with the rapidity of the 
holding company’s power before the days 
of TVA yardsticks and the Roosevelt 
reformation. But even more than that, 
Uncle Sam is now developing an entirely 
new system of boards in which he may be 
the only director. The picture is so new 
that it comes to both professional and lay 
school officials almost like a landscape 
suddenly illuminated by summer lightning. 

While the foregoing figure of speech 
may seem to some school people a little 
far fetched, its significance to public school 
education can hardly be minimized. All 
over the United States at summer confer- 
ences for administrators, teachers, and 
school-board members, at the famous 
teachers colleges of the country, in recent 
months has been heard one solemn warn- 
ing by celebrities in the field of school 
administration: “If you school people do 
not mind your step, the United States 
government will establish a system of 
schools parallel to your own.” Or as stated 
by the head of one great institution: “Too 
many educators have grown sterile. The 
Federal Government, through its new 
educational agencies, has given them a 
much-needed shot in the arm to galvanize 
them once more into constructive and 
imaginative thinking.” 


Causes of the Warnings 


What do such statements to the profes- 
sion mean? What is the cause for these 
warnings? 

In order to set a background for cause 
and effect it is necessary to set down 
briefly several facts and philosophies now 
current in public school education. 

1. Not only is there a prime philosophy 
of “keeping the schools close to the 
people,” but the actual existence of some 
127,000 separate operating units and 
school boards points irrefutably to the fact 
that the public is holding to the idea of its 
own self-government of its schools, no 
matter how many mistakes it makes in the 
name of democracy. This right is seem- 
ingly based upon the idea that “taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” and 
since roughly two thirds of all local school 
expenses in many states are raised by self- 
imposed local taxes, this representation 
must continue. 

2. However, with the vast inequalities 


of the distribution of wealth, both within 
a given commonwealth and over all 48 of 
them as a nation, equality of educational 
opportunity can be had only through 
reasonably equal financial support. Thus 
we have the philosophy of state flat grants 
and equalizing subsidies for those local 
schools which do not possess sufficient 
wealth to develop taxes which will main- 
tain certain “minimum standards” of edu- 
cation in a given commonwealth. 

3. By the same line of reasoning ap- 
plied on a national scale, there are states 
which, taxing to their seeming uttermost, 
still cannot raise sufficient support to main- 
tain any such standards. Therefore the 
appeal to the greater taxing authority of 
the entire nation for the purpose of grant- 
ing subsidies through the state machinery 
of the various commonwealths. And here 
we begin to get into the realm of con- 
troversies which seem to involve local 
home rule, state sovereignty, separation of 
church and state, and possibly other func- 
tions whose theories frequently produce 
catchwords and labels for the opposition. 

4. One must not overlook the National 
Office of Education, which through numer- 
ous devices has assisted in a national over- 
view of educational practices. But speak- 
ing from long school-board experience, one 
also must acknowledge the possibility of 
such service without ever even hearing 
that such an office existed or of its pur- 
poses. Constantly the public throws back 
to the local board of education. 

5. If definite national subsidy of educa- 
tion on broad, general lines is not had, in 
two specific areas, it is operative. Back in 
1917 the Smith-Hughes Act was adopted, 
providing for the establishing of federally 
partially supported vocational work in our 
public schools throughout the nation, 
through cooperative supervision of state 
boards of vocational education. Regulatory 
restrictions in this service were said by 
many a school administrator to be suffi- 
ciently hampering to the scope of the 
work desired in given communities to 
cause local rejections of federal ideas and 
with it federal money. Then nearly 20 
years later came the George-Dean Act, 
which provided money through the state 
vocational boards to support what is 
known as “distributive education” — or 
in other words, training salesmen. If this 
device for federal support was eschewed 
bv many school districts after looking the 
gift horse in the mouth, in numerous school 
districts all over the United States this 
aid was accepted along with both the 
stimulus and the regulations which went 
with it. 


Three Federal Agencies Take Over 
This was the general picture which was 
presented by the nation’s schools about 
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the School Board Herbert B. Mulford, Esq. 


the time they were to feel the impact of 
national defense needs. Quickly as the 
schools rallied at national call to help in 
revivifying the importance of youth’s phys- 
ical stamina, understanding of citizenship, 
and the attainment of practical skills for 
defense work, many of these matters were 
slow in percolating into all educational 
corners of the country. Moreover, there 
were millions of young folk not in school. 
Prior to this defense emergency, there had 
been another type of emergency that 
brought forth three federal agencies: (1) 
the CCC, for conservation of youth and 
the land; (2) the WPA for direct work 
assistance to those who were on relief; (3) 
the NYA to provide a little work experi- 
ence at a modest income while in high 
school or college. The emphasis on the 
three types of project was essentially that 
of relief for the unemployed. On the edu- 
cational side of WPA, at least the popular 
side, was to make work for unemployed 
teacher, craftsman, artist, and musician, 
even at the cost of drumming up otherwise 
dormant trade for the worker to be helped. 
The educational side of Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camp life seemed to be largely 
to give some sort of academic and recrea- 
tional life for the campers — not for the 
purpose of selecting youth for educational 
direction. The military influence was con- 
siderable. Rather broadly the complaint 
against the National Youth Administration 
program at the outset was that it was to 
pay children for doing those in-school 
chores of assistance which they had for- 
merly done gratis and cheerfully, but 
which because of payment made to the 
few were to be abandoned by the many 
who saw apparent discriminations. Irre- 
spective of the many types of accomplish- 
ments at these three new federal agencies, 
this statement is an endeavor to give an 
objective picture of what many adminis- 
trators and school boards saw in the situa- 
tion which was broadly termed by many 
merely “boondoggling.” 

It was quite obvious that the unem- 
ployed youth of the country should be set 
to work and be trained for that work. This 
involved education and the word education 
had a very popular appeal; when coupled 
with patriotism it gained potency. This 
was promptly understood by the toppers 
in the ranks of the federal groups. Forth- 
with, whether by design or accident, they 
began to recruit competent schoolmen into 
the ranks of their agencies. Even though 
there was dispute as to whether lay de- 
fense or professional educational leaders 
were to be the dominating influence in 
leadership, the educational phases of this 
national service grew like mushrooms. To 
a great extent the public schools were 
used where the local officials were not too 
picky and choosy. But with about one fifth 
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the nation’s budget for public education 
coming down through Congressional ap- 
propriations, the pace of the public schools 
was not fast enough. Certain “attitudes” 
began to appear. Then almost within 
months came the exfoliation of what our 
professional associates call the “federal 
parallel system of public schools.” 


What NYA Is Doing 


It is not the purpose here to be final 
nor to be statistical, but merely to point 
out how public school officials over the 
land have been caught unawares by the 
vast movement, which if it keeps up will 
according to observers equal one third of 
our present public school financial outlay. 
This makes it highly important that all 
concerned understand professional theories, 
national policies, and local school-board 
government as these influences impinge 
upon them. Therefore it may be said 
briefly that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration movement seems to be the most 
potent and that an outline of phases of its 
work may suffice to draw this attention. 

Broadly, there are two aspects to this 
nation-wide work. One is to erect almost 
duplicating vocational schools on a work- 
experience basis in communities where the 
public schools already may enjoy such 
facilities. It is not wholly unlikely that 
this was done to cut the red tape of local 
acquiescence. On the other hand, the direct 
charge has been made by people in author- 
ity that the money of NYA was tendered 
to the public schools (possibly with 
strings attached to it) but that the tender 
was rejected by school officials. Thereat 
the new federal schools went up and 
promptly enrolled pupils on a small pay 
basis. At least one reason for this alleged 
rejection of federal assistance may be con- 
tained in the clash of educational philos- 
ophies. The administration of one large 
school system, sensing an inadequacy in 
the current vocational program, started an 
occupations survey in the city’s territory 
so as to ascertain what if any contribution 
the secondary schools could make to the 
pupils who would not go on to college but 
would have to suffice with the formal edu- 
cation and minor skills which could be 
supplied by the public schools. A cele- 
brated philosopher in school administra- 
tion, in criticizing this effort, said, ‘“That 
superintendent should know better than 
that. Vocations cannot be taught in public 
schools. That idea went out of fashion ten 
years ago.” But it is very obvious that 
whatever the “fashion” in education, those 
people working in the public schools under 
the Smith-Hughes or the George-Dean 
Acts think differently and act differently. 
Many vocationists in other public schools 
not accepting such federal aid likewise 
think differently. But most important for 
this purpose, the leaders in the NYA at 
once began to fit educational devices to 
human needs and the nation’s call. And 
these schools went on. 

Still greater emphasis possibly should 
be placed on the extension of the pupil- 
need idea in the development of NYA 
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Dabney S. Lancaster 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster has been appointed State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to succeed Dr. Sidney B 
Hall who has resigned to accept a professorship in educa- 
tion at the George Washington University 

He is a graduate of the Episcopal High School, Alex- 
andria, Va., and has received the B.A. degree from the 
University of Virginia, and the M.S. degree from the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. At the University of Mis 
souri he worked as a research scholar in 1916-17 

Mr. Lancaster assumes his new position with an ex 
pansive and rich background of experience. He was asso 
ciate master at the St. Christopher’s School, Richmond 
Va., 1911-12. Between 1913-23 he was an instructor and 
associate professor of the agricultural department and 
later head of the same department at the Virginia Poly 
technic Institute. Elected State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, Virginia State Board of Education, he subse- 
quently became secretary of that board. Mr. Lancaster 
served as dean of men and assistant to the president at 
the University of Alabama, 1929-37, and as executive se 
retary of the board of overseers, Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, Va 1937-41. He was president of the 
State Association of Y.M.C.A.’s of Alabama; president 
of the National Association of Deans and Advisors of 





Men and president of the Association of Virginia 
Colleges 
“resident” schools. These schools were 


called up through the need to provide 
educational facilities on somewhat com- 
plicated vocational lines in rather wide 
areas where the small local pupil enroll- 
ment would not justify expensive and pos- 
sibly temporary equipment. During the 
current year the NYA will operate more 
than 600 resident projects located in 47 
states and employing about 40,000 young 
men and women, or approximately 14 per 
cent of the total number of out-of-school 
youth employed by the administration. 
Young people thus employed live at the 
job site, which means popularly that these 
are boarding schools. Compensation is $30 
per month, and the charge to pupils for 
board and room is $18 per month. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
foregoing is exclusive of work in the pub- 
lic schools and that the emphasis is on 
out-of-school youth who can be used in 
defense work. The government appropria- 
tion for this phase of training for defense 
work for the current year is $60,000,000, 
to employ 365,000 youth. Through co- 
operation with the state employment 
agencies, these people are rapidly put into 
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jobs as planned. It is officially estimated 
that the average number of pupils in these 
schools will be about 200,000, but taking 
into consideration the numbers put into 
jobs, the total this year probably will be 
500,000. Programs vary, but essentially 
the individual project jobs in hand are 
for tax-supported agencies. Cooperation is 
had with local boards of education for 
related training, and great regard is had 
for health examination. Salaries vary, as 
they do for “in-school” employment. The 
spread is possibly from $17 to $25 per 
month, with emphasis that there is no 
competition with employed labor. 

The scope of the entire work may be 
suggested by the fact that “student work” 
while in public schools and colleges in- 
volves about 500,000 additional youth in 
28,000 secondary schools and 1700 col- 
leges through continental United States 
and Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The 
rapidity of growth of NYA may be indi- 
cated by the following: In 1935-36 fiscal 
year the administration spent over $35.,- 
000,000 and employed 310,000 young 
people. In the year closed June 30, 1941, 
it spent $157,159,000 and employed 325,- 
000 out-of-school youth and 433,000 
students. 


Uncle Sam Sets New School Pattern 

Situations involving the new federal 
schools and similar devices under other 
agencies differ sufficiently, because of loca- 
tion, projects, environment, size of pupil 
loads, and other fluctuating conditions so 
that comparisons would be difficult. The 
same thing may be said regarding similar 
situations among the public schools em- 
barking on similar programs, of which 
there are some outstandingly successful ex- 
amples. But notwithstanding the number 
of successes marked up for NYA or any 
other developments, one outstanding crit- 
icism crops out from a mass of comment. 
That is that if the Federal Government 
wished to carry aid to education it should 
have used the long-established local public 
schools to do the job; that a better job 
would have been done at much less finan- 
cial outlay; that wherever there are bu- 
reaus there are bureaucratic wastes. To 
which the live wires in NYA and the other 
groups reply, “It was offered to you and you 
rejected it,” which differently phrased re- 
minds one of the frightened Negro who 
found himself traveling too slowly past the 
graveyard at midnight and who yelled to 
a scuddying bunny, “Yo rabbit, clar the 
track for some uns as can run.” It further 
brings to mind the grave concern lest the 
army camps, through mass calesthenics or 
other professionally outmoded physical 
culture ideas, do the boys mortal harm; 
and then one receives a letter from camp 
saying that one month of training has put 
the soft serviceman back into football 
prime condition. Apparently while many 
public school officials picked and chose, 
the others did the job which some said 
should not or could not be done in the 
unorthodox manner. 


(Concluded on page 74) 








Educational Financing in a Period of Crisis’ 
Rufus D. Smith* 


A Far-Reaching Upheaval 


America is in a state of far-reaching and 
profound upheaval. It, too [like Britain] 
must meet and conquer an entirely new 
set of economic, social, intellectual, and 
governmental problems. Certainly — the 
American school, a major industry, cannot 
escape its share of these adjustments. Its 
administrators, its teachers, its students 
must become accustomed to crisis and 
change. Schooling in America is a major 
factor in our standard of living, one of 
our most precious assets. How can we 
maintain its efficiency in a period of gen- 
erally declining living standards? 

Obviously the adequate financing of the 
American school in a period of continuous 
crisis and change will be most complex 
and baffling. There can be no simple state- 
ment of, or answer to, the problem, par- 
ticularly since our economic and financial 
approach to a total war economy is for the 
moment so chaotic, so political, so hap- 
hazard. All that I can do is to indicate a 
few of the major and more general prob- 
lems which to a greater or lesser degree 
will challenge American school administra- 
tors. The problems must be put largely in 
the form of questions since the material 
upon which sound conclusions can be 
based is not available. My purpose this 
morning is to open your minds to change 
and crisis. 

Generally speaking, two major sets of 
influences will combine to plague the fi- 
nancial thought and decision of American 
school administration over the next decade 
or two. 


War Economy and Population 


Changes 


On the one hand, we must face the fi- 
nancial dislocations growing out of 10 years 
of depression, and an indefinite period of 
war which will probably be followed by a 
long period of postwar depression. It is 
interesting to note that both war and de- 
pression demand huge spending although 
for very different purposes. Both econ- 
omies also involve keen competition among 
governmental services for a share of the 
debt and tax dollar. Both tend to level 
economic and financial class distinctions. 
Huge debts and ever mounting taxes affect 
vitally standards of living and the choice 
of expenditures. Both over a long period 
of time move inexorably in the direction 
of lowered standards. 

American educational expenditures of 
the past have been geared to a higher and 
higher standard of living. Any economy 
such as war or depression which pro- 
foundly modifies these high standards, 


1Abstract of address delivered, August 5, before summer 
student assembly, New York University. 
Provost, New York University. 


which drastically realigns the income 
groups within the United States, will in 
turn revolutionize the existing American 
educational structure. 

On the other hand, our educational system 
during the next decade or two must face an 
amazing and permanent population reversal 
which will impinge in many ways on the 
problems of school finance. From 1900 to 
1930, our educational system went through 
a period of unprecedented enrollment, in- 
structional, and physical expansion. The 
depression slowed up these trends some- 
what, but declining numbers first evidenc- 
ing themselves in the elementary grades, 
played a considerable part in the slower 
rate of development. The 1930 census 
gave notice of this imminent change, and 
the 1940 census supplied the details of 
this startling reversal of three hundred 
years of American population history. 

For several years there has been a tem- 
porary increase in the numbers of births 
and in the birth rate. Some people have 
thought that this slight pickup marks a 
permanent change upward. But it would 
seem that it arises from three temporary 
causes: (1) the artificial prosperity of the 
first wave of our war economy, (2) the 
conscription act, and (3) because this year 
the peak has been reached in the numbers 
of marriageable young people. Once these 
forces lose their momentum the downward 
trend will be resumed. Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, states the case in these striking 
words: 

“Vast social changes already impressed 
on the lives of average American women 
by the trend will be accelerated during the 
next generation, when population will have 
become stationary and then, by all indi- 
cations, begun to recede. . . . The entire 
philosophy of the nation is focused in the 
opposite direction, and even if such were 
not the case, a reversal of the trend is 
exceedingly difficult.” 

Population changes thus combine with 
mounting taxes and debt to present a 
maze of long-time financial and educa- 
tional problems to the school administra- 
tor. May I present a few of the more diffi- 
cult situations which seem to be coming 
to the fore. 

1. The American standard of living. 
The depression lowered the total income 
of the United States. Millions were un- 
employed, other millions accepted salary 
cuts. Taxes reduced the income of the 
rich and the middle class. The schools in 
consequence have just come through 10 
lean years. For the moment, as the na- 
tional income increases, the worst aspects 
of the depression are disappearing. But this 
is accomplished solely through mortgaging 
the future by billions of dollars of emer- 
gency spending. It now becomes necessary 
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to tax without end in order to meet war 
needs. Much of the problem of our future 
school financing will depend upon the phi- 
losophy of taxation adopted in Washing- 
ton. The broad principle upon which the 
Revenue Act of 1941 rests, for example, 
is the application to the middle class of 
earlier New Deal legislation designed to 
break the rich. It does not spread the 
burden evenly over the entire population. 
The bill strikes inequitably at the great 
middle class but leaves virtually untouched 
new income in the lower brackets, thus 
leaving the throttle open for inflationary 
tendencies. A runaway inflation in turn 
would eat away the income of the white- 
collar class and strike devastating blows 
at savings, life insurance, endowments, so- 
cial security. The President calls such a 
danger “frightening.” 

Much of American education depends 
upon the support of the American middle 
class for its livelihood. This is true of 
private universities and colleges, of prepar- 
atory schools, and of other educational 
institutions such as summer camps. The 
question now arises, how will the middle 
class make up its desperate cut in income? 
To what extent will the enrollments of 
private institutions suffer? Will it be 
necessary for many private preparatory 
schools to close because of lack of pat- 
ronage? Will thousands of students turn 
away from tuition paying and return to 
high school or avail themselves of state 
and municipal colleges and universities? 
Private education in America has already 
been hard hit by lessened endowments and 
lower income returns. Must it now face a 
depleted middle class income? 

2. Competition for the tax dollar. But 
public education cannot escape equally 
difficult although somewhat different fi- 
nancial problems. During the 10 years of 
the depression, locally supported schools 
in many areas suffered severely in finan- 
cial support. State universities and col- 
leges had to cut salaries. Relief, old-age 
dependency, unemployment, and _ other 
noneducational expenditures came into ac- 
tive competition for the tax dollar. Federal 
aid in a variety of forms to meet the 
situation became necessary. The CAA, 
NYA, WPA, PWA, all played a part in 
bolstering weakened school finances. Fed- 
eral credit supplemented depleted local 
resources. Now, insatiable war debts and 
defense taxation reach out for a larger and 
larger share of available funds. What will 
happen over the years ahead to nondefense 
spending which includes schools? 

3. Old-age dependency. Another phase 
of the competition for the tax dollar is to 
be found in the shifting age composition 
of America’s population. Numbers of 
youth over the next 15 or 20 years will 
decline in comparison with other age 
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groups. More and more attention, there- 
fore, must be given to the social and 
economic needs of late middle and old-age 
groups. For example, during the period 
1935 to 1975, the numbers of persons be- 
tween 40 and 65 will increase 69 per cent, 
while by 1980, the numbers of those over 
65 will jump from 7% million to 22 
million. As youth declines absolutely and 
relatively in the tax picture, old age will 
need more and more assistance. 

Sentimentally, the school has stood first 
in the hearts of the American tax public. 
It has had no rival. Now, taxable income 
and debt borrowings must be shared with 
other insatiable demands (I use the word 
“insatiable” advisedly but I think I apply 
it correctly to both war and old age). The 
costs of both war and old-age dependency 
must be borne. out of the total income of 
the American people. 

4. School enrollments arising out of 
population dislocations. Population dislo- 
cations arising out of the war will call for 
many financial adjustments. Seventy per 
cent of war expenditures are concentrated 
in 10 states. Acute labor shortages will call 
into these areas vast numbers of workers 
from other sections, particularly rural sec- 
tions of the country. These people must 
be furnished the conveniences and the 
necessities of life. 

5. The drift from local to state to fed- 
eral. Over the years there has been a 
gradual shift in financial support from the 
local unit to the state, and now we look 
to the Federal Government. You are all 
familiar with this trend. But war is a 
national venture. Whatever becomes nec- 
essary to the prosecution of war becomes 
a national problem entitled to federal sup- 
port. So we now find the national govern- 
ment directly participating in defense 
training programs. The Office of Educa- 
tion embarks upon a plan of defense train- 
ing throughout the United States in co- 
operation with local institutions. The NYA, 
originally a relief organization, now finds 
its justification in activities similar to 
those of the Office of Education. The WPA 
also picks up part of the task of emergency 
training as a partial way out. Will heavy 
shifts in industrial populations calling for 
impossible emergency financing on the 
part of local governments be met in the 
future more and more from federal funds? 
I think so. Will the war bring a system 
of federal aid to education on top of state 
aid so as to equalize educationally the 
differentials in the varying state school 
loads? Are we at this moment developing 
three sets of publicly supported educa- 
tional agencies, local, state, and federal? 
I think so. In any case, I expect greater 
and greater dependency upon the financial 
support of the Federal Government for 
the American school system. The ever in- 
creasing weight, control, and ramifications 
of federal finance will make such depend- 
ency inevitable. 

6. From the academic to the vocational. 
Many of the financial problems of the 
future will not strike from the outside. 
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They will arise within the existing instruc- 
tional structure of elementary, high, col- 
lege, university, and graduate divisions. 
These facts proceeding from the general 
to the specific should ever be kept in mind. 
The highest gross enrollment numbers are 
now to be found in the ages 20 and 21. 
Following year by year are smaller num- 
bers until we reach ages one and two 
where slightly larger numbers than in the 
years immediately preceding will be found, 
due to the set of temporary causes already 
described. Shifts and dislocations of school 
populations, therefore, must take place 
within a diminishing reservoir of total 
numbers. Gains in a particular area or in 
a certain type of institution or in specific 
curriculums must be balanced by losses in 
other areas, other types of institutions, 
and other curriculums. 

The rapid emergency transfer of stu- 
dent interest from the academic and the 
general to the vocational, the technical, 
the mechanical, and the engineering affords 
a most striking illustration of this enroll- 
ment dilemma. The Germans have taught 
us that victory cannot be achieved short 
of a vast application of specific, skills. The 
winning army is the mechanized machine. 
Modern war requires 20 technicians be- 
hind each front-line soldier. America, sud- 
denly plunged from peace into war, is 
faced with the gigantic task of furnishing 
industry and the army with millions of 
technicians. Federal agencies and federal 
funds must be utilized. State and local 
vocational education has been stepped up 
to the mth power. Universities and colleges 
have revised curriculums and inaugurated 
short courses. The American school from 
top to bottom is being reoriented to new 
occupational needs. But in so far as the 
total number of youth is concerned, the 
transfer to these vocational interests must 
take place within a diminishing reservoir 
of numbers. While the schools, on the one 
hand, bend every effort to cope with me- 
chanical and technical labor shortages, 
they must cope with a different set of 
problems incident to dwindling enroll- 
ments. A dearth of vocational instructors 
is balanced by an overplus of teachers in 
other subjects who may be forced to re- 
locate or face technological unemploy- 
ment. The school administrator finds him- 
self with an unbalanced machine on his 
hands. In the end, the problem winds up 
in a flood of fiscal difficulties such as the 
transfer of funds, tenure, unbalanced budg- 
ets, the use of buildings, promotions, 
salary increases, and a flock of other 
specific questions. 

New York City is an immediate illus- 
tration. The public school enrollment of 
the city as a whole is now in a period of 
decline, but within this general loss we 
find outlying districts growing but matched 
by corresponding losses in central areas. 
Vocational schools and curriculums ex- 
pand rapidly while the academic schools 
lose in two ways, first, by transfer of stu- 
dent interest, and, second, because of the 
general decline itself. 
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In closing, may I make two suggestions 
and an appeal. 

a) As a government we must not over- 
look the long-time interests of the nation 
in the application of conscription and in- 
dustrial training. Certainly it has been 
made crystal clear that successful war de- 
pends upon skills, equipments, leadership, 
morale. Seven-foot dumbbells no longer 
make good soldiers. Unintelligent manual 
labor cannot supply guns. The conscrip- 
tion act should be administered, therefore, 
so as not to interrupt the constant flow of 
top-notch skills and the maintenance of 
outstanding leadership. This, it seems self- 
evident, is in the interests of the nation 
as a whole. Within the limits of the na- 
tional emergency, the conscription act 
should be so administered as to uphold 
in so far as possible the financial integrity 
of our institutions of learning, the source 
of these skills and leadership. Students, 
for example, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to complete at least a year’s work 
upon which they have entered. Such de- 
ferment is in the interest of nation, of 
student, and of school. Again, as we ex- 
pand our vocational education, we should 
ever keep in mind that people narrowly 
trained in specific skills are most difficult 
to adjust when those skills no longer find 
an occupational outlet. War will even- 
tually be followed by peace. Sound general 
training should go hand in hand with nar- 
row, specialized vocational careers. 

b) Likewise, those who fashion tax 
measures and who furnish public support 
should keep ever in mind that the Amer- 
ican school is our greatest single morale 
asset. From its doors comes, and will 
come, the wide diffusion of American 
leadership so necessary to modern total 
expert war and to peace. Tax burdens 
should be distributed equitably. Public 
support should go to what exists rather 
than to unwise expansion, so easy in a 
period of stress and strain. 

Finally, may I suggest an awakening 
on the part of all to the financial dangers 
to our school system inherent in the pres- 
ent situation. We have grown accustomed 
to easy living. Ahead is hardship, sacrifice, 
change, crisis. We must be prepared as all 
other groups must be prepared to meet 
the challenge, to discard the unnecessary, 
to do more with less, to conquer the emer- 
gency, but we must also be prepared to 
fight for the long-time essentials of the 
American school. 
EN CLS, CATT 

Planning Schoolhouses 


“The American schoolhouse must be distinctive 
not only for American life of the community 
which it serves. Many of the partially stand- 
ardized schoolhouses which are being built today 
will be practically obsolescent the day the doors 
are opened. Basically they are not being developed 
to serve a significant educational program. They 
are being planned for crystallized patterns of 
thinking. The educator, as well as the citizen, 
should welcome the opportunity of planning 
schoolhouses which will fully meet the needs of 
individuals as well as the community which 
they serve.”— Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Columbia 
University. 
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THE SCHOOL PURCHASING SITUATION AS IT 
HAS GROWN OUT OF THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr.’ 


Price, quality, quantity, specifications, 
reliability, suitability, and delivery are still 
the basic elements of school purchasing. 
They are still important, too; but over- 
shadowing the whole picture today are 
uncertainty and _ indefiniteness and a 
puzzling lack of reliable guideposts to 
sound purchasing policy and practice. 

Manufacturers and other sellers of 
school equipment and supplies are hesi- 
tant about committing themselves on price 
and delivery. If they seem to be “hedg- 
ing” on school orders, it is because they 
have no way of forecasting the trend of 
priorities, price control, and production 
changes imposed by the national defense. 
The big question before them is how much 
of their civilian production will have to be 
dropped in favor of defense; and to that 
an individual answer will probably have 
to be worked out for each producer ac- 
cording to his conditions. 

Because the operation of our schools is 
so profoundly affected by the public in- 
terest and is in itself such a vital con- 
tributing factor, ultimately, to our na- 
tional defense, a workable schedule of 
priorities for school needs will probably 
be worked out in detail in due time. Mean- 
while manufacturers of goods for school 
use are of necessity wrapping themselves 
in protective devices — “legal _ tricks,” 
some school directors call them, a little 
unfairly perhaps. 


Contracts and “Invitations” 


It is no longer safe, for example, for a 
school board to take a quotation at its 
face value. Specifically, a school board 
cannot assume that an order forwarded in 
response to a quotation creates a contract 
insuring delivery of the goods thus 
ordered. It is elementary law that the ac- 
ceptance of an offer constitutes a contract 
binding on both sides. But a quotation or 
what seems like an offer of named goods at 
a specified price, may not be an offer at 
all! 

In one leading case a man was asked to 
state his lowest price for certain items. He 
named his price in a telegram, and a tele- 
gram agreeing to buy the goods at his 
price was immediately sent in reply. In 
subsequent litigation the court decided 
that the reply telegram was not an accept- 
ance of an offer but was itself an offer 
which would not mature into a contract 
unless and until accepted by the prospec- 
tive seller. 

The courts say that a price quotation 
may be nothing more than “an invitation 
to deal,” that the would-be seller is simply 
announcing that he will entertain offers 
for the goods at the prices set forth. He is 
not bound to sell or deliver until and 
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unless he in turn accepts the offer — the 
school board’s order, for instance. 

The difference between a price quota- 
tion which is merely an “invitation” to 
submit offers and one which is a genuine 
offer convertible into a binding contract 
by acceptance, may depend on the word- 
ing in the particular case. One form of 
offer or quotation which can practically 
never be turned into a contract by the 
school board’s purchase order, however, is 
that embodied in an advertisement, a cir- 
cular, or even a circular letter. 

Thus in one case a seller sent out a 
“letter to the trade” giving quotations on 
certain goods and specifying the manner 
of shipment. “Shall be pleased to receive 
your order,” said the letter in conclusion. 

An offer? One customer thought so and 
sent in his order, but the court that de- 
cided the resulting lawsuit, did not agree 
with him. 

“The letter,” ruled the court, “is clearly 
in the nature of an advertisement, or busi- 
ness circular, to attract the attention of 
those interested to the fact that good bar- 
gains in the goods could be had by apply- 
ing to them, and not as an offer by which 
they are bound, if accepted, for any amount 
the person to whom it was addressed might 
see fit to order.”’ 

It’s impracticable, of course, to put 
every letter or quotation through a legal 
X ray to determine whether or not it em- 
bodies a bona fide offer; school boards 
who attempted it would have little time 
for anything else and would soon find 
themselves on the highroad to endless liti- 
gation. But they can easily and safely fol- 
low this legal rule of thumb: don’t count 
on having a valid contract for the goods 
ordered until a formal acceptance of the 
order has been received from the manu- 
facturer or other supplier! 


Details of Offer and Acceptance 
Important 


Even where a manufacturer or other 
seller submits to a board a bid or quota- 
tion by which he is unquestionably bound 
if accepted by the board, the whole situa- 
tion may be ruined by the wrong kind of 
acceptance, an acceptance that will give 
the offerer an easy “out” if he wants to 
take it. An acceptance that varies the 
terms of the offer even slightly is no ac- 
ceptance at all; it is, in law, a counteroffer 
which the original offerer may in turn 
accept or reject as he sees fit. For example, 
an offer of goods on terms 10 days net is 
not accepted by a purported acceptance 
specifying terms 30 days net. Even slighter 
variations than that may destroy the legal 
effect of the original offer and leave the 
school board without an enforceable con- 
tract for the goods it needs. 

Time was —and not so very long ago 
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—— when a seller did not care how a school 
board’s purchase order was transmitted to 
him, so long as he got it. Today with every 
manufacturer in the country wondering 
how long and to what extent, if any, he 
will be able to maintain his civilian pro- 
duction, small details of this offer-and-ac- 
ceptance business have become extremely 
important. They may mean the difference 
between a board’s getting or not getting a 
legal grasp on its fair share of the civilian 
goods manufacturers can produce. 

For example, a bid or offer must be ac- 
cepted within the time and in the manner 
specified in the bid. Thus an offer which 
calls for an acceptance “by telegraph 
within 24 hours” is mot accepted by an air- 
mail acceptance within 24 hours or a tele- 
graphic acceptance after 24 hours. 

Some bids or offers ask the board to 
forward “your order or acceptance by 
mail,” or, in some cases, “by return mail.” 
Others call for the “receipt of your ac- 
ceptance by us.” There is a tremendous 
practical difference from the viewpoint of 
the school board. A bona fide offer that 
asks for acceptance by mail or “return 
mail” matures into a binding contract the 
moment the acceptance is dropped into a 
post office or a government mailbox. No 
subsequent withdrawal by the seller can 
undo the contract, even if the withdrawal 
be made before the seller actually receives 
the mailed acceptance. 

But sellers are protecting themselves 
from that possibility today by stipulating 
very clearly — where they are making a 
bona fide offer —- that they are not bound 
until the acceptance or order has “been 
received and accepted” by them. Another 
reason for boards to request formal ac- 
ceptance or confirmation of their purchase 
orders by suppliers! 

The time element in school-board pur- 
chasing has assumed an importance today 
that it never had before. If a board has a 
bona fide offer and wants the goods, it 
should accept without delay — before the 
opportunity is lost. An offer may be with- 
drawn at any time before it is accepted. 
This may be either by a direct withdrawal 
or by information conveyed to the board 
by a reliable source that the offer has been 
withdrawn or the goods offered have been 
sold to someone else. It is too late to 
accept then! 

Legally and practically, a statement by 
the seller that “We will hold this offer 
open for 10 days” means nothing. He is 
under no legal obligation to wait that long 
for the school board’s decision; he may 
withdraw the “10 days” offer in one day if 
he sees fit. Such impromptu withdrawals 
of quotations before the stated time have 
been condemned by some school directors 
as “dirty tricks’ and “sharp practice.” 
Such criticism might be warranted under 
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ordinary conditions, but the exigencies of 
today’s national emergency are likely to 
sweep overboard, without warning, the 
amenities of business ethics. 

An offer or quotation submitted without 
time limit needs no withdrawal to put it 
beyond the reach of the school board. 
Such offers are said to be good “for a 
reasonable time.” They “lapse” if not ac- 
cepted within that rather vague period. 
There is no fixed period for a “reasonable 
time”; it depends on the nature of the 
goods and the transaction, trade and in- 
dustrial practices and the surrounding 
circumstances. Under today’s swift-moving 
developments in most industrial fields, a 
“reasonable time” for the acceptance of 
an offer or quotation on goods or equip- 
ment is brief, to say the least. 


When Uncle Sam Steps In 


Assume that a school board has given 
its order and has received a formal ac- 
ceptance from the supplier. May it then 
rest secure in the comfortable certainty 
that the goods will be delivered in due 
course? It may — unless! 

Unless delivery becomes illegal, for in- 
stance. Suppose the government, under the 
necessities of the National Defense Pro- 
gram, orders the supplier to deliver his en- 
tire output to the government and to make 
no further deliveries to any private cus- 
tomers. Obviously, performance of his 
contract with the school board by the sup- 
plier is then impossible — and through no 
fault of his. An order made with proper 
authority by a judge or an executive or 
administrative officer of the government 
forbidding the performance of his contract 
relieves the manufacturer or supplier of his 
legal obligations to the school board. Per- 
formance of the contract is excused be- 
cause of “legal impossibility.” 

But these situations may not be entirely 
hopeless from the school board’s point of 
view. For example, there is the not un- 
likely case of a school board’s order for 
items whose manufacture ordinarily re- 
quires the use of certain metal or other 
material vital to the national defense. If 
the government should seize all that ma- 
terial for national defense purposes, and 
if the items could not be produced with 
any other material, performance of the 
contract by the manufacturer would, of 
course, have been made physically and 
legally impossible by government action. 

Yet, if in the particular case, the items 
could be produced satisfactorily with other 
and readily obtainable material, the manu- 
facturer would be legally obligated to go 
through with his contract with the school 
board with the substitute material. In law, 
this is known as the principle of ‘“unsub- 
stantial variation.” The performance of 
the contract by the manufacturer is not 
made legally impossible if he can go ahead 
with other material without any substan- 
tial variation in the finished items. The 
manufacturer’s contractual obligation 
would be emphasized in such a situation 
if the material to be substituted were no 
more expensive or more difficult to get 
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than the material originally intended and 
if the substitution were approved by the 
ordering school board. 

Instead of leaving the outcome to the 
operation of law, school boards might do 
well to insert an appropriate clause for 
performance with ‘“unsubstanial varia- 
tion” in all orders and contracts where 
there is a possibility that such conditions 
might arise. Such a clause might extend 
to substitution of material or parts, modi- 
fication of specifications, and even change 
of design, within limits. 

Partial diversion of a manufacturer’s 
productive capacity to defense work may 
make it possible for a school board to in- 
voke the legal doctrine of ‘“ratable appor- 
tionment.”” Suppose, for instance, that a 
manufacturer who has a school-board con- 
tract is required by the government to 
devote 60 per cent of his capacity to de- 
fense production. Other things being equal, 
the government has made his performance 
of his school board and other civilian con- 
tracts only 60 per cent impossible. Conse- 
quently, his civilian customers are entitled 
to their respective “ratable shares” of his 
civilian capacity. The school board, there- 
fore, could require performance and de- 
livery of 40 per cent of its order. 

That situation also should be covered 
by an appropriate clause in the school 
board’s order or contract rather than left 
to the operation of law. 


Handling Cost Rises 


If priorities, defense production, or other 
incidents of the developing defense pro- 
gram make it only temporarily impossible 
for a supplier or manufacturer to fill a 
school board’s accepted order, he may be 
required, legally, to produce and deliver 
the school board’s goods after the tem- 
porary interruption has passed, provided 
performance at that time will not impose 
any greater hardship on him than per- 
formance at the time originally intended 
would have done. This is only reasonable, 
because meanwhile labor, material, and 
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other costs may have risen so that per- 
formance at the original contract price 
would be ruinous; he cannot be compelled 
to perform under those conditions. 

One way of meeting such a condition 
would be by inserting in the contract or 
order a provision to the effect that, in the 
event of cost rises during an interval of 
“impossibility” the school board will pay 
the excess costs in addition to the original 
contract price. Such clauses, designed to 
protect the manufacturer or other supplier 
against abrupt cost increases, are being in- 
sisted upon as “indispensable” by manu- 
facturers and supply houses in many lines 
under existing conditions. Some of these 
clauses provide for an increase in the price 
in proportion to rises in the general wage 
level or in proportion to increases in ma- 
terial prices. Such clauses may become 
vicious unless dealt with patiently and 
fairly on both sides. It is apparent that a 
rise in a general wage index may not apply 
to the particular manufacturer, and that 
the material used in a particular order or 
contract may have been bought or con- 
tracted for before a rise in the market 
price of such material. 

One of the chief bugaboos of virtually 
all manufacturers and suppliers just now 
is the type of contract requiring a ‘schedule 
of deliveries over a considerable period in 
the future: for example, a contract for the 
delivery of 1000 items a month for 10 
successive months. 

The “catch” in such a contract from the 
supplier’s point of view is that it may be 
construed to be “‘nonseverable,” that is, a 
unit contract for 10,000 items instead of 
10 separate sales and deliveries of 1000 
items each. Under the nonseverable type 
of contract, a failure of one month’s de- 
livery might be construed as a “breach” 
of the contract as a whole, with the pos- 
sibility of heavy losses and liabilities fall- 
ing upon the luckless supplier. To meet 
this objection, school boards making such 
contracts might specify that failure of one 
month’s delivery shall not be deemed a 
breach of the contract as a whole, or that 
the supplier might avoid liability for such 
failure by giving a specified advance notice 
of his inability to make a _ particular 
delivery. 

Our American schools are as vital to the 
defense and preservation of our democratic 
way of life as are tanks and battleships. 
Certainly, even in times of national 
emergency, their claim on America’s pro- 
ductive capacity is second only to that of 
our military establishment. In the orienta- 
tion of our national life to a workable bal- 
ance between military needs and the civil- 
ian economy, our national authorities will 
unquestionably accord adequate recogni- 
tion to our schools and their operating ne- 
cessities. Meanwhile, school boards, in 
dealing with the purchasing situation as it 
has grown out of the defense program, will 
serve their schools and their constit- 
uents well by bearing in mind the 
newly developed conditions, technicalities, 
and hazards that surround all their 
transactions. 
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The Growth of Public School Expenditures 
in the United States Prior to the Depression 


Public school expenditures in the United 
States, after suffering severe reductions 
during the depression, had nearly regained 
the 1930 level by 1937-38.? It is very 
probable that they are now equal to or 
greater than the expenditures for 1930. 

With public school expenditures in the 
United States again at the peak it becomes 
important to understand why expenditures 
reached this peak. Although data are avail- 
able on this issue, the author is convinced 
that certain factors responsible for the rise 
have not been sufficiently recognized. In- 
creased attendance, expanded services, and 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar have been stressed in writings, but 
sufficient attention, especially in the recent 
literature, has not been given to the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching, the changed 
status of women, growing urbanism and 
suburbanism, and the general increase in 
living standards, as causes for increased 
public school spending. To provide data 
on these factors is the purpose of the pres- 
ent article. 

Extent of Increased Spending for Public 
Schools. The United States Office of Edu- 
cation began publishing nation-wide statis- 
tics on public school expenditures about 
1870.° Although the figures for the earlier 
years are not as accurate as those collected 
in recent years, they do present a good 
general idea of the trend in public school 
spending in the United States. 

Before 1930 public school expenditures 
in this country increased at a very rapid 
rate. At the end of every decade since 
1880 the amount spent usually was about 
double that at the end of the previous 
decade. The rate of increase varied from 
5 to 10 per cent a year. As shown in Table 
I, the total amount reported as_ being 
spent for public elementary and secondary 
schools increased from $63,396,666 in 
1870 to $2,316,790,384 in 1930 —an in- 
crease of about 3500 per cent or an aver- 
age yearly increase of about 6 per cent. 

Reasons for Increased Expenditures. 
The 3500 per cent increase in public 
school expenditures has resulted from four 
major combinations of factors: (1) those 
resulting in increased public school attend- 
ance, (2) those bringing about changes in 
the educational program, (3) those caus- 
ing a change in the status of the teaching 
profession, including the changed status 


‘Director of Studies, New York State Teachers 
Association 

2National Education Association, Research Division, 
State Comparisons of School Support (Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1941), p 9. 

‘See Annual Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, 1889-1890, Vol. I, p. 35. For data by 
years, 1870-1936 see National Education Association, 
Why Schools Cost More, pp. 132-133 (Research Bulletin, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3) (Washington, D. C.: The Association, 
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of women and the increased urbanization 
of the profession, and (4) those relating 
to living standards, living costs, prices, 
and the purchasing power of the dollar. 


1. Increased Attendance 


The American democratic tradition, the 
industrialization of the country, and the 
growth of population combined to bring 
about a phenomenal expansion of the pub- 
lic school enrollment. As democratic rights 
and privileges were extended, universal 
education for citizenship became a neces- 
sity. The requirements of democratic citi- 
zenship, the democratic ideal of equal 
opportunity for all, and the fact that educa- 
tion could not be made universal unless it 
were made free brought about free schools 


TABLE I. Growth of Public School Enrollment and 
Expenditures by Decades in the United States, 
1870-1930* 
Total Public Hlementary 
and Secondary School 


Total Expenditures for 
Public Elementary and 


Year Enrollment Secondary Schools 
1870 6,871,522 $ 63,396,666 
1880 9,867,395 78,094,687 
1890 12,722,631 140,506,715 
1900 15,503,110 214,964,618 
1910 17,813,852 426,250,434 
1920 21,578,316 1,036,151,209 
1930 25,678,015 2,316,790,384 


*United States Office of Education, Statistics of State 
School Systems 10935-1036, p. 55 (Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States 1935-1936) (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938) 


in the American states. Free public schools 
caused a rapid rise in school attendance, 
but parental neglect and economic pres- 
sures kept many children from attending 
school. Education had to be made com- 
pulsory. During each of the many depres- 
sions which accompanied industrial expan- 
sion, unemployment led to increased school 
attendance and to further demands for 
compulsory education laws and extensions 
in the compulsory school age. Every seri- 
ous depression has been accompanied by 
legislation aimed to reduce child labor.* 
Changes in occupational patterns came 
with the spread of science, industry, and 
commerce. Thousands of new professions 
and occupations requiring both broad gen- 
eral educational background and thorough 
technical preparation were created. Suc- 
cess in many of the older professions and 
occupations, such as medicine, teaching, 
and farming came to require longer periods 
of formal introduction to the growing body 
of scientific knowledge and technology. As 
a result, educational opportunities had to 
be extended upward. Larger numbers of 
children tended to remain in high schools. 
Many others took advantage of continua- 
‘See Pitkin, R. S., Public School Support in the United 
States During Periods of Economic Depression, p. 137. 


(Teachers College, Columbia University, Doctor’s Disser- 
tation) ( Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1933). 
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tion, summer, night, and part-time school 
opportunities. At the same time concern 
over the education of younger children 
brought nursery schools and kindergartens 
into being. So educational opportunities 
were extended both upward and downward. 

The foregoing factors and the general 
increase in population account for the 
fourfold increase in school enrollment in 
the United States between 1870 and 1930 
shown in Table I. The per cent of the 
total population in school increased from 
about 18 per cent in 1870 to about 21 
per cent in 1930.° The per cent of children 
from 5—17 years of age in school increased 
from 57 per cent to 81 per cent.° 

The effect of public school enrollment 
growth upon public school expenditures 
can be isolated by reducing the expendi- 
tures to a per pupil basis. Whereas total 
expenditures increased about 3500 per 
cent between 1870 and 1930, the expendi- 
ture per pupil enrolled increased only 878 
per cent.® Furthermore, part of the in- 
crease in per pupil expenditures is due to 
increased attendance on the part of pupils 
enrolled. Average daily attendance of pu- 
pils enrolled rose from 59 to 83 or a rise 
of 41 per cent.” The average number of 
days of school attendance for each pupil 
went up from 78 to 143 or to nearly 
double that of 1870.° 

Not all of these increases reflected them- 
selves in expanded expenditures per pupil, 
of course, but a large part of them did. 
At least 200 of the 878 per cent rise in per 
pupil expenditures probably can be attrib- 
uted to increased attendance by pupils 
enrolled. The conservativeness of this esti- 
mate is shown by the fact that the public 
school expenditure per day for each pupil 
enrolled increased only about 400 per cent 
between 1870 and 1930.® 


2. New and Improved Services 


The second cause of the increase during 
the period under consideration is the vast 
difference in the amount of educational 
service provided in the public schools. The 
average length of school term increased 
from 132 days to 173 days or about 31 
per cent.° Whereas the expensive high 
school offerings were available to only 
about 1 per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
public schools in 1870, high school facil- 
ities were provided for 17 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in 1930 or an increase of 
over 5200 per cent in secondary school 
attendance.® Greater knowledge of child 
life, rapidly accumulating scientific knowl- 
edge in all fields, higher standards in edu- 


“Statistics of State School Systems 1935-1936, op. cit 
p. 56 
See Table II 
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cation, health, safety, and other matters, 
the growing complexity of civic and social 
life, demands for more individual atten- 
tion, improved teaching methods, the ex- 
pansion of secondary education, new voca- 
tions, and increased leisure brought a host 
of new offerings and services into the pub- 
lic schools. The number of subjects taught 
in the elementary schools of New York 
State more than doubled between 1850 
and 1930; the number of high school sub- 
jects increased by 125 per cent during the 
same period.’ A few of the major new 
services added were the following: attend- 
ance service, transportation, recreation 
programs, medical and health service, 
nurse service, guidance, library service, 
and special services for the handicapped. 


TABLE II. Trends in Total Public School Expendi- 
tures Per Pupil Enrolled in the United States, 
1870-1930* 
Total Expenditure Per 
Pupil Enrolled Per Year 


Total Expenditure Per 
Pupil Per Day 


Per cent of Per cent of 

Increase over Increase over 
Year 4mount 1870 {mount 1870 
1870 $ 9.23 $.12 
1880 7.91 14 10 17 
1890 11.04 20 13 8 
1900 13.87 50 14 17 
1910 23.93 159 | 75 
1920 48.02 420 39 295 
1930 90.23 878 f 425 


"Derived from Table I 


The expansion of services, especially on 
the secondary school level, obviously in- 
creases per pupil expenditures, but it is 
not easy to determine the precise extent 
to which it does. One measurable factor 
is the pupil-teacher ratio (increased serv- 
ices tend to reduce the pupil-teacher ratio; 
the lower the ratio, the higher the per 
pupil expenditures). Between 1870 and 
1930 the average pupil-teacher ratio in 
the United States decreased from 34.3 to 
about 30.° Since only teachers and not all 
professional employees are included in 
figuring the ratio, an adjustment must be 
made, especially in the 1930 ratio. It ob- 
viously is too high. If all positions were 
included, it probably would turn out to 
be about 28 instead of 30. In other words, 
there probably was a drop of approxi 
mately 20 per cent in the true ratio be- 
tween 1870 and 1930. 

Many other increases in services do not 
directly affect the pupil-teacher ratio. 
These include such items as longer terms, 
transportation, libraries, books and sup- 
plies, and school buildings which incor- 
porate higher health, safety, and structural 
standards and which must provide the 
expanded physical facilities necessary to 
provide the many services of a modern 
educational program. The effects of such 
services upon expenditures must be de 
termined by budgetary analysis. In 1870 
transportation of pupils and other auxiliary 
agencies represented but an_ insignificant 
percentage of total public school expendi- 


"Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, Education for Amer 
ican Life (New York McGraw Hill Book Co., 1938) 
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The students in the art classes of the Chicago public high schools, like their younger 
brothers and sisters in the elementary school, love to work with fascinating colors. 
1 great diversity of interests is offered to the members of these senior high school 


art classes. The student who does not 


excel in or especially enjoy drawing and 


painting may express himself with other interesting materials. 





tures;" in 1930 they amounted to 2.79 
per cent.'® Interest and fixed changes 
(arising from improved physical facilities) 
in 1870 probably did not amount to over 
1 per cent;" in 1930 they represented 6.16 
per cent.'” In 1870 textbooks and instruc- 
tional supplies generally were supplied by 
the pupils except for less than one half of 
1 per cent spent for libraries;’ 2.90 per 
cent of the total expenditures for 1929-30 
went for these.'’ Without allowing for im 
provements in maintenance, operation, 
equipment, and materials, over 11 per cent 
of the 1930 total expenditures per pupil 
are for goods and services which did not 
enter into the expenditures for public 
schools in 1870. 

New and improved services provided in 
the public schools, without allowing for 
the change in the caliber of personnel re- 
quired to offer these, are an important 
factor in the growth of expenditures over 


Estimates based por listribution of expenditures in 
New York State 1869-70 
Why Sch ( t More, op it., p. 141 


the 60-year period. A school term which 
is 31 per cent longer, a 5200 per cent in- 
crease in secondary school attendance, a 
20 per cent decrease in pupil-teacher 
ratios, and at least 11 per cent of the 1930 
expenditures devoted to items which were 
insignificant in 1870, would have resulted 
in increased expenditures for public schools 
even if salaries, wages, and other costs had 
remained the same as they were in 1870 
\t the very least, 250 of the remaining 
700 per cent increase in expenditures 
(3500-2800) was due to this factor alone. 
This estimate is very conservative since it 
allows nothing for the increase in high 
school attendance, only in so far as it 
affects the pupil-teacher ratio, and allows 
nothing for increased length of term since 
it is assumed that this has reflected itself 
in increased attendance. There now re- 
mains only a 450 per cent increase in per 
pupil expenditures to be accounted for 
(700-250). 


Nort Mr. Burke will complete his discussion of the 
rowth of school expenditures pr to the depression in 
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The Community Approach to Guidance 


Clifford Froehlich’ 


At the present time there is a great deal 
of loose talk about guidance. School super- 
intendents and principals are making a 
mad dash for the ‘guidance bandwagon,” 
the latest fad in education. Hardly an edu- 
cational convention is held that does not 
have its full share of “Guidance Experts”’ 
who talk in textbook language and in glow- 
ing terms of the needs and functions of a 
guidance program. Unfortunately, most of 
the speeches that are made by university 
professors, deal with the successful guid- 
ance programs in the large school. Few ar- 
ticles appear in the professional journals 
that deal with the organization of guidance 
programs in the small school and in non- 
school youth-serving agencies. The writer 
is of the opinion that the dearth of pub- 
lished material on guidance in the small 
school is due to the lack of effective guid- 
ance plans and programs in the small 
school. They, as a rule, do not have the 
facilities or the personnel to provide ade- 
quate guidance services for their students. 

In a recent study of the conditions in 
North Dakota, it was found that less than 
25 per cent of the small schools had some 
kind of an organized and effective pro- 
gram. Yet no one can deny that the youth 
attending schools located in our rural and 
semirural areas are in need of guidance, 
and it is probably true that they are get- 
ting “help” from uninformed instructors or 
prejudiced laymen who are not conversant 
with acceptable guidance techniques. The 
administrator of the small school has ex- 
cused himself on two grounds: the lack of 
facilities, or the lack of trained personnel. 
But, he cannot go on forever with excuses. 
As the wheels of the “bandwagon”’ roll 
nearer his community, public opinion will 
undoubtedly force him to jump on as the 
administrators in the large schools have 
done. 

In 1939 the American Youth Commis- 
sion adopted recommendations for a pro- 
gram for American Youth. In broad terms, 
the commission urges immediate attention 
to the employment aid and educational 
adjustments of young people. The commis- 
sion, recognizing youth problems as a 
national phenomenon, strongly urged fed- 
eral support for relevant programs. The 
dollar and human values, lost by a genera- 
tion of unadjusted young people, tran- 
scends state or regional boundaries in its 
effect on national well-being. Federal sup- 
port and leadership is needed. In the last 
analysis, however, the local community 
must squarely face the problems of its 
own young people before effective federal 
cooperation can come into being. Annual 
crops of high school graduates, out-of- 
school youth, unemployed young workers, 
contribute year by year to the problems 
of delinquency, relief, and welfare in every 
community. Solution of these problems 
' North Dakota 


‘State Supervisor 


will require curricular adjustment, work 
relief, and recreation programs, and _ in- 
creased employment opportunities. To 
move forward effectively in these areas de- 
mands local community cooperation. 

Cass County in North Dakota signifi- 
cantly demonstrates most of the problems 
encountered in guidance work, and is 
rather ideally suited as a source of research 
data. It is rather a closely knit, homoge- 
neous unit, socially, economically, and 
geographically. It covers an area of about 
40 miles square in the heart of the Red 
River Valley where agriculture is the 
dominant industry. Its urban center, 
Fargo, is the largest city in the state, and 
is noted as a wholesale distribution center 
in the northwest. There are nine classified 
high schools in the county, three of which 
are located in Fargo, the county seat. 
There are 16 graded and_ consolidated 
schools with enrollments ranging from 21 
to 1284 in the high school. The smallest 
high school has but two teachers; the larg- 
est, 53. 


The Original Leadership 


Cass County, like most other rural 
counties, was faced with the necessity of 
doing something for its youth, but each of 
the yvouth-serving agencies lacked funds 
and personnel. The county superintendent 
of schools felt the need and took the ini- 
tiative in organizing a cooperative program 
in which all youth-serving agencies in the 
county, including the schools, would par- 
ticipate in providing a place where youth 
could go for help in solving their prob- 
lems. It was decided, after investigation, 
that the most urgent need seemed to be 
co-ordination of facilities rather than addi- 
tional agencies. Consequently, the Com- 
munity Guidance Center was established 
as a Clearinghouse for all youth problems. 
Thus the founders of the program defi- 
nitely committed themselves to a program 
involving the development of guidance 
techniques for the 23 high schools with en- 
rollments of less than 100 students as well 
as the two schools with larger student 
bodies. 

The Center is a cooperative organization 
financed by the cooperating agencies. By 
pooling the resources and facilities of each 
of the small schools and other nonschool 
vouth-serving agencies sufficient funds 
were secured, without handicapping any 
agency, to carry on an adequate guidance 
program. Under such a plan the local 
school administrator no longer can say 
that facilities or trained personnel are not 
available. 

It was decided that the youth of the 
county could expect five things from the 
center: 

1. Aid in learning more about their own 
interests, aptitudes, and problems. 

2. Aid in determining vocational fitness 
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and in selecting an institution for further 
training which offers courses of study most 
suited to needs, and where success is most 
probable. 

_3. Objective, scientific, and expert ad- 
vice and assistance to help them meet their 
needs rather than guesswork and senti- 
mentality. 

4. For those who cannot profitably go 
to college — aid in selection of vocational 
field, and information about job opportu- 
nities, job requirements, and the possibili- 
ties of a successful future in the chosen 
field. 

5. Aid in diagnosis and treatment of the 
causes of maladjustment — such as read- 
ing defects, health problems, personal 
mannerisms, or similar conditions. 


Plan of Organization 


_ To provide continuous community par- 
ticipation an advisory council composed of 
one representative from each of the 23 
agencies in the community that serve 
youth was established. This advisory 
council makes recommendations regarding 
the services of the guidance center and 
keeps up the interest of the agencies in its 
work. A youth advisory council composed 
of one representative from each commu- 
nity having a high school interprets the 
program to the youth of Cass County. To 
provide immediate supervision of financial. 
technical, and administrative detail a 
board of directors was established with the 
following representation: the superintend- 
ent of the Fargo public schools, two mem- 
bers of the Fargo board of education, the 
county superintendent of schools and one 
representative from the County School 
Officers Association, the County Welfare 
Board and the Community Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the personnel director of North 
Dakota State College, and one member at 
large chosen by the board of directors. The 
director of the guidance center and the 
technical consultant are ex-officio members 
of the board. The board of directors has 
three standing committees: the technical 
committee, the administrative committee, 
and the financial committee. The board of 
directors elects its own officers and 
schedules its meetings once each month to 
decide those matters within its jurisdic- 
tion as brought up by the director of the 
center. Charts I and IT show the organiza- 
tion of the center. 

At the outset six objectives were listed 
for the Community Guidance Center. 
They are: 

1. To provide a clearinghouse to which 
youth might be referred, or where they 
could come voluntarily for help with their 
social, economic, vocational, and personal 
problems. 

2. To provide a means of co-ordinating 
the efforts of existing agencies dealing with 
vouth, by providing an exchange of avail- 
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Chart 1 — Organization Chart of the Cass County Community 
Guidance Center, Fargo, North Dakota. 


able data, and by assisting in the adjust- 
ment of individual cases. 

3. To provide a testing and counseling 
service to aid youth in objectively analyz- 
ing their needs. 

4. To refer youth to the proper agency 
or agencies in the community for help in 
solving problems. 

5. To make available to the local school 
administrators technical personnel which 
could assist in evaluating and changing 
curriculums and in establishing guidance 
services. 

6. To conduct an in-service training 
program for the personnel of all agencies 
that deal with youth so that they might 
more effectively use the proven techniques 
of personnel work. 


Provides Co-ordination 


The system can be likened to a huge 
wheel, the hub of which is the Community 
Guidance Center. The spokes of the wheel 
radiate to all community organizations and 
agencies serving youth: The NYA, CCC, 
the County Welfare Board, Juvenile 
Court, the Health Service, the schools and 
colleges, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
Public Employment Service, and like or- 
ganizations. These “spoke” agencies have 
the power to refer cases to the center 
for testing and counseling. The center in 
turn may draw upon one or all agencies 
for supplementary factual data such as 
scholastic records from the schools, case 
records from the welfare office, work his- 
tory from the employment service, or 
medical reports from the health service. 
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After the center has diagnosed the case, 
the individual is referred out again to one 
or more of the “spoke” agencies, for treat- 
ment; if for placement, to the employment 
service; if for additional training, to the 
schools, and so forth. 


Services Available 


The services of the center include test- 
ing, personal counseling, and information 
dealing with general and specific aspects 
of the field. In so far as they function in 
the field of personal guidance they are 
available to all the youth of Cass County. 
In so far as they relate to the administra- 
tion, support, and philosophy of guidance 
they are available to all who wish to make 
contact with the center. 

The testing program includes a series 
of tests which measure objectively the 
ability of the person being tested to make 
progress under the formal educational 
program, his proficiency in a wide range 
of technical skills, his probable dominating 
interests, and his basic personality traits. 

Counseling takes the form of a personal 
interview with the guidance technician in 
which such information as that furnished 
by the testing program is combined with 
all other available information such as 
health and social history to mark out fields 
of endeavor in which the youth being 
interviewed is likely to succeed. 

In the informational service is included 
a wide range of data about the opportuni- 
ties for employment and requirements for 
success in a specific job situation. This ma- 
terial is available to schools whose present 
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facilities may not be adequate to meet the 
needs of its pupil personnel. It is also 
available to those individuals who may 
wish to supplement present information 
with further study in a particular field 
and to any others who may wish only to 
become more familiar with the general 
philosophy and processes of guidance. 

Provision is also made to supply inter- 
ested groups with a speaker from the 
Guidance Center who can cover in further 
detail any aspect of the problem of guid- 
ance which obviously must be treated in- 
adequately in a general prospectus. 

It frequently happens that some mem- 
ber of a school staff or any member of the 
community at large may need help in deal- 
ing with the problems which a young man 
or woman has brought to him. The Guid- 
ance Center is available for consultation 
at such times. 

School administrators receive help in 
establishing guidance services or in organ- 
izing courses in guidance in their local 
school. Trained student personnel workers 
go to each of the schools to assist in build- 
ing a functioning program. 


Looking Forward 


It is impossible to predict the future of 
the Guidance Center. It is now completing 
its second year of operation and seems to 
have found a very definite place in the 
community. The community may find its 
continuation unnecessary or unwise or im- 
practical. On the other hand, it may oc- 
cupy a place of increasing importance in 
the lives of young people since its tech- 
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niques are flexible and its objectives un- 
restricted as far as research grants and 
other limiting factors are concerned. These 
points about its present state of develop- 
ment should be noted. 

In the first place, its growth has been 
slow because of insistence from the begin- 
ning on educating the community to the 
problem and enlisting community support 
at each step. In this very process however 
lies one of its greatest strengths, since the 
individuals who participate in its progress 
in any capacity are more vitally interested 
than they would be under another pattern 
of organization. 

In the second place, its work rests on 
the obvious assumption that it is easier 
to help the individual young person if one 
knows the areas in which help is needed. 
At present its services are devoted mainly 
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to young people in the schools but grad- 
ually the work of the guidance center will 
provide school teachers and administrators 
with enough basic guidance skills so that 
the schools will come to carry a greater 
share of their responsibility for guidance. 
It will then be possible for the Community 
Guidance Center to devote more time to 
out-of-school youth for whom so little ade- 
quate guidance is now available. 

In the third place, the guidance center 
is not just another youth agency compet- 
ing with other agencies in the field. It is a 
diagnostic service available to other agen- 
cies so that their own work can become 
more effective. In the process, the guid- 
ance center may discover gaps in available 
services to young people or overlapping 
services or unco-ordinated services, and it 
will then be the responsibility of the ad- 
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visory council to bring about a more in- 
tegrated program of youth activities in 
the light of their findings. 

In the fourth place, the program has 
been patterned in terms of the needs of the 
community. It imposes no point of view 
nor does it present a program drawn up 
solely on theoretical considerations. It 
provides service needed by all of the 
agencies at a price that they can afford. 

And finally, its activities are so pat- 
terned that it may well be considered as a 
demonstration and research center leading 
toward an effective program for the small 
schools of the nation. It is established in 
a typical rural area. Its findings may point 
toward the ultimate solution of the char- 
acteristic problems of lack of facilities and 
personnel for effective guidance programs 
in the small school. 


Draftee Rejections Have Implications 
for School Health Programs William P. Uhler, Jr.’ 


In peace times the interest of the public 
in the physical condition of the youth of 
the country is at low ebb. A general 
apathy to the problem exists, and much 
of whatever interest in the school health 
program (interpreted in its broadest sense, 
and including physical education) is ex- 
pressed, is on the part of the highly vocal 
group who, in the interest of so-called 
economy, attack health services as ‘fads 
and frills’ and therefore unnecessary in 
public education. 

In the event of a national emergency, 
such as at present exists, when the phys- 
ical fitness of our youth is so obviously of 
primary importance, interest centers on fit- 
ness and programs to produce and main- 
tain it. Also, there is much lamentation 
and alarm on the part of those who feel 
that the health of American youth is not 
what it should be. 

In the midst of a national military pre- 
paredness program, it is well that we take 
stock of our resources in man power. This 
is being done by the screening process of 
the draft. It is also well that we analyze 
ovr way of living in terms of the proce- 
dures that influence the health of those to 
whom we look for service in the various 
branches of the preparedness organization. 
In these procedures the school has a defi- 
nite part. As we know litile about the 
physical fitness of those who engage in the 
producing end of preparedness, it will be 
necessary to confine this discussion to the 
findings of the draft boards. 

We hear and read such statements as, 
“The youth of the nation is soft.” From 
every side this sentiment comes to our 
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notice. If it is true, it is a sad commentary 
on us, for we know that to a great extent 
health is purchasable. We can have it if 
we are willing to pay the price. But is it 
true? 

In comparing the rejections from mili- 
tary service in the present emergency with 
those in the first World War, notice should 
be given the following factors: 

The age span of those called for train- 
ing by the present draft is five years great- 
er than that of the 1917-18 draft, which 
means that there is an increased possibility 
of defects. Also, the standards of evalua- 
tion of today are higher than those of 24 
years ago. While final figures are lacking, 
those available at present show a lower 
incidence of rejection than in 1917-18. 

Attention should be particularly directed 
at the type of disability for which rejec- 
tions are being made. In New Jersey, pre- 
liminary reports show that the leading 
causes in their order of incidence are: 
dental defects, defects of vision, defects of 
the extremities, heart and circulatory de- 
fects, and defects of the abdominal organs 
and walls. Later reports would seem to in- 
dicate that social diseases should be in- 
cluded in this group. 


Has Physical Education Helped? 


Some feel that the activity programs of 
our schools, in terms of the end results in 
physical health, have not been successful. 
However, the evidence does not bear out 
this contention. In a recent editorial re- 
lease the American Medical Association, 
referring to the first available figures, 
states: “Actually ... this sample of 
those rejected does not show any specific 
deterioration in the population. By com- 


parison with previous records, it indicates 
that the general health of the nation is 
good.” A recent Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Bulletin states “America’s youth 
today is more fit to serve the country than 
any previous generation, including the 
youth of the World War.” It would seem, 
then, that in spite of limitations in facili- 
ties, staff, and time made available, the 
physical-education program has_ con- 
tributed to produce desirable results, and 
has been a good investment. Which does 
not mean that all that could be done, has 
been done. 

The cause for the greater part of the 
rejections is the failure of individuals to 
make use of available health services. 
Many of the defects are of a preventable 
nature. Thus, we know how to avoid or 
remove many of the defects found. We 
have not done so, solely because we have 
been unwilling to pay the costs. 

In terms of the defects that exist, we 
are today being penalized for the disabil- 
ities resulting from the epidemic of infan- 
tile paralysis of 1916, and from the nutri- 
tional deficiencies during the depression 
years. For neither of these can the school 
be held responsible. If the school has failed 
to make its full contribution to physical 
fitness, wherein does the failure lie and 
why? 

One failure that can be laid directly at 
the door of the school is that, in the main, 
the curriculum is still dominated by the 
academic and to a certain degree by the 
classical. It is still difficult to obtain a 
reasonable time allotment for those activ- 
ities that can produce physical fitness. 
There is still a lag in the appreciation of 
the need for adequate health services. The 
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health examination is too often perfunc- 
tory and superficial. Not all schoolmen 
have realized these facts and too few have 
fought to remedy them. All credit to those 
who have. 

But what has been the contribution of 
the layman? The term layman must be 
interpreted to include the board of educa- 
tion, that, acting for the general public, 
interprets their wishes in terms of the 
school budget. We repeat that to a certain 
extent, good health is purchasable. But by 
and large, health and safety education is 
inadequate and health service is far below 
what is needed. These lacks can frequently 
be explained on a basis of inadequate 
funds. To do the job we must have facili- 
ties, equipment, and staff. To date, the 
funds to provide these necessities have not 
been generally available. In those commu- 
nities where funds have been provided, the 
results have been gratifying. 

Through the depression years there was 
much hue and cry to the effect that among 
others, the health and physical-education 
program was an unnecessary luxury. The 
still undefined label, “a fad and a frill,” 
was attached freely to this branch of the 
educational curriculum. The professional 
personnel was reduced and often supervi- 
sion was eliminated. The loss in personnel 
has been more than made up in the past 
few years, but where supervision was elim- 
inated it has seldom been restored. In fact, 
here and there this function, so necessary 
to maintain a high standard of work, is 
still under attack in the name of short- 
sighted economy. 


“Varsity v. Intramurals” 


Another of the deficiencies is the result 
partly of disinterest on the part of the 
school authorities and partly of the pres- 
sures from outside the school. Any second- 
ary school with sufficient enrollment to 
make it possible would feel chagrined were 
it to lack a varsity football and basketball 
team, and in some cases, a baseball team. 
Much less chagrin is encountered in the 
absence of a sports program for the mass 
of the pupils. For example, recent inquiry 
in a school with an enrollment of well over 
a thousand boys, shows that approximately 
one hundred different boys participate in 
varsity activities. Almost no provision is 
made for an intramural program. It is im- 
possible with the staff provided, to do more 
than skim the surface. The girls’ program 
is better, for the teachers, relieved of the 
necessity for coaching varsity teams, can 
spread their efforts over a wider area. 

This is not an attack on varsity sports. 
Varsity and intramural sports are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Both can be provided, if 
there is sufficient staff. The varsity, being 
spectacular, and having the support of the 
various pressure groups within and with- 
out the school always manages to find 
funds, staff, time, and facilities. In many 
schools, intramurals limp in, a poor second 
For example, one school found it possible 
to provide a physical education teacher 
who spent five sevenths of his time in var- 
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EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 


The most important contribution which public 
education can make to our national defense is 
not training men for industry, important as that 
is, but in building the morale of our young 
citizens. When democracy is threatened, the 
thing that supports and sustains our people is 
the faith in a domocratic way of life and the 
spirit of the people which unites them solidly 
behind the political, military and economic 
measures necessary for our protection and the 
continuance of our way of life.— Ben G. 
Graham, 
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sity coaching and with the help of seven 
assistants cared for the varsity teams. 
There was no intramural program. Such 
unbalance does not make sense. It is only 
by providing for the mass of pupils and 
for the physical development of all that 
we can hope to meet the needs in man 
power, both in war and in peace. 

From the foregoing, the following con- 
clusions are made: 

1. The general physical fitness of our 
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youth is better than it has ever previously 
been. Our nation is not soft. 

2. Certain deficiencies do exist. In part 
they are the result of insufficient attention 
to the problem, both by schoolmen and 
those without the school. 

3. Many of the present deficiencies 
could have been prevented. Adequate pro- 
grams of health and physical education in- 
cluding health services would have greatly 
reduced the number of physical defects. 

4. Such programs are possible only if 
sufficient funds are provided. 

5. Varsity teams, however spectacular, 
that only provide activity for a very small 
proportion of our school population, are 
in themselves inadequate. Programs for all 
are needed. An intramural program that 
provides for one thousand pupils, is of 
relatively greater importance than a 
varsity program that provides for one 
hundred. Physical development is_ not 
achieved in the grandstand. 

6. This nation can have an improved 
physical fitness, if it is willing to pay for it. 





Pupils of the Jamieson Elementary School, Chicago, decorate the school library with 
the dolls they have dressed to represent the various book characters. In practically 
all of the public elementary schools in the city of Chicago there is a library program 
in force. In most of the schools a centrally located room has been set apart for the 
library and book collection, according to Dr. Wm. H. Johnson, Superintendent 


of the Chicago public 
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Liability for Negligence of Educational 
Officers and Employees Edgar Fuller, J.D., Ed.D.” 


This is a discussion of problems that 
arise after an accident has happened in 
connection with the public schools. It con- 
cerns the rights and liabilities of all the 
parties involved, including the school dis- 
trict itself. Proper adjustment of these 
rights and liabilities can prevent recur- 
rences of similar accidents, while valuable 
lessons in safety education may be lost 
when the adjustments are not made accord- 
ing to sound public policy. 

The merging of the principles of teach- 
er’s liability and school district liability 
into the larger principles that govern all 
persons and all local governments has 
often obscured the importance of these 
matters to teachers and school districts. 
General unawareness of school people 
about them has permitted unjustified fears 
about liability, statutes that are contrary 
to sound public policy, and excessive costs 
for liability insurance. 

It shall be our task to indicate: first, 
the scope of the liability problem as it 
affects teachers and_ school districts; 
second, the standard of care teachers and 
school district officers must observe under 
the law; third, the manner in which ad- 
justments are made of the respective rights 
of an injured person, the person who 
caused the injury, and the public; fourth, 
what might be done to motivate more 
careful conduct and make a better adjust- 
ment of the rights of all parties concerned. 

Limitations of space make it necessary 
to arbitrarily restrict the areas of discus- 
sion. The legal rules will be limited to 
those that apply to the most common tort 

-negligence. Both legal history and legal 
theory will be minimized, and illustrations 
will be carefully chosen in order to em- 
phasize the central theme and to omit as 
many complicating and technical factors 
as possible. 


A. Scope of the problem and distri- 
bution of liability 

In spite of precautions, the number of 
accidents in and about schools is surpris- 
ingly large. In Los Angeles, for instance, 
a city with an average daily attendance 
of about 250,000 pupils, there was an 
official record of 9482 injuries to pupils 
during the school year 1939-40; 5894 of 
these occurred on school grounds, 3223 in 
school buildings, and 365 off the school 
grounds. Among these, 3001 were listed as 
major injuries which included, according 
to the Los Angeles classifications, all frac- 
tures, dislocations, internal injuries, con- 
cussions, second- and third-degree burns, 
lacerations necessitating stitches or clips, 
serious puncture wounds or _ infections. 
There were 6481 minor injuries — cuts, 
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lacerations, sprains, or first-degree burns. 
Five of the accidents in 1939-40, three 
less than during the preceding year, re- 
sulted in the death of the pupil.? This 
record exists in spite of the fact that Los 
Angeles exercises probably more than the 
ordinary amount of care in the prevention 
of accidents to pupils.* 

The principal aspects of the liability 
problem most important to teachers and 
school boards are: first, the personal re- 
sponsibility of teachers or other school 
employees;* second, the liability of the 
school district itself. It should here be 
emphasized that there is no responsibility 
merely because an accident, however re- 
grettable, happens to result in an injury 
to a pupil during the hours he is under 
the jurisdiction of the school. Much of 
the fear that teachers have recently dis- 
played about their personal liability has 
resulted from a misunderstanding on this 
point. Likewise, parents sometimes seek 
damages from a teacher or a school dis- 
trict merely because their child has been 
injured. The law seldom permits a recov- 
ery where there has been no fault. Except 
in a limited class of school-bus cases 
created by statutes in North Carolina,° 
there cannot be any recovery in any state 
unless the injury was caused deliberately 
or negligently. 

According to the present law, teachers 
are liable for their own negligence during 
their employment in the schools in all 
states except New York and New Jersey. 
Their personal liability is similar to that 
of other citizens, with some qualifications 
in Massachusetts® and a few other states. 
Subject to the numerous limitations which 
attach to members of public administra- 
tive boards generally, the same is true of 
the school officers who serve on boards of 
education. But these limitations are so 
inclusive that the individual school-board 
member is seldom liable personally for 
any tort committed in the schools. School- 
board officers may, and occasionally do, 
incur liability by acting maliciously, but 
there is usually no personal fault and 
therefore no personal liability for most of 
their actions because they act as a board 
rather than as individuals. 

The school district, as a public quasi 
corporation, is not generally liable for the 
negligence of its employees except in New 
York, California, New Jersey, and Wash- 

2From information furnished by J. C. Anderson, Secre- 
tarial Division, Los Angeles City Board of Education. 

For the incidence of school accidents among 818,000 
pupils in various states for the year 1938-39, see Safety 
Education, pp. 279-329. 18th Yearbook, A. A. S. A, 
Washington, 1940 

‘Hereafter all these persons will be included, for the 
purposes of this paper, in either of the terms, “‘teacher’’ 
or “employee.” 

tN. C. Laws of 1935, c. 245; 1939, c. 267. 


See Fulgoni v. Johnston (Mass.), 19 N.E. (2d) $42 
(1939). 
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ington, although there is some strictly 
limited liability in Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, Minnesota, and Connecticut. With 
the general situation in mind, let us 
now inquire what negligence is, and how 
the law of negligence is applied to teach- 
ers, board members, and school districts. 


B. Standards of care required by the 
law 


Ordinarily, the tort of negligence has 
been committed when damage to person or 
property has been caused by the failure 
of any person to exercise that degree of 
care which an ordinary prudent or reason- 
able person would exercise under similar 
circumstances. This standard is objective 
and is determined by the legal duty of 
care which is owed by every person to all 
other persons. But liability is not the in- 
evitable result of careless conduct or even 
careless conduct that results in harm to 
another. Interpretations of what is meant 
by “legal duty” eliminate much liability 
that would exist if recovery were possible 
for all damage resulting from acts of care- 
lessness.’ For instance, a trespasser has 
fewer rights against the owner of negli- 
gently maintained premises than has the 
visitor who has been invited to the 
premises. 

The standard of care is even less objec- 
tive in practice than it sounds in definition. 
The rule of the “reasonable man under 
like circumstances” must be applied, of 
course, to an infinite range of individuals 
and to an infinite number of possible situa- 
tions. The common law has long recog- 
nized the special responsibilities of groups 
engaged in particular callings, such as inn- 
keepers, bailees, railroad operators, and 
various professional groups, doctors, for 
instance, must exercise reasonable care as 
members of their professional class; the 
technical skill required of them during an 
important operation would be judged by 
the skill of surgeons generally. Teachers 
are liable according to the standards of 
their professional class. Injuries to per- 
sonality through mere failure to teach 
effectively have never been construed as 
torts, however, and are legally distin- 
guished from physical harms of the type 
caused by positive acts of negligence. 

Recognition of the fact that some 
groups of persons must exercise more care 
in an absolute sense than others in order 
to meet the objective standard applied to 
their class has led to further distinctions. 
For instance, the law has been adapted to 
classes of persons who possess less than 
ordinary capacity for exercising care. 
Negligence implies fault. Yet if the stand- 

*Palsgraf v. Long Island Ry. Co., 222 App. Div. 166, 


225 N.Y.S. 412 (1927), reversed, 248 N.Y. 339, 162 NE. 
99, 59 A.L.R. 1253 (1928) 
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ard of the “reasonable man” were enforced 
on a purely objective basis, innocent men 
who had exercised the highest degree of 
care of which they were capable might 
still be held liable for harms. They sel- 
dom, if ever, are. 

As a matter of fact, neither judges nor 
juries can escape consideration of the age, 
sex, intelligence, education and physical 
abilities of the defendants as parts of the 
circumstances accounting for the harm. 
The defendants ordinarily appear before 
them in person. The law anticipates that 
allowances will be made for the aged, 
near blind, crippled, or obviously unintel- 
ligent individuals. “The difference lies be- 
tween law in statement and law in opera- 
tion; between jural postulates and jury 
judgment.’* The “reasonable man” be- 
comes in practice “. . . the personification 
of the social conscience of the court or 
jury, whichever it is, which passes author- 
itatively upon his acts and omissions.” 

A person is not liable for all the harm 
that can be traced to his acts through a 
tortuous series of causes and effects. In a 
practical sense, this is merely an inquiry 
to find how far down the trail of causes 
and effects the courts will go before the 
loss from the harm is left on the person 
who suffers it, rather than shifted to an- 
other whose careless actions have more or 
less directly caused it. The lawyers call it 
the doctrine of legal cause, and courts 
have often held that liability extends to all 
the damage which a reasonable man would 
have foreseen under the circumstances. 

The tests of legal causes are difficult to 
apply, and necessarily leave much to the 
imaginations of judges and juries. Excep- 


‘Leon Green, Judge and Jury, p. 178. Vernon Law 
Book Company, Kansas City, 1930. The same factors 
doubtless influence judges 

*Francis H. Bohlen, Fifty Years of Torts, 50 Harv. L. 
Rev. 725, 1225 (1937) 
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tional cases violate general principles un- 
less the latter are so broadened that they 
become meaningless for ordinary cases. 
About the only generalization to be made 
is that, if liability is to follow, the de- 
fendant’s negligent act must be reasonably 
closely connected with the harm in time, 
place, circumstance, or some combination 
of these. It must be proximate rather than 
remote and foresight of the harm is an 
important test. 

Once liability has been found, the tort- 
feasor is responsible for all the harm of 
which his tortuous act has been the legal 
cause. The rules to determine the extent 
of the consequences for which damages 
may be collected are the same as those 
used to determine the causal relationship 
between the defendant’s act and the harm. 


Negligence: How Determined 


Negligence is a mixed question of law 
and fact. It is a problem for the jury as 
long as reasonable men may differ on the 
conclusions to be reached from the evi- 
dence. The damages are fixed by the jury. 
The judge has much power over the pro- 
ceedings, however, and may direct a ver- 
dict in a clear case. He has authority to 
decrease the amount of damages allowed 
by the jury verdict if he regards them as 
excessive. In some states he may also give 
the defendant an alternative to pay more 
damages than were assessed by the jury 
or to stand a new trial.’® 

The defense of contributory negligence 
to an action for negligence deserves special 
mention. A plaintiff, who by his own fail- 

See notes and comments, 44 Yale L. Jour. 318 
(1934); 32 Mich. L. Rev. 538 (1934); 20 Corn. L. 
Quart. 342 (1935); 19 Va. L. Rev. 748 (1933). For an 
instance where a school district tort case was reversed 
unless the plaintiff would agree to a reduction of the 
judgment from $15,000 to $5,000, see Bellman v. San 
Francisco High School Dist., 73 P. (2d) 596 (1937), 


affirmed, 11 Cal. (2d) 576 (1938), by adoption of the 
same opinion 


School Cooperation With 
Governmental Agencies Raymond D. Meade’ 


In recent years it has become increas- 
ingly apparent to educators that the in- 
fluence of the Federal Government, in the 
form of large grants of public funds, is 
being felt in the field of education, as well 
as in many other allied social areas. This 
plunge of Uncle Sam into the stream of 
American school life has set up a myriad 
of new educational whirlpools, these whirl- 
pools of administrative reaction being as 
numerous and as varied in nature and in- 
tensity as the many philosophies of educa- 
tion themselves. 

For some time, education has been con- 
tent to move more or less peacefully along 

—convinced of its own righteousness, 


‘Principal, Bloom Township High School 


Chicago 
Heights, Ill 


serene in acceptance of its own historic 
aims, and unmindful to a _ considerable 
degree of the many new demands being 
made upon it by a changing society. As a 
result, the national government has en- 
tered the field of education, as it has 
entered other social areas in which existing 
institutions have been unwilling or finan- 
cially unable to accept new responsibilities, 
and has provided large sums of money to 
be expended in accomplishing what, from 
the national point of view, were felt to be 
desirable ends. 

In invading the field of education 
through organizations such as the NYA 
and the CCC, the Federal Government 
must be considered as having undertaken 
activities well within the range of respon- 
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ure to exercise reasonable care has con- 
tributed a concurring legal cause to the 
harm, is guilty of contributory negligence. 
Again the test is that of the ‘reasonable 
man under like circumstances,” and the 
standard for children is, like the standard 
of care itself, that to be expected from a 
child of like age, intelligence, and experi- 
ence. The rule of the common law has 
long been that where both parties were 
negligent neither could recover. 

When the slight negligence of the plain- 
tiff bars any recovery for the much more 
serious negligence of the defendant, in- 
justice commonly results, and statutes have 
sometimes altered the rule. The purpose 
is to compel each party to pay for his 
own fault. Thus the Wisconsin statute 
provides: 


Contributory negligence shall not bar recovery 
in an action... to recover damages for neg- 
ligence . . . if such negligence was not as great 
as the negligence of the person against whom 
recovery is sought, but any damages allowed shall 
be diminished by the jury in the proportion to 
the amount of negligence attributable to the 
person recovering.” 


Whatever may be true about other parts 
of tort law, that concerned with negligence 
and contributory negligence is obviously 
flexible and extremely adjustable to the 
demands of particular situations. Here are 
both its strengths and its weaknesses. It 
has both the virtues and the shortcomings 
of the Anglo-American jury system. It is 
a natural battleground for those who be- 
lieve in and trust the jury system and 
those who do not. 

Note: Dr. Fuller will continue this discus- 
sion in the November issue of the JOURNAL. 
— Editor. 


“Wisconsin Laws of 1931, c. 242. For a good discus- 
sion of the cases under this statute, see Thomas P. 
Whelen, Comparative Negligence, 20 Marquette L. Rev 
189 (1936). See Charles O. Gregory, Tort Contribution 
Practice in New York, 20 Corn. L. Quart. 269 (1936). 


sibilities of the local school. The NYA and 
the CCC were organized solely in the in- 
terests of youth and are designed to con- 
tribute to their general welfare both in 
training and in personal growth. As such, 
these organizations are educational and 
have the same objectives as the school. 
The school world as a whole has looked 
upon these new creations with mingled 
emotions. Some educators have resented 
them as infringements upon the rights and 
responsibilities of the local school unit. 
Others have regarded them as charitable 
organizations to be used in the interests 
of individual pupils only as a last resort. 
Still others have ignored them as “alpha- 
betical’”’ agencies, temporary in nature, 
and fostering ideas foreign to their school’s 
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interest and not at all deserving of educa- 
tional consideration. 


Viewpoint of One School District 


Bloom Township High School of Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill., has been inclined to 
consider these governmental agencies in a 
somewhat different light. It has considered 
governmental aid as a means of broaden- 
ing the scope of its activities, of expanding 
its service to the community, and of en- 
hancing the prestige of the school as a 
community-wide educational center. 

In evolving a program of mutual co- 
operation between school and government, 
the Bloom board of education followed 
three basic educational principles: (1) 
that the school should be considered the 
educational center of any community; (2) 
that, because of this fact, it must assume 
responsibility for the training and educa- 
tion of all youth of secondary school age 
within the community, both in school and 
out of school; (3) that, because of this 
responsibility, it must avail itself of every 
proffered financial aid and, through co- 
operative action with government, make 
those aids available to its constituency. 

The administrator who will take the 
time and expend the effort necessary to 
acquaint himself with the programs spon- 
sored by the Federal Government will find 
that these aids are many. Bloom Town- 
ship High School at the present time has 
completed a school-government coopera- 
tive plan involving four distinct programs 
to meet the youth needs of the area which 
it serves. Smith-Hughes aid is, of course, 
the oldest plan operating within the sys- 
tem. In addition to Smith-Hughes work, 
the school has taken advantage of the 
services of the NYA, the national defense 
training courses, and the new Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. Through these 
agencies the school has been able to offer 
additional educational opportunity to ap- 
proximately 250 of its own students and to 
extend its educational service to a similar 
number of youth of the area who were not 
attending school. 

The Smith-Hughes Act has been the 
basis for providing courses in trade and in- 
dustrial work for approximately 150 stu- 
dents and vocational-agriculture experience 
for 125 students. Trades and _ industrial 
students are offered courses in metalwork, 
building trades, cafeteria service, and com- 
mercial art. The vocational agriculture 
setup provides all-day classes conducted as 
a part of the school’s regular curriculum 
in addition to the evening school for adults 
and a Young Farmers’ Part-Time school. 
Because of the broad scope of its voca- 
tional agriculture program, the Bloom 
High School has been designated as a 
teacher-training center by the Agriculture 
Education Department of the state uni- 
versity. Teams of students from the uni- 
versity work as cadets at Bloom, each stu- 
dent spending six weeks during his senior 
year to gain practical field experience. This 
is desirable not only to the prospective 
teacher who is given the opportunity to 
observe a program in action, but to the 
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Democracy and Government Are Important Studies in 1941. 
— Photograph by courtesy Indianapolis Public Schools. 





school itself. The services of two or three 
fine young men are available gratis as as- 
sistants and, in addition, the university 
makes a small grant of funds to the school 
for extra duties which devolve upon the 
agriculture instructor as a teacher-trainer. 

One of the most satisfying programs 
under the Smith-Hughes Act has been the 
Apprentice Part-Time school for indus- 
trial workers. It is carried on cooperatively 
with the Chicago Heights Manufacturers’ 
Association. From 20 to 30 young men em- 
ployed in local industries are given four 
hours a week on company time to pursue 
a program of related work at the high 
school. Here the boys pursue special 
courses related directly to their jobs. Half 
of the instructional costs of this program 
is paid by the Federal Government under 
Smith-Hughes regulations. 


Pre-employment Refresher Courses 


Because of the highly industrial nature 
of the Chicago Heights area, cooperation 
with the National Defense Training Pro- 
gram has provided tuition-free instruction 
for persons interested in the various de- 
fense industries listed by the National 
Defense Advisory Commission. Pre-em- 
ployment refresher courses meeting 30 
hours per week and six hours per week of 
supplementary training for employed 
workers are offered. These courses run for 
eight weeks. The entire cost of this pro- 
gram is borne by the Federal Government 





through national defense appropriations. 
Registration of personnel in these courses 
is in charge of the State Employment 
Service which acts as a clearinghouse for 
applicants desiring pre-employment train- 
ing and those already employed in defense 
industries who require supplementary 
training. One half of those taking pre-em- 
ployment courses are from the WPA. A 
near-by CCC camp utilizes the supple- 
mentary courses to train approximately 
two thirds of its boys in trades required 
for national defense. These boys take this 
training after work hours on their own 
time. 

Fifty students are taking advantage of 
the noncollege phase of the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program of the national govern- 
ment, a ground school which has been es- 
tablished under the joint auspices of the 
school and a local civic club. Graduates of 
this training will be available for selection 
for actual flight training also at govern- 
ment expense. All costs of instruction in 
this course are borne by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority. 

The most thorough and extensive part 
of the school’s cooperative training pro- 
gram has been carried on in connection with 
work experience provided by the National 
Youth Administration. Within the past 
school year, this agency constructed and 
equipped a standard work-experience cen- 
ter for training nonschool youth in ma- 
chine-tool operation, welding, forging, 
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sheet-metal work, and radio. A total of 
$85,000 was expended for this building 
and its mechanical equipment. The board 
of education cooperated by granting a long 
term lease on a plot 300 feet square which 
is adjacent to the school plant on school 
property. Approximately 150 work stations 
were provided in this structure. 

Each student registered for training 
under the cooperative plan is given five 
hours per day actual production experi- 
ence in the NYA workshop and two and 
one half hours per day of related training 
in the high school. Federal funds are avail- 
able to finance the related training offered 
by the school. Youth employed on national 
defense projects receive $25 per month for 
their services. 

School and NYA officials cooperated in 
setting up a three-shift day in the produc- 
tion shop which would free these youths 
for related training in shop mathematics, 
blueprint reading, and applied science in 
the high school. Controlled production in- 
volving manipulative exercises is provided 
for students with meager background in 
machine-tool operation. One shift is com- 
posed exclusively of youth who have had 
previous experience in the Bloom voca- 
tional shops. These youth are provided re- 
lated training involving more theory and 
fewer manipulative exercises and are 
being prepared particularly for supervisory 
positions in industry. Under this plan the 
facilities of the school are in use from 7:30 
in the morning until midnight. 


State Employment Service 
Cooperates 


The school has profited by the close 
cooperation given by the local office of the 
State Employment Service. All students 
undergoing any sort of vocational training 
are registered with the employment service 
before their graduation. This includes stu- 
dents in the commercial division of the 
school as well as those in the trades pre- 
paratory courses. School officials provide 
all necessary data regarding each student 
and schedule’ interviews. Placements 
which may be made by the school through 
its own contacts are reported to the em- 
ployment service for clearance. Such a 
practice obviates any necessity for the 
school to maintain a placement service and 
eliminates duplication of effort. This serv- 
ice is rendered cheerfully and efficiently 
without cost to the school or student by 
individuals trained in personnel adminis- 
tration and placement techniques. 

Aside from the financial aspects of 
Bloom’s cooperative program, one of the 
interesting and profitable outcomes has 
been the community spirit engendered by 
the various projects. At the suggestion of 
school authorities, a vocational advisory 
committee composed of representatives 
from both management and organized 
labor was formed to consult with the board 
of education on all matters pertaining to 
the community vocational program. This 
committee has been particularly effective 
in reconciling the interests involved to 
work toward a common objective. Through 
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Dr. Lewis R. Alderman 


Director of Work Projects Administration 
Education Program 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Lewis R. Alderman, who is at present directing 
the educational program for the Work Projects Admin 
istration in Washington, is a former Oregon educator 
whose career has taken him into almost every type of 
post in the American public school system, and into 
France and Germany with the A.E.F. during the first 
world war 

About seven million adult students are enrolled in 
Dr. Alderman’s WPA classes, taught by needy school 
teachers in every state of the union. These students 
attend classes at inconvenient hours and after days of 
hard work. In addition, scme two million _ illiterate 
Americans are learning to read and write, and thousands 
of aliens attend Americanization classes to become 
qualified as naturalized citizens 

Nursery schools, sponsored by local authorities and 
staffed by qualified WPA workers, have been effective 
in demonstrating the value of preschool training for 
youngsters under kindergarten age. In these schools 
children are taught health habits, cleanliness, and how to 
act in group play and other activities 

Another branch of the work is that devoted to the 
training of illiterate draftees, held in a number of 
southern camps, and WPA education work at military 
and naval centers. Instruction for candidates for flying 
cadetships is provided by WPA teachers at air centers 
in Georgia, Massachusetts, Florida, and Kentucky. At 
Lowry Field, Colo., Spanish classes are held by WPA 
teachers, and instruction in mathematics and other 
courses related to aviation is being regularly offered at 
Hamilton Field, Calif. WPA classes in various subjects 
are conducted at the Orlando, Fla., Naval Air Base, at 
MacDill field in Tampa, and at Fort Barracas 

Dr. Alderman has had a broad experience in every 
phase of educational work. He was successively county 
superintendent of schools, city superintendent, a member 
of the Oregon University Department of Education, state 
superintendent of public instruction, and a member of 
the army educational corps in France and Germany 
About 1920, he became educational adviser to the 
United States Navy and later a member of the staff for 
a survey of the New York City public schools 

Previous to his appointment as director of the federal 
work programs, Dr. Alderman had been a senior specialist 
in the United States Office of Education. He is still a 
member of the Office of Education, having been loaned 
to the Work Projects Administration to direct the pro 
gram which he has promoted for the past seven years 

Dr. Alderman holds an honorary degree of LL.D 
given by Linfield College, and received his Ph.D. degree 
from the American University in Washington. He is a 
member of the board of regents of the latter institution 


THE VALUE OF TEACHERS 

Teaching needs no encomium. It is superior 
to manufacturing, for it deals with the human 
intelligence and spirit and not with steel and 
iron. It is superior to merchandising, for it 
creates and develops. It is superior to law- 
making, for men are molded infinitely more by 
teachers than by laws on statute books. — 
Monroe E. Deutsch. 
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its influence and active encouragement, a 
referendum materially increasing the 
school’s tax rate was passed by a heavy 
majority with no organized opposition 
being evident. 

Despite the extensiveness of such a pro- 
gram, involving as it does cooperative re- 
lationships with a number of agencies, all 
governmental officials concerned have ex- 
hibited a constructive attitude toward the 
school and its activities. Nothing has oc- 
curred which could be termed interference. 
Whenever the local administrator was will- 
ing to accept his share of the responsibil- 
ity, the full program offered by an agency 
was placed at the disposal of the com- 
munity without undue restriction. It is 
true that any governmental agency always 
insists that funds be expended in keeping 
with statutory provisions, and requires a 
detailed accounting of every phase of the 
program. In many instances it has been 
necessary to vary inconsequential routines 
to conform to the government’s plan, but 
subsequent evaluation of results seemed 
always to justify any such changes. Con- 
siderable experience with programs involv- 
ing federal aid has proved that the bug- 
aboo of governmental interference with 
local educational authorities is largely a 
myth. 


A Challenge to Schools 


A series of programs under governmental 
auspices designed for the welfare of Amer- 
ican youth have appeared on the educa- 
tional scene. These programs have come 
into existence because a great part of the 
people feel that the major portion of the 
youth of this country is not being properly 
trained in the schools for fruitful living. 
These agencies may have arisen because 
the schools have failed to meet the educa- 
tional needs of young people. They may 
have arisen because many of our youth 
have not been able financially to avail 
themselves of the benefits which the 
schools provide. However, the reason for 
their existence is immaterial. The facts are 
that these agencies do exist and, in the 
opinion of many people, will continue to 
exist as permanent phases of youth train- 
ing in this country. 

The challenge to school administrators 
and boards of education is obvious. It be- 
hoves school officials to study these agen- 
cies, to learn what they have of an educa- 
tional nature to offer youth, and then to 
assume their responsibility as educators in 
order to provide the leadership necessary 
in bringing the desirable features of these 
programs to the attention of the young 
people of their communities. If the schools 
will accept this responsibility, if they will 
study the benefits to be achieved by ac- 
cepting federal aid, they will discover that 
these new agencies are within the province 
of educational activity, that they are not 
last-resort charities for indigent students, 
and that they neither interfere with nor 
supplant the legitimate authority of the 
local school unit, but can be organized 
so as to augment its program and extend 
its community worth. 


°° Ff 
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General Exterior View, Junior-Senior High School, Lead, South Dakota.— Beuttler & Arnold, Architects, Sioux City, lowa. 


The New Junior-Senior High School 
| Building at Lead, South Dakota 


4 Lead, S$. Dak. (pronounced “leed,” a mine 
. drift) is located in the peaks of the Black 
] Hills mountains. It is the home of the Home- 

stake Gold Mine, discovered in 1876 and 


| bought and developed in the early days by 
George Hearst. At present it is an indus- 
r trial community —it is not a trading center 
= not even a county seat 

e The Lead High School has been one of the 
D pioneers in the state of South Dakota in the 


adoption of new progressive measures. It was 
one of the first of two high schools to join 


s the North Central Association. It was the 
- first to introduce courses in metalwork, wood- 
7 work, and home economics. For 35 years 
‘a it has continuously operated a_ successful 
oO night school for adults. The need for a new 
n 


building to house the several departments of 


y the school was caused by a steadily growing 
ie enrollment which badly overcrowded the old 
£ building. The mining upon which the com- 
“ munity has built its economic life was the 


second cause. The near-by mine operations 
threatened the collapse of the old high school 
ut building 

€ The new building is designed for grades 





rt seven to twelve and is planned to house 

ms ipproximately 900 students. The building is 
or located on a side hill, for there are no level 
1e 

S] ts Ri y > y f t re Ss } | -~ ‘ ° . ° . 7 . . os . . 

J OTS In Lead big enough lor . large choo With its glass brick windows, its souxd-absorbing ceiling, its high efficiency lighting, 
uilding. The back of the building is one a running track, and new type figuregram scoreboards, the gymnasium sets a high 
¢ 


story, plus 4 ft. higher at floor level than standard of service. The girls have a separate gymnasium at the rear of the boys’ room. 










the front of the building. The building climbs 
the hill, so to speak. 


The construction of the building had the 
hearty support of the community. Evidence 
of this is the fact that the bonds carried by 
a majority of 96 per cent. No federal funds 
were used. ‘The cost, without equipment, is 
approximately $550,000. The architect was 
Mr. Ralph Arnold, Sioux City, lowa, who was 
selected after a careful and extensive in- 
vestigation of the available school architects 
in the region. 

It took 23 months to plan the building 
before the contracts were let and the con- 
struction begun. The preliminary studies were 
made by the superintendent of schools and 
the architect. After general matters had been 
agreed upon, all the teachers who might con- 
tribute something for the development of 
their departments and the improvement of 
their instructional areas were consulted along 
the lines of their respective 


interests and 
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responsibilities. The teachers of shopwork 
music, and physical education were 
particularly helpful in developing scale draw- 
ings and in making recommendations for lay 


outs, built-in equipment, et 


science, 


The Why of the Building Layout 


The general plan of the building embraces 
four sections: (1) in the front center a four- 
story classroom section; (2) at 
a gymnasium; (3) at the left end a gymna- 
sium and music department; (4) extending 
across the rear, a one-story shop unit 

The distinct advantages 
over the traditional plan in which the audi- 
torium and gymnasium are at the center of 
the structure. The placing of the auditorium 
and gymnasium at the ends of the classroom 
unit facilitates the use of these areas by the 
community, both day and night, since they 
can be operated without interference with the 
rest of the building. The plan makes for the 


the rear end 


arrangement has 


Teacwens) 


2K OM Luca em 
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greater convenience of the students since the 
typical travel between periods is from one 
from a 


another rather than 


either the 


classroom to 
classroom to gymnasium or the 
auditorium 
for greater the teachers and 
of the administrative staff in that it 
the distance from the 


Finally, the arrangement makes 
convenience of 
reduces 
class- 
and in general reduces travel distance 
to a minimum 


offices to the 
rooms, 


Modern 


rhe auditorium is essentially 
Is not 


A Genuinely Auditorium 

a theater and 
attempts at 

making it a study hall or a gymnasium. Both 


for school and community purposes the true 


hampered in its use by 


assembly purposes of the room are too impor- 
tant to be compromised. In shape, size, and 
equipment the auditorium conforms to the 
standards set by the United States Office of 
Education. The seats are upholstered; the 
and wall fitted with 


windows panels are 
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Upper left: a typical boys’ shower room. 
corridor is lined with display cases for 


school trophies and for 
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1/1 showers are lined with colored tile and have non-slip tile floors. Upper right: the main 
student work exhibitions. The remaining corridors are fitted with 


recessed lockers. Lower left: one end of the efficient metal shop which is fully equipped for cold and hot metal work and which 
provides complete pre-vocational and vocational courses. The separate drafting room is separated from the shop by clear glass windows. 
Lower right: the foods laboratory is planned on the unit basis with seven four-student unit kitchens. The lower windows are clear glass 


velour draw curtains: the stage is completels 
equipped for every possible use with a velour 
proscenium curtain and grand drapery, a 
damask olio curtain with rep cyclorama, flood 
spotlights recessed at either side above and 
to the right of the front of the stage. There 
are no footlights because these are essentially 
unnecessary No Stage sets are provided be 
cause these will be designed, built, and 
painted by the students for each succeeding 
production 


Girls Have Own Gymnasium 

\ separate gymnasium for girls was decided 
upon in preference to one larger gymnasium 
divided by a movable partition and equipped 
with folding bleachers, for the following 
reasons: (1) The boys need a bigger gymna 
sium than girls for physical education and 
ithletics, whereas in a divided gymnasium the 
partition has to be at or near the middle if 
the two portions are to have the right shape 
2) With a separate gymnasium the girls’ 
physical education program is not interfered 





and the upper sections are glass brick. 


with so readily as it is when the girls’ end 
of a big gymnasium is thrown in with the 
rest for practicing for, and staging, inter- 
school boys’ games. (3) Permanent bleachers 
are more durable than folding bleachers 
(4) The extra cost of two gymnasiums is 
partially offset by the extra cost of folding 
bleachers, and the cost of the movable parti- 
tion and space to store the latter 

There are two shower and locker rooms for 
boys, arranged to be used separately. One 
serves for physical education during the day 
for visiting teams, and for extra squads dur 
ing the basketball season. The showers have 
tiled walls and floors, with adjoining drying 
rooms. The temperature of all water is under 
automatic control. The girls’ showers are 
divided between group showers and private 
showers. Gymnasium suits are kept in baskets 
on movable shelved trucks 

The gymnasium has a 6-ft. running track 
above the bleachers to take care of running 
practice in bad weather common locally dur 
ing the spring months. The entrances to the 


gymnasium are along passageways under the 
bleachers on either side, avoiding the need 
of going onto the playing floor to get to seats 
There are two connected figuregram score 
boards in full view of all seats. Practice 
baskets rigidly secured from the ceiling, fold 
up against the ceiling when out of use 


Shops Are Shoplike 

The shops convey the atmosphere of in 
dustry. They have high ceilings, much natural 
light, and are simply finished without plaster 
Entrances at both ends permit sufficient 
separation from the balance of the building 
to avoid the ordinary disturbances of un 
pleasant noises, smells, smoke, etc. There are 
ample provisions for locally useful bench 
and lathe work in wood, forging, cold-metal 
work, sheet metal, simple machine-shop 
practice, and drafting. The layout is such 
that every corner of the room is readily 
visible to the instructors so that the oper- 
ation of the power machinery may be com- 
pletely supervised 
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The auditorium has been 


The foods laboratory is divided into seven 
unit kitchens, each planned and equipped for 
a group of four girls. The especially designed 
gate-legged fitted 
chairs for serving purposes 
laundry, a 


with folding 
The department 


tables are 
includes a storeroom, and a 
practice living and dining room. The clothing 
fitted tables and 
machines and has built-in 


laboratory is with sewing 


large wardrobes 


and cabinets for storing the metal tray con 


tainers for students’ work. A fitting room 


permits privacy 
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carefully designed to seat 
acoustics. The stage is amply equipped for all school theatricals, 
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1000 persons and to 
musical 


Music Offices Provided 


In strong contrast to the conventional 


placement of the music department in a 
penthouse or in the upper rooms of a tower 
or even in a separate building, the instru- 
mental suite has been placed underneath the 
level 


auditorium at grade 


Outside and inside entrances make the rooms 


rear end of the 


usable both for school and community 
The 


both above and laterally 


pur- 


poses rooms are insulated for sound 





The girls’ gymnasium is placed immediately above the shower and locker rooms 
and is a plain, open area with sound-deudened ceiling and glass brick windows. 
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provide almost ideal conditions 
entertainments, and 


Since the rooms are 
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of light, ventilation, and 
assemblies. 
ground floor the sound can 


on the escape 


only into the ceiling. To prevent its entrance 


into the auditorium above, a suspended ceil 


ing with a two-ft. space above nonsupported 
walls and a heavy layer of deadening material 
over the upper side of the ceiling have been 
The 


with a 14-ft 


provided suite includes a band room 


ceiling, six small practice rooms 


1 percussion room, a library, an office, a 
storeroom for instruments, and a_ small 
issembly practice room. The vocal musik 


t 


suite is also in the auditorium wing conven- 


ient to the stage 


The floor has par illel risers 


in the form of shallow These provide 


arcs 


space for tablet-arm chairs for singers and 


for small recital audiences. There are two 
separate practice rooms for small groups and 
an office 

The art room is L shaped, with a craftwork 


The 


particularly 


section and storage space storage 


arrangement in the alcove is 
effective in that it avoids the disturbance that 
would be present if the pupils were required 


to use a central place for storing work in 


The 


equipped with a work counter which will have 


progress long front of the room is 
etching, clay model 


The back wall of the 


a cork-linoleum lined display 


stations for leatherwork 
ing, and other artcrafts 
rocm 18 
T*e natural light is most 

Three of the 
are lined with steel lockers 


space 

ly from the north 

class 
The 


office floor has. in 


four corridors of the 
room section 
corridor on the main or 
the place of lockers 


plate-glass fronted and 


plate-glass shelved, 15-in.-deep display cases 
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Junior-Senior High School, 


with tubular lights. This corridor is trimmed 
with oak panels. The corridor is about 150 ft 
long and the cases fill both sides. In these 
cases will be trophies, museum materials, and 
rotating exhibits of the products of instruc- 
tion, such as wood turning, artcrafts, gar- 
ments, drawings, and so on. At the main 
entrance there is a display case as large as 
i sizable store window for displaying articles 
too large for the corridor cases 

Based upon careful investigation among 
users, the floors were selected as follows 
terrazzo in corridors, toilet rooms, and stair 
halls, for durability and appearance; asphalt 
tile in offices, home-economics room, lunch- 
rooms. and other places where better appear- 
ince than ordinary floors give is desired: 
linoleum in study hall, library, and vocal 
music, for sound control; maple laid on strips 
over concrete subfloor for classrooms, gymna 
siums, and general throughout the building; 
concrete for storerooms 


Special Details 
The ultimate test of a well-planned school 
building consists of a wide variety of utilities 
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Lead, South Dakota. Beuttler & Arnold, 


that make it particularly usable for pupils 
teachers, and administrative staff. In the 
Lead High School every effort has been made 
to provide facilities which will make the 
school function smoothly and with the 
greatest economy of time. The following are 
among the means adopted 

1. The building has a complete public- 
address system with central control in the 
principal's office. All rooms where pupils 
regularly congregate are fitted with outlets 
The system includes a radio unit, phono- 
graph, and means for two-way conversation 
Extra microphone outlets are located in the 
rymnasium and in the auditorium 

. Quiet is essential in the learning activ- 
ities. With this in mind, acoustical treatment 
has been provided in the auditorium, the 
music room, the library, the study hall, and 
the corridors. All classrooms have celotex 
ceilings 

3, Heating and ventilation have been 
ideally combined. In the classrooms, there 
are unit ventilators; in the auditorium there 
is a large central fan; exhaust ventilation is 
provided in the gymnasium, shops, toilets 
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lunchrooms, and laboratories by local fans. 

+. Combination uses are provided for the 
following rooms: (a) The lunchroom is 
equipped for visual instruction and motion- 
picture projection. (b) A reserve bookroom 
serves both the library and the study hall 
(c) The stage in the study hall is equipped 
for community use and for rehearsals of 
small stage casts, speech groups, and debat- 
ing teams. (d) The sewing room is con- 
nected with the stage in such a manner that 
it serves as a group dressing room for 
choruses and very large groups. 

5. The construction of the building is fire 
proof. The central classroom section is of 
reinforced concrete framework, with brick 
veneer outer walls, and brick or tile interior 
partitions. Steel has been extensively used 
for the balconies, ceilings, and roofs of the 
gymnasium and auditorium 

Lighting has been especially studied. A high 
level of both natural and artificial lighting 
has been provided for. Glass blocks are used 
extensively in the auditorium, the gymnasium 
the home-economics room, the stair halls 
and for borrowed light in the corridors 
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KANSAS CITY 
CARES FOR 

ITS CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


Nadine Miller 


A committee of architects representing the 
Kansas City Chapter of the 
stitute of Architects, 
from the western half of Missouri and parts 
of Kansas 
February 18 


American In- 
which includes members 


submitted to the Chapter on 


1941, the following report for 
the most outstanding architectural work done 
in 1939: 


In the Public and Institutional Class, the 
award goes to the R. J. DeLano School, designed 
by Keene and Simpson. In making this award, 
the committee spent some time inspecting the 
building. It is not an ordinary school building, 
but a highly specialized one to serve crippled 
children. The results obtained show very clearly 
the splendid cooperation that must have existed 
between those in authority and the architects 
The building is well planned, of design, 
shows a splendid choice of materials, was well 
thought out, and the committee regards it as a 
creditable work of architecture 


It is 


not only a 


good 


this 
building but contains 
elements found in various types of hospitals 
hardly a detail 
found in the average 
school building. It is truly a specialized school 
building 


true that a building of type is 


S¢ hool 


Even in the school portions 
as executed will be 


engineers, and members of 
the school board visited crippled children’s 
schools in parts of the country 
collecting data on this specialized work. After 
a preliminary plan had been developed, con- 
ferences held 


The architects 


several 


were with committees having 





The physiotherapy room is equipped with all the machines and The 
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The regular classroom has none of the formality of the average elementary school. 


the operation of the building, and 
the final plans were then developed 

The plan of the building and the design 
of the exterior are purely functional while 
the addition of 
the boulevard front 
appearance. The 
inforced concrete floors and columns, and a 
brick exterior with cut-stone trim 


charge of 


a tower and porte-cochere on 
a modern colonial 


building has re- 


gives 


fireproof 


Because of the type of occupancy, it was 
ind treat 
the main floor level. As the 
ground sloped to the rear, the playrooms 
storerooms, and_ industrial-arts 
level. The sunroom 
which may be used as a classroom, sun porch 
and roof garden 
All three 
a moderate slope 

All classroom and 
covered 


decided to have all the classrooms 
ment rooms on 
rooms are 
placed on the lower 
are located on the roof level 


floors are served with ramps of 
floors are 


floors of 


corridor 
asphalt tile, and the 
toilet 


with 
the treatment rooms and 


terrazzo. All 


rooms are 


corridor walls are linoleum and 


devices necessary for overcoming the physical defects of children. 


the ceilings of corridors and classrooms are 
treated with an acoustical plaster 

Hardware and exposed metal are aluminum 
Hand those children 


assistance are installed on 


rails for who need 


walls throughout 
the building and on the play yard 

While the soft floors and acoustical ceilings 
produce a quieting effect, the array of blend- 
ing colors of the metal, painted plaster walls 
linoleum walls, and special gray woodwork 
produce an atmosphere of cheerfulness 

Satety 


in the building 


has been one of the prime objects 


All exterior corners of rooms 
are rounded; all floors are made nonslip. The 
students may enter from the street and walk 
through the entire building on all floors with 
out going up or down steps. Ample exits are 
provided in case of emergency 

Teaching and general 
building are under the direction of the School 
District of Kansas City, Mo., 


of teaching is from the kindergarten through 


idministration of the 
and the range 


the second vear of high school 





pool is an important form of therapy especially valuable 
in cases of infantile paralysis. 
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Orthopedic cases, consisting of cerebral |. y ~ 
palsy, infantile paralysis, osteomyelitis, 
arthritis, muscular dystrophy, — scoliosis, 


congenital deformities, amputations, etc., are 
admitted by order of an orthopedic physician 
affiliated with the County Medical Society. 
The child enters the school on orders from 
the physician who specifies the type and 
amount of physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, rest, play, and diet he wishes the 
child to receive. 

The physiotherapy department is main- 
tained by the Visiting Nurses Association. 
Light, massage, and hydrotherapy are admin- 
istered by nurses of special training. A 
thermostatically controlled tank, showers, and 
shower slab for the badly handicapped make 
up the thoroughly modern equipment for this 
department 

A small gymnasium, located between 





the physiotherapy and occupational therapy 
departments, is in operation through the 
entire year. The health and physical-educa- 
tion department has worked out a play pro- 
gram adapted to meet the needs of the pupils 
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The landscaping has been treated to provide a beautifully harmonious setting 
for the well designed DeLano School. 


| 
CLASS ROOM | 


by providing games for full activity, modified 
activity, and quiet. The rest room is a large 
iiry room with adjoining toilet facilities. 
The local Junior League in making the 
DeLano School one of its principal endeavors 
has furnished and is maintaining the occupa- 
tional therapy department, besides furnish- 
ing most of the equipment throughout the 
building. Of special note is the Eleanor Shutz 


Memorial Library which is furnished and 

] | maintained entirely by the group. Particularly 
. 
> 


CLASS ROOM 
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interesting is the design and construction of 
the library furniture made for the comfort 
of the children. 
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Ample space in the building is provided 
ixtacist Rooml| for group meetings of Boy Scouts, Girl 
| Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls, and many civi 
organizations contribute to the welfare and 
enjoyment of the children through sponsor- 
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pat ‘ ship of such meetings. 
| | On a visit to this building during school 
3s a oe 


hours, one quickly senses the psychological 
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oa “at —_ effect upon the se less fortunate children, of 
i. the pleasant environment planned entirely for 
ee eee ~~, their welfare and comfort. This happy effect 
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outstanding success. 








General Exterior View, Milibrae Elementary School, Millbrae, California. — Masten ©& Hurd, 


The Millbrae 
Elementary School, 


Millbrae, California 


In the design and construction of the Mill 
brae Elementary School, at Millbrae, Calif 
the architectural charm of the old California 
missions is combined with the present-day 
progress in the functional planning of the 
school and the most modern use of mate 
rials of construction 

Completed in the fall of 1939, the Millbrae 
School has been successful in service during 
the past two school years and has realized 
for the school authorities the educational 
utility desired by the school administration 
and by the architects 

The building is planned for a complete 
junior high school program of instruction and 
serves some 800 children who come from the 
town and from the surrounding rural com- 
munity. For utmost safety in a country where 
earthquakes are possible and for maximum 
administrative service, the building is one 
story high. The structure includes eight class- 
rooms, of which three are planned with work- 
shop-alcoves A 
by 80 ft., 
physical education and indoor play. At the 


measuring 23 
provides an almost ideal area for 


playroom 


opposite extreme end of the building there 
is a kindergarten, which is a complete and 
independent unit, with separate toilets, a 
storeroom for teaching materials, a janitor’s 
closet, workbenches, a sink, and_ storage 
cabinets. 

Occupying the space between the audito 


rium and the kindergarten is a cafeteria 





measuring 40 by 
measuring 17 by 23 ft. The arrangement is 
such that the dining recom proper, which seats 
125 children, can be entirely cut off from 
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Irchitects, San Francisco, California. 


3 ~6ft., with a _ kitchen be used for extracurricular activities and 
study purposes 
The principal's office and a board of edu 


cation meeting room are centrally located neat 


the kitchen and the serving counters, and can Continued oe vt 
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Masten ©& Hurd, 


Floor Plan, Milibrae Elementary School, Millbrae, California. 
Architects, San Francisco, California. 
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Redirection of WPA Education Program 
to Meet National Defense Needs riorence kerr’ 


The Work Projects Administration, in 
planning its fall and winter education pro- 
gram to meet national defense needs more 
adequately is placing especial emphasis 
on instruction for aliens in citizenship; in- 
struction in elementary subjects for illiter- 
ates; instruction for men in the Service 
as requested by proper authorities; in- 
struction for dislocated populations to 
bring about adjustment to social situations 
in defense areas; care and development 
of preschool children in low-income groups. 


National Citizenship Education 
Program 

Under a new project sponsored by the 
United States Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and cosponsored by the department 
of education in each state, all aliens who 
apply for naturalization may be given the 
instruction necessary to enable them to 
obtain citizenship. This program offers to 
every one of the five million aliens regis- 
tered in this country an opportunity to 
learn the American way of life. Classes 
will be conducted by well-qualified and 
specially trained teachers on the WPA 
education program. 

American ideals and good citizenship 
were being taught in WPA classes long 
before the beginning of the present emer- 
gency. Thousands of foreign-born men and 
women who have become American citi- 
zens within the past few years were stu- 
dents in WPA classes. In order to reach 
and help as many aliens as possible the 
education program is expanding and in- 
tensifying this activity wherever there is 
a demand for it and teachers are available. 

In a period of three years and eight 
months beginning September 1, 1936, the 
naturalization aid unit of the WPA Edu- 
cation Program in New York City alone 
gave 153,632 aid and guidance interviews 
to persons seeking citizenship. In that 
time 24,411 persons were assisted in com- 
pleting their first papers, and 23,788, their 
second. A total of 3459 persons were given 
miscellaneous aid. More than 100,000 in- 
terviews were given persons seeking gen- 
eral advice about naturalization. In some 
cases, applications for certificates of regis- 
try were prepared where no record of legal 
entry could be found for the applicant. 
The influx of refugees has raised the alien 
population in New York State to 1,212,622 
—a rather large body of prospective natu- 
ralization students to be educated in one 
State. 

Aliens in migrant groups in northern 
California are being visited and invited to 
attend WPA citizenship classes. Tent 
schoolrooms have been set up in several 
places, and well-qualified teachers assigned. 


‘Assistant Commissioner, Work Projects Administration. 


In New Jersey, 3600 foreign-born per- 
sons, many of them refugees, are enrolled 
in WPA naturalization and literacy 
courses. An Americanization workshop is 
engaged in writing a series of simply 
worded pamphlets, expressing the import 
and meaning of America in terms that 
the foreign born, even those who are just 
learning to read, can understand. 

The naturalization board of Birming- 
ham, Ala., gave a WPA supervisor a list 
of 400 names of aliens who had taken out 
their first citizenship papers, but had not 
completed naturalization. The board is 
cooperating with WPA teachers in encour- 
aging these people to enroll in adult-edu- 
cation classes. Thriving classes are in 
progress. In one class in Ensley, a Bir- 
mingham suburb, Italians, Greeks, Bul- 
garians, and Turks, are all studying 
amicably under an Italian-born teacher 
who holds a degree from a university in 
her native land, and is herself a natural- 
ized American. 

Basic instruction in English is essential 
in the process of Americanization. An 
amazing number of aliens, after long 
residence in this country, can neither read 
nor speak English. WPA attempts to pro- 
vide this instruction from the functional 
point of view, basing its teaching on sub- 
jects of adult interest, and in terms of 
adult speech. 

When a WPA class of foreign-born stu- 
dents is able to understand both spoken 
and written English, instruction in Amer- 
ican history, civics, and other subjects per- 
taining to the democratic way of life is 
begun. Study of the Constitution begins 
as soon as a class can understand the lan- 
guage in which it is written. Since the 
beginning of the defense program, WPA 
teachers have stressed principles of de- 
mocracy as set forth in the Constitution, 
and have impressed upon all members of 
literacy and naturalization classes the 
responsibilities, as well as the rights and 
privileges, of American citizenship. 

Refugees newly arrived from occupied 
lands present a teaching problem some- 
what different from that found in classes 
of foreign-born students who have been 
in this country for some period of time. 
First of all, refugees need help to orient 
themselves. WPA teachers of such classes 
in the cities of Massachusetts report that 
many of their students are graduates of 
European schools of higher learning. This 
means that while they may wish to in- 
crease their English vocabulary, and im- 
prove their pronunciation and their Eng- 
lish construction, their basic knowledge is 
such that they are able almost at once to 
begin the study of democracy and Amer- 
ican ideology. 

Better citizenship programs, such as 
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project teachers have helped to establish, 
stimulate aliens to active citizenship. 
These programs provide discussion of the 
moral and legal obligations of citizenship. 
Carefully trained WPA teachers are uti- 
lized by community groups for training 
leaders, and for leading discussions where 
no community leader is available. 


Instruction for Llliterates in 
Elementary Subjects 


From its inception, the WPA Education 
Program has waged a campaign against 
adult illiteracy in civil life. This drive will 
continue. Added to it will be reading 
courses in army posts, when requested by 
officials, and instruction in elementary 
subjects for selective-service registrants 
who have been rejected because of insuffi- 
cient education. 

Training soldiers to teach soldiers is one 
of the obligations assumed by WPA in its 
army relations. Soldiers who have an aca- 
demic background, and perhaps some 
teaching experience, are formed into a 
class and trained in the technique of 
teaching adults to read, and especially, 
men in the Service. A specialist in cur- 
riculum and teacher education on the 
WPA program has prepared a manual 
which gives the step-by-step procedure for 
teaching elementary English to soldiers. 
Principles of this manual are embodied in 
a primer, prepared by the same WPA 
educators, and first used in teacher train- 
ing given to both white and colored sol- 
diers at Fort Belvoir, Va., where there 
were 300 white and 800 colored illiterates. 

White soldiers selected for the teacher- 
training course were, for the most part, 
college men. Colored soldiers who took 
the course had a good grounding in aca- 
demic work, and some experience in teach- 
ing. All use the primer in their literacy 
classes. Fort Belvoir authorities printed 
the primer for use by the soldiers. 

The primer makes use of the fact that 
the adult illiterate is both vocal and ma- 
ture, and that he wants to be shown and 
asked, not told. New material is tested in 
terms of its adaptability to the experience 
of learners, and its direct stimulation to 
creative activity. Individual instruction in 
which soldiers can proceed independently, 
at their own rate of speed, makes achieve- 
ment the constant factor and time the 


variable. 


In compliance with the request of mili- 
tary authorities at Fort Bragg a copy of 
the primer was sent to that post, with the 
understanding that it would be duplicated 
and used as a textbook for soldiers. 

Copies have also been requested by mili- 
tary authorities at Fort Francis E. Warren 
in Wyoming, Camp Lee in Virginia, Fort 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Junior High School Pupils Evaluate 
Their Schedules Robert Lewis Fairing’ 


A much neglected area of school admin- 
istration is the junior high school pupil’s 
daily schedule of classes. Despite the abun- 
dance of literature in the field of schedule 
construction, very little attention has been 
focused upon the relationship between the 
individual pupil and his schedule. 

The task of making a schedule is compli- 
cated by many factors. Among these may be 
listed: the dynamic nature of the curriculum; 
departmentalization, involving the proper 
employment of the teaching staff; student 
bodies of greatly diversified abilities and of 
size exceeding intended building capacities; 
demands for the efficient utilization of the 
school buildings and equipment. These and 
other factors frequently result in pupil sched- 
ules of great complexity. 

Pupils in senior and four-year high schools 
customarily have most of their classes meet- 
ing every day of the week. Each class meets 
once daily, during the same period of the day, 
and in the same room. Such regularity does 
not predominate in the schedules of junior 
high school pupils. A limited group of detailed 
studies? show beyond question the acute lack 
of regularity in scheduling classes on the 
junior high school level. These studies indicate 
that expediency is the major criterion in 
appointing days, rooms, and periods of the 
day, for classes. 


Typical Schedule Irregularities 


The limits of this article do not permit the 
presentation of a detailed analysis to show 
the irregularities of subject scheduling found 
in actual pupil schedules. If the reader is 
unaware of the extent to which these prevail, 
his attention is directed to the studies cited 
above. It will suffice here to state that these 
irregularities cause each day in the school 
lives of junior high school pupils to be some- 
what different from each other day of the 
week. Moreover, certain definite character- 
istics distinguish these irregularities: 


1. Irregularities of weekly frequency of class 
meetings. Frequencies of %, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 5 
6, or 8 periods weekly are found. 

2. Irregularities of days of the week on which 
classes meet. Classes are found to meet on consec- 
utive days, alternate days, with more than one 
day intervening, or with all weekly meetings on 
the same day. 

3. Irregularities of daily periods during which 
classes meet. Classes are found to meet at a 
different period each time they meet; others meet 
during one or two different periods of the day. 
A few instances of classes meeting in consecutive 
periods are noted. 

4. Irregularities of place of meeting. Classes 


‘Harding Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

*Hutson, P. W., “A Neglected Factor in the Teaching 
Load,”’ School Review, March, 1932 

Prall, C. E., director, Wellesly School Survey, Wellesly, 
Mass.. Board of Education, 1935. 

Keifer, J. C., “An Analysis of the Schedules of Junior 
High School Pupils,” Master's Thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1937. 

Fairing, R. L., “An Evaluation of the Junior High 
School Pupil’s Daily Schedule,”” Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1939 


are found meeting in a different room each time 
they meet, or in two different rooms during the 
week. 


Further, there are apparent definite causes 
which promote the frequency with which 
these characteristics appear: 

1. From pupils schedules it is apparent that 
irregularities are most characteristic in those 
subjects which meet more or less than five 
periods weekly. 

2. Efforts to distribute the periods assigned 
to a given subject throughout the week fre- 
quently cause the schedule to assume a biweekly 
basis of regularity. 

3. Efforts to fit the subjects into the schedule 
frequently result in irregularities of time and 
place of class meetings. 

4. Subjects scheduled in conflict with others 
cause pupils to miss one or more of their reg- 
ularly scheduled class periods. 


Obviously the schedule should not dominate 
the curriculum. Equally obvious should be 
the fact that it ought not interfere with 
efficient learning and teaching. In seeking to 
determine if the complicated scheduling prac- 
tices current in the junior high school do 
interfere with learning the author solicited 
opinions from 669 seventh-grade pupils. These 
pupils are enrolled in three medium-sized 
junior high schools adjacent to Cleveland, 
Ohio. Usable replies were received from 612 
of these youngsters. 

The form used to collect pupil responses 
provided a place for pupils to copy their 
schedule; this would make it available to 
them in a concrete form and recall to their 
minds the weekly order of their classes 
Further, these pupil schedules were of value 
in determining the schedulings of the subjects 
named by the pupils in making their responses. 
The pupils were asked to name subjects since 
it was thought the problem could thus be 
made more comprehensible to them; also the 
indirect approach would avoid predisposing 
their replies. The subjects named by the 
pupils were tabulated as schedulings. These 
are summarized according to weekly frequency 
of class meetings in the accompanying table. 
It has been noted in analyzing pupil sched- 
ules that classes meeting more or less than 
five periods weekly are characterized by 
irregularities of time and place of meeting. 
The converse is also true, classes which meet 
exactly five times weekly meet once daily 
and, with very rare exceptions, meet in the 
same room and during the same period of 
the day. 


Answers to Questionnaire Disclose 
Common Difficulties 


Despite some undoubted vagueness, due 
to the limited capacity of pupils of the 
age canvassed, the items of pupil opinion 
are rather clearly established: 


1. Pupils experience most difficulty in remem 
bering the days, periods, and places of meeting 
for those subjects which are scheduled less than 
five periods weekly 
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2. Pupils find it easiest to remember the days, 
periods, and places of meeting for those subjects 
which are scheduled to meet five periods weekly. 

3. Pupils believe they become best acquainted 
with their teachers in those subjects which are 
scheduled five periods weekly. 

4. Pupils find it easiest to remember to bring 
the correct books or materials to those classes 
which meet five periods weekly. 

5. Pupils experience the least difficulty in 
maintaining the continuity of the subject in 
those classes which are scheduled to meet five 
periods weekly. 

That pupils show these reactions to their 
schedules with rather high frequency, and do 
so in response to the indirect method of 
eliciting their reactions signify the desirability 
of giving due recognition to the factors of 
regularity and simplicity in schedule building. 

One may justifiably doubt whether pupils 
have serious regard for subjects for which 
they have difficulty in remembering the time 
and place of class meeting. How much of 
the material presented in these classes can 
we expect pupils to carry over into their 
out-of-school lives? One may ponder, also, 
the teaching methods most appropriate for 
subjects falling in this category. 

TABLE 1. Summary of Subject Schedulings 
Represented by Responses of Seventh- 
Grade Pupils 
1. For which of your subjects have you found 

it most difficult to remember the days, period, 

and place of meeting? (You may name one or 
two subjects.) 
Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 
More than five class 


periods weekly....... 26 4.6 
Less then five class 
periods weekly....... 495 87.9 
Five class periods weekly 42 7.5 
We Sikeenev aves 563 100.0 


2. For which of your subjects have you found 
it least difficult to remember the days, period, 
and place of meeting? (You may name one 
or two subjects.) 

Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 
More than five class 


periods weekly....... 128 16.2 
Less then five class 
periods weekly....... 190 24.0 
Five class periods weekly 473 59.8 
... Serrrererrer 791 100.0 


3. In which of your subjects have you become 
best acquainted with your teacher? (You may 
name one or two subjects.) 

Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 

More than five class 
periods weekly...... 150 16.3 

Less then five class 


periods weekly. . : 259 28.1 
Five class periods weekly 512 55.6 
EE Seshesetewas 921 100.0 


4. For which of your subjects do you find it 
easiest always to bring the correct book or 
materials to class? (You may name one or 
two subjects.) 

Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 
More than five class 


periods weekly....... 114 12.9 
Less then five class 

periods weekly , 210 23.8 
Five class periods weekly 560 63.3 


Total 


(evar sevnees 884 100.0 
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5. For which of your subjects do you find it 
most difficult to connect the day’s work with 
what was done at the previous class meeting? 
(You may name one or two subjects.) 

Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 

More than five class 
periods weekly....... 126 21.4 

Less then five class 


periods weekly....... 262 44.6 
Five class periods weekly 200 34.0 
. Peer reer r 588 100.0 


6. For which of your subjects is it easiest for 
you to connect the day’s work with what was 
done in the previous class meeting? (You may 
name one or two subjects.) 

Per Cent of 
Frequencies Frequencies 

More than five class 
periods weekly....... 79 10.1 

Less then five class 


periods weekly....... 222 28.5 
Five class periods weekly 479 61.4 
WOME Se cctasdawan 780 100.0 


That pupils become best acquainted with 
their teachers in subjects scheduled five 
periods weekly is thought to have especial 
significance. Such acquaintance is essential to 
guidance and to individualized instruction. 
Naturally other factors enter, but if improved 
scheduling will help us to improve pupil- 
teacher relations, we should strive for this 
objective. 

The difficulty that students encounter in 
trying to remember to bring the correct books 
and materials to class is worthy of consider- 
ation. Apart from the lack of confusion in 
class management, the writer believes that if 
such difficulty is not experienced the pupil 
is less likely to neglect out-of-class prepara- 
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tions and reference work for these classes. 
A sustained interest is doubtful if this con- 
fusion exists. 

The importance of being able to follow the 
continuity of a subject from class to class 
is obvious. To permit scheduling practices to 
erect barriers in this area is beyond justifi- 
cation. 


Integrated Curriculum Load 


Exponents of the integrated curriculum 
may well feel that the data here presented 
is added fuel for their beacon light. It is that. 
However, the program of studies composed 
of subjects is not being replaced by an inte- 
grated or core curriculum rapidly enough to 
aid those who now labor under conditions 
where irregularities in scheduling prevail, nor 
are they yet a minority. 

The problem does have a speedy solution. 
It is to reduce the number of subjects carried 
by the pupil at any given time. To accomplish 
this nearly all subjects should be scheduled 
to meet five periods weekly — regularity of 
time and place of meetings will result. Explor- 
atory courses which now meet less than five 
periods weekly could, with the possible excep- 
tion of physical education, be more advan- 
tageously scheduled to meet daily but con- 
tinue through fewer weeks. This solution was 
advocated over 15 years ago by Bruner® who 
made considerable use of the nine-week term. 
By this method the number of subjects can 
be reduced, the schedule will be given reg- 
ularity, and more effective teaching and learn- 
ing can be accomplished. 

‘Bruner. H R.. The Junior High School at Work, p 


53. Teachers Cellece Contributions to Education, No, 177 
New York, Columbia University, 1925 


Better School Publicity Through 
Installment-Plan Exhibits w. B. McPherson’ 


Do you have a school exhibit each spring? 
If you do then you already know the prob- 
lems that accompany the saving of specimens 
of schoolwork through September, October, 
November, and the other months until May 
and the time for Exhibit Day arrives. You 
can remember that time when May came and 
you had not saved enough material. Worse 
yet was the time you saved more material 
than you could use and some pupils had the 
bitter disappointment of not seeing their work 
on display as they had anticipated. You can 
also remember the times when you returned 
work to pupils that should have been kept 
and how often you wished that you had it 
You know how “out of date” that very fine 
Halloween poster work looked. You remem- 
ber that the beautiful fireplace which the 
fourth-grade boys made for Christmas decora- 
tion looked sadly shopworn and out of place 
by early June. 

These are some of the problems that attend 
the annual exhibit day in school. And yet the 
exhibition of schoolwork is a very fine thing 
It serves three good purposes. In the first 
place, it encourages better work on the part 
of the students. We are all ‘“show-offs” and 
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like to have our work seen and praised. 
Parenthetically, it might well be mentioned 
that all pupils should make at least a little 
contribution to the exhibited material. Even 
the poorest student can be a member of some 
class committee organized to produce part of 
the exhibit. As a side note to administrators 
it might be mentioned that the exhibit en- 
courages improved planning of units of work 
and activity by teachers. 

The second value of the exhibit is that it 
offers a point of contact between parents and 
teachers. It brings to the school parents who 
otherwise might never come. It gives the 
teachers a common starting point for their 
conversations with these parents. Can't you 
remember the time when Miss Jones was 
afraid to meet the mother of that little imp, 
Johnny Brown? Can’t you remember that 
they had a fine talk and ironed out their 
misunderstandings of Johnny’s conduct at 
home and in school in a conversation that 
started while Mrs. Brown was admiring the 
train which Johnny made for the “Progress 
of Transportation” frieze? 

The third purpose of the school exhibit is 
to establish direct contact of the school with 
the general public. It is a very fine means of 
school publicity and offers a good opportunity 
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to present the school to the public in a 
favorable light. 


Not Next Year — But Now 

We, here at Upsuia, have known these and 
other advantages of the school exhibit and 
tor some years, about spring, pianned: “Next 
year we will have a school exhibit for sure.” 
Next year came, but the natural inclination 
to procrastinate had done its work, and we 
had no school exhibit. in the fall we forgot 
to save the better work for an exhibit in the 
spring. In the spring there came that rush of 
the last-month-of-school work and so we 
again said “Next year ...’’—and so on, 
year after year. 

However, last fall we tried to start out 
quite differently. Since we lacked the storage 
room, the thoughtfulness, and the energy to 
store material from October to May, why not 
exhibit it in October? This was the germ of 
the idea which grew into our installment-plan 
school exhibit. In brief, we plan to exhibit 
some schoolwork every time a crowd of adults 
is attracted to the building for a meeting, a 
program, or an athletic contest. Once in a 
while the rush of events interfered with our 
plans and there was no exhibit. But we did 
have planned and prepared exhibits of school- 
work for display at about 20 different events 
during the past school year. On only one or 
two occasions were materials used in more 
than one exhibit. The exhibit was always set 
up in that corridor through which the visitors 
had to pass to get to the gymnasium, audi- 
torium, or other rooms, where a particular 
program was being held. In this way, the 
people were forced to pass the “show window” 
twice during their visit to the school. In 
order to give the readers a better idea of the 
type of material used, the following brief 
exhibit schedule is given. We used most of 
these exhibits during the past year; some we 
plan to use during the coming year; a few 
are just “hopes” and “maybes.” 


A Suggestive Program 
September 


Exhibit of newly adopted textbooks 
Exhibit of all textbooks used in the school 
system. This is a display of all the texts which 
a child uses in going from the first grade through 
the twelfth grade in our school. No attempt is 
made to show selected books. It is preferred to 
display books in typically good, bad, or in 
different “working” condition. 
October 
Canning projects by cooking classes 
Insect collections by biology classes 
Sixth-grade health posters 
November 
New library books. American Book Week 
Remodeled clothing projects by sewing classes 
Art work from Pilgrim unit in third grade 
December 
Christmas art work 
Mechanical-drawing plates 
January 
Wool and silk dresses by advanced sewing 
classes 
February 
Second-grade Holland unit art work 
Elementary grades’ patriotic unit art work 
Sixth-grade map project 
March 
Fifth-grade basketry work 
Small wood and metal projects by shop classes 
Fourth-grade water-color work 
April 
Third-grade transportation-unit art work and 
frieze 
More small projects by shop classes 
May 
Larger shop projects 
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Ninth-grade sewing-class cotton dresses and 
children’s garments 
First-grade circus-unit art work 


It should be mentioned that this list is 
purely suggestive. Any work produced in 
school classes may be exhibited. Any unit of 
work is almost certain to produce booklets, 
pictures, art work, or articles which parents 
will like to see on display. 


The Plan Does Produce Results 


There are one or two results of our expe- 
rience during the past year which should be 
mentioned. First, it is useless to exhibit art 
or shopwork at a basketball game. The crowd 
is not interested. During the current year 
musical groups and the physical-education 
department will direct activities during the 
period between halves. This is a definite part 
of our “exhibit plan.” The use of corridor 
exhibits will be limited to events such as 
class plays, mothers’ club meetings, musical 
programs, outside talent shows, and the like. 
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Second, it is necessary for the school head 
to anticipate the exhibit time. For example, 
if the third grade is working on a unit which 
will be completed in a week or two, it is well 
to ask the teacher, two or even three weeks 
in advance of an event, to prepare an exhibit 
from that unit. In the third place, it is tact- 
ful to have only one exhibit for each event, 
unless there is at hand a variety of materials. 
Finally, the use of class-produced materials 
for exhibits does help to develop and maintain 
standards and morale among the students 
and teachers. 

“Next year . . .”’ we are not going to have 
“an exhibit’ but we shall have several 
exhibits. Materials will be displayed as soon 
as possible after their preparation. Each 
exhibit will be an interesting side show to 
a larger and more important event in the 
school’s regular schedule. Each exhibit will 
have the advantage of receiving the concen- 
trated attention of the people who see it. We 
are going to have some more “installment- 
plan exhibits.” 


Illinois Working to Reorganize 
12,000 School Districts 


School-board members of the state of 
Illinois in the past few weeks have been 
called into action to begin a comprehensive 
plan of reorganization of the 12,000 and 
more school districts of the state. 

Under a new law which became effective 
in July, it is permissible to establish county 
survey commissions in the 102 counties of 
the state for the purpose of making county 
studies of the many vexing problems occa- 
sioned by the diffuse system of independent 
districts. Steps already taken involve the 
decision of the counties as to which will 
and which will not undertake the work, and 
the actual election of a number of the com- 
missions. Since under the law the meetings 
for the choice of members of the commissions 
could be held prior to October 1, at this writ- 
ing the number of commissions organized 
cannot be stated. 

In advocating with the state legislature that 
a new attempt be made to solve district prob- 
lems, interested professional and lay groups 
asked that the new legislation should be 
permissive and not mandatory, that devices 
to be set up should be democratic, that the 
localities to be affected by any suggested re- 
organization take part in planning on a basis 
of self-determination, and that the work 
should be exploratory for recommendation 
and not binding until further action be taken. 
Accordingly, the law provides that elections 
of the county commissions shall be by school- 
board members, who presumably are in- 
informed as to the best qualified people in 
the communities to serve. In order that the 
city people should not dominate a situation 
which is largely though not wholly rural, the 
rural school-board members elect three of the 
commission and the urban board members 
elect two, thus constituting a commission of 
five members, which in cooperation with the 
county superintendents will conduct the 
studies. 

As always, financial support of the studies 
is important. The state has appropriated $25.- 
000 for the studies. This will be prorated 
between the county superintendents accord- 


ing to the number of counties participating 
in the general effort, which does not leave 
much for expenses if a large number of 
counties organize. 

The exact manner of attacking the prob- 
lems will depend a great deal upon the char- 
acter of the districts of the counties under- 
taking the work. The office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction supplies 
as much general information as possible. The 
county superintendents have a great deal of 
knowledge of bad conditions in their own 
domains. If the most interested people in the 
given counties have been chosen for the com- 
missions, they will have much to add. All next 
year is allowed for the work. As surveys of 
local districts are made, recommendations 
may be made to the people of those districts, 
so that if they wish to put the suggested 
reorganizations into effect, elections may be 
called for that purpose. It is the hope of 
many educational leaders that from these 
individual local experiences significant patterns 
will evolve for state-wide recommendations 
to the next session of the state General 
Assembly which will convene in January of 
1943. If localized efforts are successful, this 
latter may not be necessary; continuous state 
support of further surveys in later years 
might suffice. Publicity has already resulted 
in a restudy of older semiprivate surveys. 
There is one instance of an election called 
in the Chicago suburban area for reorgan- 
ization even before the commission for that 
area was appointed. 

Illinois has long had a large number of 
educational problems to contend with due 
to the multitude of independent school dis- 
tricts. Their total number tops the entire 
record of the states of the country. The 
total of board members is something over 
38,600 citizens. It uses the township method 
in two important respects: In the 1600 town- 
ships there are three trustees each, who hold 
title to all school property; these elect 1600 
independent township school treasurers, each 
of whom is the official bookkeeper and custo- 
dian of all funds for all the school districts 
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of his township. This system as a system 
has been both criticized and upheld. In some 
areas the device works very cumbersomely; 
in others, especially in the Cook County 
suburbs, the treasurer system has had the 
support of school boards and administrators. 
Taken as a whole, this multiplicity of officials 
involves considerable local politics, which 
must be considered in any scheme for 
redistricting. 

As in other situations where there is an 
excessively large number of local districts, 
the educational problems to be solved involve 
pupil-room loads, buildings, bus transporta- 
tion, and, most importantly, financing the 
districts through local tax support. By far 
the greatest portion of support comes, not 
from state or federal aid, but from the locally 
imposed tax. The variation of taxing power 
behind each district runs the whole gamut on 
a ratio of 250 to one. There are almost 10,- 
000 one-room school buildings in the state, 
served by a similar number of teachers. About 
2700 of these serve 10 pupils or less, although 
this figure fluctuates. There is a_ similar 
number serving from 11 to 15 pupils. It has 
long been contended that if the room load 
could be increased to 25 or 30 pupils, there 
could be an elimination of much waste and 
pupil opportunities would be enhanced. 

The state has made numerous attempts to- 
get at the heart of these problems. Repeatedly 
state-wide surveys have been made, resulting 
in the recommendation for such action as 
would increase units of assessment and admin- 
istration. Repeatedly such recommendations 
have been misunderstood or have got off to 
a wrong start. The countryside has always 
been afraid that any action whatsoever must 
mean a loss of democracy and home rule. 
Local school boards have been held to be the 
first-line defense of the democratic principle, 
but in numerous situations such boards and 
school districts have failed to conduct good 
schools. 

Several years ago there was an attempt to 
establish a state board of education for Illi- 
nois. Unfortunately it ran into a bad political 
campaign and nothing came of it. But it 
seemed significant to many observers that 
numerous voters and legislators viewed the 
effort as one which might straight jacket the 
local school districts and their boards through 
state centralization. Indeed, the present move- 
ment for county survey commissions has been 
based on self-determination largely because 
of the reactions caused in the campaign for 
a state board. 

Evolution also is having its part in grad- 
ually solving the redistricting problems. Two 
years ago, the state legislature wiped out 
thousands of so-called “phantom pupils.” The 
state aid before that time was figured on a 
minimum basis of 18 pupils, whereas the 
actual minimum in hundreds of cases was 
below that. At the recent session of the 
legislature, all aid was removed from schools 
with less than seven pupils. Presumably these 
economic pressures were for the purpose of 
bringing to too individualistic school boards 
the practical idea that it would pay to join 
forces and increase the size of the units. 

Discussions have brought out the important 
point that urban school-board members and 
other citizens may think the surveys concern 
only rural small districts. They are being 
told that there may be numerous urban 
districts which logically may be involved in 
a reconstruction by reasons of recommenda- 
tions that they take in smaller adjacent 
districts. 
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Standardization of Supplies and Equipment 


William M. Coman’ 


Most educators will agree that suitable 
equipment and proper supplies have a very 
important part in the success of the modern 
school program. They are the tools by which 
the skillful teacher makes her work effective. 
School boards wish to provide what is needed, 
but there have been no definite answers to the 
questions: 

1. What materials are essential to good 
teaching? 

2. What are the minimum qualities re- 
quired? 

3. What quantities are necessary? 

Unfortunately, there is no direct correla- 
tion between expenditures for supplies and 
equipment and measurable results in teaching 
efficiency. So much depends upon the resource- 
fulness of the teacher and the character of 
the educational program. 

Current practices in the selection of instruc- 
tional supplies and equipment have been 
somewhat erratic. Too many decisions have 
been influenced by the claims of clever sales- 
men or the whims of persistent teachers. 
Other decisions have been unduly swayed by 
price, although price alone is not a safe guide. 
Laboratory tests have proven conclusively 
that price and quality are not necessarily 
synonomous. For school purposes medium- 
priced articles may be superior to the more 
expensive ones. Or. the other hand, the most 
expensive may be the cheapest when antici- 
pated service and probable maintenance costs 
are taken into account. Occasionally, the least 
expensive may serve the purpose very well. 

It goes without saying that all school dis- 
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tricts should have definite standards of type 
and quality to guide them in their purchases. 


Function of Standardization 


Standardization may be defined as the se- 
lection and adoption of those items of sup- 
plies and equipment which are essential to 
efficient instruction in each of the various 
school activities. Suitable qualities must be 
found which will serve the educational pur- 
pose at a reasonable cost. Desirable quantities 
for classes of average size should also be 
established for the guidance of principals and 
teachers. 

Standardization functions most effectively 
through the work of standing committees. No 
one person can hope to know everything about 
educational objectives, available materials, 
and market conditions. Standardization com- 
mittees are composed of outstanding teachers, 
supervisors, and principals, each of whom is 
an expert in his own field. Each school activ- 
ity, such as art, music, physical education, 
woodworking, etc., is represented by a com- 
mittee. In harmony with the spirit of de- 
mocracy, committee members should be chos- 
en by the teachers of that particular subject 
group. For example, the music teachers’ or- 
ganization selects the persons who will repre- 
sent it in the discussion of problems relating 
to supplies and equipment used by the music 
department. Subject supervisors are often ex 
officio members of their respective commit- 
tees and may serve as chairmen. 

Standardization committees work under the 
guidance of the Standardization Office which 
correlates the work of the various committees 
and acts as co-ordinator between the Super- 
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intendent’s Office and the Business Division. 
A representative of the Purchasing Depart- 
ment should be present at all meetings. 
Committee members must be aggressively 
alert to the requirements of their subject field 
and must constantly search for more effective 
types of supplies and equipment. New or im- 
proved materials may be brought to the at- 
tention of the committee by individual mem- 
bers or by the Standardization Office. Manu- 
facturer’s agents are always glad to demon- 
strate new offerings at regular or special 
meetings of the committee. If in doubt, the 
committee may arrange for thorough trials at 
one or more schools, or a number of similar 
items may be tested by individual members 
to determine which is best suited to school use. 


Development of New Equipment 


It is not always necessary to wait until 
manufacturers bring out new ideas. The man- 
ufacturer is usually willing to provide what 
is needed, but school officials have done very 
little toward pointing the way. Educators are 
in constant touch with classroom problems 
and they are thoroughly conversant with the 
trends in modern curriculum development. 
The manufacturer is handicapped by lack of 
contact with the situation. However, generous 
cooperation may be anticipated in the develop- 
ment of any ideas which seem to have real 
merit. Two examples will serve as illustrations. 

For many years the traditional type of 
wooden yard bench was used by a large school 
system. It was 16 ft. long, with three supports 
and a pine top nailed to longitudinal rails. 
This bench had many serious defects. The 
supports rotted at the contact with the 
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Yard benches used in the Los Angeles city schools. The steel frame bench at the left has many advantages of 
stability and portability over the traditional wood type. 
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ground, the top split easily. loosened nails 
tore children’s clothing, the dark recesses be- 
neath the top harbored spiders, and mainte- 
nance was costly. A new 12-ft. bench was de- 
veloped which eliminated all of these 
imperfections. The galvanized steel frame is 
trussed and rests upon two supports, discour- 
aging its use as a teeter. The top consists of 
three easily replaceable 2 by 4-in. planks which 
are bolted to the frame at four places. The 
bench is too heavy to be easily moved by chil- 
dren, oval-headed bolts do not tear clothing, 
there are no dark corners for insects, and 
maintenance costs are negligible. This bench 
is virtually indestructible, and when purchased 
in reasonable quantities costs little more than 
the wooden bench. 

Tables and chairs are gradually replacing 
old-style pupils’ desks as seating for modern 
classrooms. The ordinary table is not eco- 
nomical as far as floor space is concerned 
since pupils leaving their seats must push 
back their chairs to clear the table leg. Wood- 
en table legs are splintered by contact with 
chair fronts and cause injuries to limbs and 
hosiery. But most serious of all, the table 
height cannot be adjusted to individual pupil 
requirements. A committee worked with the 
research department of a local factory for 
more than a year developing a new type of 
table, and there is general agreement that the 
results have fully justified the effort. The 
new table has a steel frame with pedestal 
ends and a hardwood top. Height adjustment 
by inches is provided in the construction of 
the pedestals, and adjustable shoes at each 
foot permit individual adjustment to uneven 
floors. Chair parts do not strike the supports; 
hence no slivers and no snagged hosiery. This 
design permits the use of tables and chairs in 
any room which will accommodate the re- 
quired number of seatings in pupils’ desks, 
since the pupil can slip out at the side with- 
out pushing back his chair. Two sizes provide 
for the entire range from kindergarten to the 
eighth grade. The smaller table is adjustable 
in height from 19 to 24 in.: the larger is 
adjustable from 24 to 30 in. Two tables have 
replaced five tables previously carried in 
stock. The cost is approximately 50 per cent 
higher than the corresponding sizes of non- 
adjustable wooden tables. Maintenance charges 
should be very low. 

A similar nonadjustable table without book- 
Shelf is used for seating high school class- 
rooms. 


Standard Specifications 

After the standard lists have been compiled 
and tentative qualities selected, the Standard- 
ization Office prepares buyer’s specifications 
for each of the adopted items. In this phase 
of the work the office requires the active co- 
operation of committee members, buyers, and 
manufacturers’ representatives. Specifications 
must clearly define what is wanted, must in- 
sure suitable quality. and must permit free 


competitive bidding by all reputable dealers. 
Revisions are necessary from time to time as 
market conditions vary or changes occur in 
the standard lists. 

Working drawings, which include technical 
specifications, must be prepared for all new 
equipment developed by committees and for 
all commonly used equipment, such as tables 
and chairs, where uniformity in quality and 
design is desirable. Such drawings provide for 
open competitive bidding on a basis of equal- 
ity and produce a uniform product year after 
year. 

Standardization committees are not con- 
cerned with the awarding of contracts. The 
selection of the lowest responsible bidder who 
meets the standard specification is a function 
of the Purchasing Department. 


Revision of Standard Lists 

Results must be checked periodically to 
learn whether specifications have been cor- 
rectly written, and whether standard adoptions 
serve the purpose for which they are intended. 
There is also the possibility that current offer- 
ings may be more satisfactory than the origi- 
nal selections. Standard lists should be revised 
and brought up to date at least once in two 
years, but individual committees should be 
on call for consultation at any time. 

Small school systems do not have the fa- 
cilities for extensive research in the field of 


standardization and must of necessity look 
to the larger systems for help. Standard lists, 
drawings, specifications, and other relevant 
information should be made available to all 
who need them. For example, the Standardiza- 
tion Committee of the California Public 
School Business Officials Association is pre- 
paring a loose-leaf handbook containing gen- 
eral purchasing procedures and suggested 
specifications for some of the more common 
supply items 


Need for Standardization 


A good standard list can be enforced and 
special purchases reduced to a minimum be- 
cause each item is the best obtainable, price 
considered, for its purpose and the teacher 
can find no more satisfactory substitute. There 
are exceptions, of course, but the individualist 
who demands something different is rare. 

Standardization is a necessity in every 
school system, large or small, regardless of 
whether most of the items are carried in stock 
or whether everything is purchased on special 
orders. Printed or mimeographed standard 
order lists, with approximate prices, provides 
a convenient method for handling periodic 
orders and direct the attention of teachers 
and principals to standard selections. Through 
the elimination of many near duplications, 
larger purchases and corresponding savings 
are possible 


This Business of School Feeding— V 


George Mueller’ 


Any series of articles purporting to deal 
with the “business” of school feeding may, 
with impunity, devote a chapter to collection 
methods. An accurate system of cash collec- 
tions is usually thought of merely as a 
mechanical method of collecting payments for 
food dispensed in the school cafeteria. It 
seems to me, however, that for several reasons 
this phase of school cafeteria management 
demands careful study. 


Theory of Collecting Checks 

Before reviewing the various collection 
methods most commonly in use, let us seek 
the reason why accuracy in collection is 
important. Obviously, a school cafeteria that 
is expected to be financially self sustaining, 
must exercise care in accounting for all 
monies due. Certainly, bills, pay rolls, and 
other operations costs cannot be met unless 
all monies due for food sold are carefully 
accounted for. Though this presents itself as 
the first reason for cash 
tickets, or collection boxes, 


register, tokens, 
there is still an- 
other and equally important reason. 

‘Assistant Secretary, Board of Education, Kansas City, 


Mo.; Member of Board of Directors, National School 
Cafeteria Association 


Everyone handling collections is subject to 
occasional carelessness. For this 
for no other, the school 


reason, if 
cafeteria manage- 
ment has a definite responsibility to its em- 
ployees to institute a collection method that 
will insure full and precise accounting of all 
funds variant local 
conditions, the method deemed most adequate 
under given circumstances must be left to the 
judgment of the individual cafeteria directors. 

Another idea regarding the responsibility 
of the cafeteria management presents itself. 
In any commercial enterprise, the accounting 
system provides a picture of operations for 
the owners or stockholders. A similar situ- 
ation, but on a larger scale, exists in the 
schools. The patrons and their parents, the 
taxpayers, are entitled to an assurance that 
all transactions of their business, the school 
cafeterias, are handled according to latest 
approved methods. A system, therefore, must 
be adopted that will combine simplicity with 
efficiency, accuracy with economy. 

The five collection methods which will be 
discussed briefly are all familiar to the 


collected. Because of 


writer, the majority because of actual use; 
the others, by 
hand 


frequent inspection at first- 
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Collections in School Cafeterias 





The first or cash method is the simplest 
and is usually employed in only the smallest 
cafeterias. Though no mechanical device or 
other aid is used in checking the receipts, 
it is not necessarily as inaccurate as may be 
imagined. For the protection of the cafeteria 
manager, this simple method should not be 
used unless a very detailed food-cost record 
is maintained. A food-cost record is, of 
course, recommended regardless of the collec- 
tion method employed. Under normal circum- 
stances and a condition of limited sales, a 
detailed study of the food purchased will give 
a surprisingly close estimate of the amount 
of sales that might be expected. For the very 
smallest cafeterias, therefore, this system is 
not as inadequate as might at first appear. 
In all cases, the actual collection for the 
lunch and the computation of the sales based 
on food used, should be done independently 
and headed up by a third person, either the 
cafeteria director or the school principal. 

A second method of collection in use in 
several large school systems is the token 
system. Its many real advantages are counter- 
balanced, however, by detail and record keep- 
ing. The usual procedure, when tokens are 
used, is to have the tokens purchased either 
previous to or when entering the lunchroom. 
Each cashier is furnished with a recorded 
number of one- and five-cent tokens and a 
printed form listing the amount for which 
he is responsible. These amounts are also 
listed on the master control sheet. At the 
end of each selling period, a balance is easily 
irrived at by adding the cash in the till and 
the remaining tokens. In most systems em- 
ploying tokens, the food sales are made over 
the counter, a token being exchanged for a 
salad or plate lunch or what have you. Upon 
collection, the tokens are deposited in 
receptacles. In this way, sales are checked 
at each station by the simple process of 
counting the tokens collected there. From this 
point on, however, the token method, in my 
opinion, requires double work. 

As cashiers’ boxes and steam-table station 
boxes are turned back to the head cashier, 
both cash taken in and tokens collected over 
the counter must be counted and balanced. 
To arrive at the amounts of cash to be 
deposited or the day’s sales, cash collections 
and token sales must check. In other words, 
it seems to me that the daily sales must be 
counted twice with another count of the 
tokens to prepare them for the cashiers for 
tomorrow's sales of tokens. Printed forms 
help to simplify matters but a good deal of 
detail is nevertheless necessary. I feel that the 
token system provides only two aids not 
easily obtainable with other systems: an 
accurate sales record of each steam-table 
station is secured, and since tokens do not 
circulate easily, they can be used in making 
direct sales. 

A third method, a variation of the metal 
token system, is the use of paper tickets. 





This system presents the same problems and 
advantages as the metal-token method with 
two noteworthy exceptions. The check-out of 
the tickets is simplified by their being in 
numbered rolls; but counting them after 
collection is much harder. Sorting and count- 
ing hundreds of bent, partly torn, and sticky 
paper particles is a task that tries anyone’s 
patience. 

The use of meal cards— usually a one- 
dollar or five-dollar card sold at a discount — 
does not find general favor in high school 
cafeterias. The inducement to purchase by 
the offer of a discount and the fact that 
ownership of a card makes patronage com- 
pulsory, are the two chief talking points. 
College cafeterias and lunchrooms find them 
an inducement for regular patronage. Such 
cards, however, slow up the necessarily faster 
moving lines in the typical high school 
cafeteria. 

Perhaps the most popular method of collec- 
tion is the use of a cash register, singly, or 
in combination with a checker. This method 
provides information as to the number of 
patrons passing the register — information 
interesting but of doubtful statistical value, 
in my opinion— but does not give detailed 
figures about the sales of certain items. A 
supplementary food checking register is 
needed. Such information is of inestimable 
value if accurate food-cost tables are to be 
maintained. It is the actual and not the 
estimated number of portions yielded from 
a pan, say of peas, that tells the story. This 
is one item important in the study of stand- 
ardization of portions. With the use of a 
receipt-giving cash register, the manager has 
a very definite check upon cash collections. 

I was always of the opinion that collec- 
tion at the end of the line would slow its 
movements. From actual check, however, I 
find that this is not the case. This study was 
made upon the recent installation of a 
registering fare box in one of the cafeterias. 
The cashier serves only as change maker and 
checker, the money being dropped by the 
patron directly upon an enclosed inspection 
plate from where, by means of a foot pedal 
trip, it is dropped into the box itself. The 
collections — pennies to quarters —are auto- 
matically registered by an electrically driven 
register and deposited in a cash drawer. Since 
all collections are registered, the re-use of 
change, so essential in school cafeteria busi- 
ness transactions, is possible. The day’s cash 
collections must, of course, check with the 
automatic, locked register. This last method 
obviates the multiple handling and counting 
of tokens and cash and eliminates the need 
of one of the two cashiers usually used when 
the cash-register method is employed. At the 
same time. neither tokens nor money is 
handled by those serving food, a feature highly 
desirable from a sanitary standpoint. This last 
discussed method is finding favor because of 
its simplicity, efficiency, and economy. 


Survey and Surmise 


By this time, the alert school cafeteria 
purchasing agent will have looked after his 
requirements of staples and canned goods 
needed during the coming year. But the job 
of the purchasing agent is never done for 
economic or governmental forces are always 
at work which constantly change conditions 
under which futuré needs must be supplied. 
In this series of articles speculative buying 
has never been advocated;: it has only been 
asked that “advance” buying be not confused 
with “speculative” buying. At the present 
time, nothing has occurred to change the 
writer’s opinion. 

After several weeks of hearing, further 
consideration of the Price Control Bill was 
postponed until September 15. Informed 
circles predict that price legislation will not 
be passed before December — almost too late 
to do school cafeteria purchasers much good 
this year. But, as previously pointed out, 
price control does not mean lower prices on 
foodstuffs for several reasons. 

The purchasing agent for school cafeteria 
food must be aware of the many factors 
which may influence the final cost to the 
school cafeteria, of the items purchased. It is 
generally agreed that: 

Increased demand results in an increased 
cost ; 

Increased purchasing power results in an 
increased demand; 

Increased purchasing power equals _in- 
creased cost. 

This simple statement is one basis for my 
conclusion that we may expect food prices 
to remain at a level not substantially lower 
than the present. We cannot arrive at our 
conclusions upon a basis of wishful thinking. 
We must arrive at conclusions based upon 
actual conditions or upon conditions that we 
are led to expect. Naturally, our present world 
emergency has caused an artificial stimulation 
in our demand and production — a stimulation 
that is likely to continue throughout the next 
12 months. Defense production, and hence the 
purchasing power which results from defense 
spending, is not expected to reach a crest 
until the middle or late 1942. Our armed 
forces with their increased drain upon our 
food supplies, have not yet reached their 
maximum strength. 

It is true, growers and packers were asked 
to increase their 1941 output but this order 
came too late to make its full effect apparent 
this year. To those who feel that food cost 
will decline during the present school year, 
I suggest that they try to get deliveries on 
a number of staple school cafeteria items of 
a quality to which they have been accustomed 
Stocks of canned apples, tomatoes, and berries 
are now found very depleted in most whole- 
sale houses. Economic laws are as immutable 
as are those of nature. Their effect may be 

(Concluded on page 84) 
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Janitorial Tools, Materials, and 


Supplies for Use in Schools 
Jens Flikeid’ 


(Continued from September) 
Soft Soaps 

The jelly or soft soaps are another form of concentrated soap, and 
as such are considered to be more economical than liquid soaps. This 
is not true of all jelly soaps, however, as some of them are practically 
as difficult to dissolve as the bar soaps. It all depends upon the in- 
gredients used in their manufacture, and the method used in the 
soapmaking process. 

Taking a handful or mose of any jelly soap each time that a pailful 
of cleaning mixture is needed, is not an economical way to use this 
type of soap either, unless the users are so accustomed to this proce- 
dure and to the soap, that they can use it without wasting any. 

An efficient method of using jelly soap is to keep it in a mixing 
barrel or drum, adding water in sufficient quantities to fill a prepared 
opening in the jelly mass (without wetting the top surface of the 
jelly soap), and after from 12 to 24 hours, drawing off all the re- 
sultant liquid soap from an opening in the lower part of the drum. 
It should be completely filled and completely drawn off at regular 
intervals, the length of time depending upon how thick a solution 
is desired. When no further liquid soap is desired, the jelly-soap 
container should be left dry. 

The liquid soap thus obtained can be added to water and a softener 
to make a prepared cleaning solution or used as it is for adding to 
the cleaning water at the time of use. However, the user must in 
either case employ good judgment in adding these materials to the 
cleaning mixture in order to prevent unnecessary waste, though, be- 
cause of the low cost of this finished material the waste loss will be 
especially low. 


Content of Soft Soap 


All of the best jelly and liquid soaps are made entirely of good 
vegetable oils and good caustic potash. 

Caustic soda is used in making most bar soaps, chips, flakes, or 
powdered soaps, all of which are referred to as hard soaps and which 
generally contain animal as well as vegetable oils. Caustic soda will 
make liquid and other soft soaps cloudy and unattractive in appear- 
ance, even when mixed with caustic potash. Since caustic soda is less 
expensive than caustic potash, soapmakers would like to use the 
caustic soda wherever possible. As yet, they have not been very 
successful, as far as is known, in making a good liquid or jelly soap 
with even a small quantity of caustic soda mixed with caustic potash. 

Animal or fish oils do not make good soft soaps even with the best 
caustic potash, or even in the smallest quantities. Neither do all 
vegetable oils make the best soft soaps. 

Corn oil and soya-bean oils are considered to be the best vegetable 
oils for soft soapmaking. Usually a small amount of coconut oil or 
palm kernel oil is added to the above oils to increase the sudsing 
quality of the soap. Rape-seed oil and sesame oil are about the poorest 
vegetable oils, as they lather very poorly and have a slimy feel in 
solution. They are also difficult to rinse free when used in cleaning. 

Each oil and tallow fat from which soaps are made is analyzed by 
soap chemists to find its “saponification number,” iodine value, and 
titer (in Centigrade degrees). 

The “saponification number” tells how much caustic potash or 
caustic soda must be used for each 100 pounds of oil. 

The iodine value is simply an expression of the ease with which 
a given oil is going to oxidize; it also indicates whether or not the 
oil will become rancid, and how soon. 

The titer (in C.°) is an indication of the melting or solidifying 
point of the oil. 

The soapmaker must know all about these things and many more 
in order to be able to make soap which will meet any desired specifica- 
tion or condition. 

The buyer should know that a low titer soap will not solidify in 
cleaning solutions at normal room temperatures; therefore, if the 





1Supv. of Housekeeping, Minneapolis Public Schools 
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soap is to be used on surfaces which are cold, or it is to be left in 
solution in cold places, a low titer soap must be specified. If high 
temperatures prevail where the soap is to be used or stored, a higher 
titer soap will not be harmful. 

Tallow and fish oil have high titers, and are used most often in 
hard soaps. Cottonseed oil and palm oil also have high titers. Corn 
oil, soya-bean oil, and olive oils are low titer oils. Soaps made from 
high titer oils tend to smear on cold surfaces washed with them, and 
are difficult to rinse away. Soaps made with low titer oils stay in 
solution longer, do not smear so readily, and are free rinsing. 


Free Oils and Fillers 


The buyer should also know why free oil should be kept to the 
minimum in every soap. Free oil reduces the cleaning action of soap. 
To explain: Soap is supposed to have a solvent action on dirt, emulsi- 
fying and loosening it from the surface so that it can be rinsed off. 
When it has only the dirt to dissolve, only enough soap to do that 
job is needed. However, when the soap contains free oil, the saponified 
part of the soap must also act as a solvent on this free oil during 
the cleaning operation, so that it can be emulsified and rinsed free 
from the surface. If this process has not been completed, the surface 
will not be perfectly clean, and it will be greasy to the touch, making 
it easier to reaccumulate dirt. Therefore, free oil in soap is undesir- 
able and uneconomical and should be kept as low as possible in good 
soft soaps. 

Fillers are not desirable in good soft soaps. Water is one of the 
most common fillers used in jelly soaps. When an excessive amount 
of water (more than is actually needed), has been added, it can be 
considered as a filler. Sodium silicates, fuller’s earth, sugar, bentonite. 
and materials of that type are also used occasionally as fillers, but 
are not necessary in well-made soft soap. 

The good soft soap should contain no free caustic alkali and less 
than 1 per cent of free fatty acid. It should contain from 4 to 6 per 
cent glycerin; however, most of the soft soaps that are manufactured 
contain only about 2 per cent glycerin. It is believed that the higher 
glycerin content has a favorable effect on the rinsing quality of a 
soap, and no doubt makes the soap easier on the skin of the person 
who uses it. 

The “anhydrous soap content” of a soap means the solid material 
left of a soap sample in percentage after all of the moisture has been 
removed from it. (It is presumed that there are no other fillers in it.) 
The soap sample (whether liquid or jelly) that is to be tested for 
soap content should be weighed (in grams) and placed in a laboratory 
drying oven, and left there for at least 8 hours under temperatures of 
about 180 deg. F. If there is any doubt at the end of this period that 
all of the moisture has been removed, it should then be weighed again 
and kept in the oven for another two hours or so. Should there be 
any decrease in the weight of the sample during this period, the dry- 
ing process should be continued until it is certain that no moisture 
is left. The remainder is presumed to be anhydrous soap, the per- 
centage being based on the weight of the anhydrous soap, divided 
by the weight of the original sample. If the buyer is skeptical about 
whether or not there might be fillers in the dried-out soap, he should 
send the sample to a chemist for analysis, unless he is able to 
analyze it himself. 

A high anhydrous soap content in soft soaps is generally proof of 
a well-made soap, containing very little water and fillers. This type 
of soap does not become saturated throughout like a sponge when 
water is added to it in a mixing drum, but dissolves from the con- 
tacted surface, while retaining its firm texture below the immediate 
surface. This is a great advantage when the soap is used from mixing 
drums, and it helps to make this type of soap quite economical. 
Though this grade of soap is generally a little higher in initial cost, 
it is usually just as economical as many soaps of lower anhydrous 
soap content, because of its higher concentration, it must, however, 
be used properly. 

Nevertheless, knowing the anhydrous soap content of a soap helps 
the buyer in judging the fair price and the cleaning power per unit, 
so that he cannot go far wrong in his purchase of this material. 


Summary 


The specifications, descriptions of tools, and formulas contained in 
this article do not include, by far, all of the tools, materials, or 
(Concluded on page 83) 
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Insuring School Buses and Children — 


The Recent Experience in West Virginia 
Granville V. Shirley* 


The transportation of pupils in West Vir- 
ginia is a public enterprise of growing 
importance. In 1932-33, a total of 45,000 
pupils was transported at a cost of $666,141. 
By 1937-38, the number transported had in- 
creased 103 per cent, and the cost of trans- 
portation had increased 124 per cent. In the 
latter year, 91,326 pupils were transported 
at a cost of $1,495,394. 

Because of the hazardous nature of pupil 
transportation, protection against loss re- 
sulting from negligence of bus drivers de- 
serves careful consideration. The transporta- 
tion of pupils has its risks, as have all other 
enterprises which touch the safety of large 
numbers of people. Damages to property and 
to life and limb are generally foreseen as 
possibilities, and while measures to guard 
against such damages are a matter of com- 
mon forethought, the need to provide reim- 
bursement when and if such damages occur 
is generally recognized. As boards of education 
in West Virginia by law may not use public 
funds to pay for loss resulting from injuries 
to pupils, but may purchase liability insur- 
ance at public expense, the purchase of such 
insurance has become the prevailing practice. 
One reason is their interest in the welfare of 
the pupils; the other reason is the fear that 
under certain circumstances they may be held 
liable personally. 

Boards of education feel a moral obliga- 
tion to provide adequate protection for those 
who are committed to their care. They are 
the agencies of the people of the state; they 
are the creatures of the state, authorized and 
supported to give expression to the will of 
the people of the state. Their responsibilities 
derive from and are owed to the people of 
the state. They are charged with the care 
and safety of the children whom the people 
of the state send to school. They generally 
undertake to assume the responsibilities which 
are imposed upon them. 

One such responsibility is to provide reim- 
bursement for damages resulting from neg- 
ligence of bus drivers. In the absence of legal 
authority to pay at public expense for such 
damages, the boards have no means at their 
disposal for meeting this responsibility ex- 
cept that of liability insurance, the purchase 
of which is permitted by the legislature. Thus, 
in the purchase of such insurance, they as- 
sume a responsibility that is made impressive 
because of their nonliability. 

The law of West Virginia defines boards of 
education as corporations, ‘ . and as such 
may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, 
contract and be contracted with.”” The courts 
as a rule, however, hold that the boards are 
quasi corporations — that is, they are created 





“Principal of the Pikeside Elementary School, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

1The School Laws of West Virginia, 1939 Edition 
Charleston; State of West Virginia, Department of Edu- 
cation, Art. 5, Sec. 5. 





for the execution of the policies of the state, 
and, therefore, are not liable for the negli- 
gence of employees. 

On the basis of common law the courts in 
numerous cases have held that pupil trans- 
portation is a governmental function.’ Thus, 
the courts have not held school districts liable 
for injuries to individuals except in cases 
where by statute the districts are made liable, 
as in California and Washington,* or in New 
York where the courts have made a clear 
break with the common-law rule.‘ 

Attempts have also been made, without 
success, to hold school boards liable for trans- 
portation injuries by arguing that transporta- 
tion of pupils is not a governmental function.” 
In contrast to these evidences of nonliability 
certain implications of liability may be read 
from a recent court decision and an action 
of the legislature. 

The decision of the court in a recent trans- 
portation case in Raleigh County, W. Va., 
held that on the grounds of governmental 
agency, the board of education was not liable 
for damages for personal injury and that it 
could not change its status as such by the 
purchase of insurance since at the time of 
purchase the district had no authority to make 
such purchases, and that, “a function not ex- 
pressly authorized can be justified only if it 
comes within clear and plain implications of 
the statute .. ."” In 1935, by action of the 
legislature, the authority to purchase liability 
insurance at public expense was granted to 
boards of education.’ As a consequence the 
purchase of liability insurance may now be 
justified. 

This change in the authority of the boards 
might be interpreted in the future to imply 
public liability whether or not such implica- 
tion was the intent of the legislature. It may 
have been the intent of the legislature to 
provide the boards with the legal authority 
to meet their moral obligation. Whatever may 
have been the purpose of the legislature, the 
boards, in the light of this act, might be held 
liable in future court decisions concerning 
liability. 

Also, as past court decisions influence pres- 
ent court decisions, it may be reasoned that 
the courts of West Virginia, sooner or later, 
may follow the example of the courts of New 


2Board of Education of County of Raleigh v. Commer- 
cial Casualty Insurance Company, 116 W. Va. 503, 182 
S. E. 87 (1935); Allen v. Independent School District 
No. 17, 173 Minn. 5, 216 N. W. 533 (1927); Boice v. 
Board of Education of Rock Creek District, 63 W. Va. 
95, 160 S. E. 566 (1931). 

‘Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 361. 

‘Joachim Frederick Weltzin, The Legal Authority of 
the American Public School (Grand Forks, N. Dak.: The 
Midwest Book Concern, 1931), pp. 105-7, 116. 

*Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

*Board of Education of County of Raleigh vy. Commer 
cial Casualty Insurance Company, 116 Va. 503, 182 S. E. 
87 (1935). 

TThe School Laws of West Virginia, op. cit., Art. 5, 
Section 13. 
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York and break with the common-law rule 
which grants immunity to district liability in 
the absence of statute placing liability on such 
districts. 

In view of these implications boards of 
education may or may not be held nonliable 
in the future. Hence, they have the added 
reason of self-protection against probable 
liability for the purchase of liability insurance. 


The Survey 


Late in 1939 the writer conducted a survey, 
by means of questionnaire, which requested 
information concerning liability insurance on 
school buses owned by the boards of educa- 
tion. The survey covered the four-year period 
from July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1939. The 
data presented below was gathered from 38 
of the 55 counties of West Virginia. The 
reliability of the data is based on comparisons 
with certain comparable items in records of 
the State Department of Education of West 
Virginia. 


Trends in Some Aspects Pertaining to 
School Bus Insurance 


The number of pupils transported on buses 
owned by boards of education increased 92 
per cent in the period of study. In the 38 
counties about 29,761 pupils were hauled to 
and from school in 1935. By 1939 the figure 
had reached 57,141, making an average an- 
nual increase of 6,845 pupils transported in 
these counties. 

A curve indicating a trend in the riumber 
of pupils transported may be expected to 
incline but slightly in the next few years. Due 
to the amount of attention given to consoli- 
dation of small schools in the state during 
the past half-dozen years, the period of most 
rapid transition has probably already passed. 
The slight increase expected will be caused 
by some further consolidation and normal 
growth in population. 

Simultaneously with the increase in the 
number of pupils transported were two other 
increases. The number of buses owned by the 
boards increased from 397 to 662, a 67 per 
TABLE I. Total Premiums and Average Premium Per 

Bus for Each Year in West Virginia, 1935-39. 


1035-36 1936-37 1037-38 1938-39 
Number of buses 


Peer 258 373 443 543 
Amount of premium 

errr re $15,335 $20,557 $22,842 $26,020 
Average premium per 

BOD ccvtsccsccce $59.44 $55.11 $51.56 $47.92 


cent increase; and the number of buses in- 
sured increased from 258 to 543, a 110 per 
cent increase. These figures show a marked 
tendency for boards in the 38 counties studied 
to insure more and more of their buses with 
liability and property damage coverages. 

The total amount expended for premiums 
for school-bus insurance increased 70 per cent, 
while the insurance cost per bus decreased 
19 per cent. The rising total cost is due to 
the increase in the number of buses insured 
each year. The decrease in the average cost 
per bus may be attributed to such rate- 
determining factors as number of accidents, 
types of accidents, and number of buses in- 
sured. Table I shows a comparison of the 
trends in total premium cost and average 
premium cost per bus. 
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The average premium cost per bus in West 
Virginia could be further reduced if each board 
of education insured all of its buses under 
the policy of one company. This plan is called 
fleet or “blanket” coverage, and use of the 
plan constitutes a considerable saving. 


Accident Experience 


In each year of the period of study the 
number of accidents was in consistent ratio 
to the number of buses insured. In the coun- 
ties that reported there was a total of 160 
accidents to county-owned buses in which 
there were 29 pupils injured and no fatalities. 
The accidents in which insured buses figured 
is 85 per cent of the total accidents. The aver- 
age per cent of the county-owned buses to 
buses insured is 75 per cent. This difference 
of 10 per cent more accidents among insured 
buses is not great enough to be of much sig- 
nificance in this small number of cases. How- 
ever, it may indicate that there is a tendency 
among drivers to use less caution when they 
know their buses are insured, or that boards 
of education are more inclined to purchase in- 
surance on buses that operate in areas where 
the risk is greater. 

No pupils were killed in accidents in this 
period of time. According to records of the 
State Department of Education, no pupil had 
been killed in a school-bus accident in the 
history of transportation in West Virginia until 
the school year 1939-40. Early in that year 
7 pupils and the driver were killed in a bus 
accident in a county of the state. In this acci- 
dent 70 pupils were injured which was more 
than the number injured in all of the accidents 
of any one year of the study in the counties 
that responded to the request for information. 


Amounts Paid in Claim Adjustments 

Losses caused by property damage were 
greater than those which resulted from per- 
sonal injury. The average annual loss for 
property damage claims amounts to $1,703.94, 
as compared to $1,473 for personal liability 
claims. The average annual amount paid per 
insured bus for adjustment of property dam- 
age claims was $4.34, and for adjustment of 
personal liability claims, $3.33. More detailed 
data concerning the 
Table II. 

These amounts may be taken as typical 
losses for the state of West Virginia for the 
four years from 1935 to 1939 and somewhat 
so for the years preceding 1935 as school-bus 
insurance rates, in so far as is known, have 
been reasonably consistent, and no major losses 
were suffered in that period of time. However, 
if the loss experience for the school year 1939- 
40 is taken into consideration, the above 
amounts for personal liability losses should 
not be taken as typical of the loss experience 
in the state. In the 1939-40 accident in which 
70 pupils were injured and 7 pupils and the 
driver were killed, the amount paid in claim 
adjustments was $85,000. 

In order to take into consideration the 
influence of this far-from-ordinary accident 
on the loss-experience statistics for the state, 
data for comparison were obtained in the fol- 
lowing ways: (1) The loss record was taken 
for 1938-39. (2) Data was extrapolated for 
1939-40 by adding these amounts to the data 


losses are shown in 
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for the accident in the one county. (3) An- 
nual averages for the four years, 1935 to 1940, 
were computed. (4) Annual averages for five 
years, 1935 to 1940, were computed on the 


TABLE II. Amounts Paid by Insurance Companies 
in Adjustment of Liability Claims in West Virginia, 
1935-39. 


1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


Number of 
buses in- 
sured 

Amounts paid 
in adjust- 
ment of all 
claims 

Average 
amount per 
bus paid in 
adjustment 
of all 
claims ... 6.79 8.64 

Amounts paid 
in adjust- 
ment of 
bodily in- 
jury claims 

Average 
amount per 
bus paid in 
adjustment 
of bodily 
injury 
claims , 1.67 

Amounts paid 
in adjust- 
ment of 
property 
damage 
claims 

Average 
amount per 
bus paid in 
adjustment 
of property 
damage 
claims 


58 373 443 543 


$1,748.36 $3,223.16 $2,447.28 $5,288.96 


na 

nn 
o 
~ 
ee 


430.00 1,205.00 2,962.00 


1,318.36 1,928.16 1,242.28 2,326.96 


wn 
we 


5.17 2.80 4.29 


sum of the data collected by questionnaire 
and the extrapolated data for 1939-40. Thus, 
is was found that the average annual amount 
per bus paid by insurance companies for the 
adjustment of personal liability claims was 
$42.56 as against $3.33 during the four pre- 
ceding years. The contrast forcibly illustrates 
the hazard in bodily injury liability insurance 
and the influence a single accident may have 
on the loss experience of a state. 

In view of the high cost of this one accident, 
the data for 1935-39 are obviously too low 
to be typical of West Virginia’s loss experi- 
ence through the year 1939-40. Neither should 
averages including 1939-40 be taken as repre- 
sentative. This accident unusual in 
the number killed and injured, another one 
resulting in such high losses may not be ex- 
pected to occur in this state in many years. 
Hence, the weight of this accident is greater 
when averaged with the losses of the years 
past than its weight will be when averaged 
with the lower annual losses per unit of sev- 
eral years to come. 


Was SO 


Premiums and Claim Payments 
Compared 

From the purchaser’s point of view the 
premium paid for personal liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance may be divided into 
three parts: (1) amount to be returned in 
adjustment of claims, (2) payments for serv- 
ices and overhead, and (3) amount reserved 
for contingencies, margin or coverage for un- 
certainty of potential losses. Of a total of 
$84,755.81 paid in premiums in the period of 
study, $12,708 was paid by insurance com- 
panies in adjustment of claims. It would ap- 
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pear from this that $72,048.05 was paid for 
services, overhead, and margin to insurance 
companies for handling this amount of busi- 
ness. This amount constitutes a return of 
about 17.6 per cent of the premiums paid and 
seems to be an unreasonably low return. How- 
ever, when one considers that in one accident 
in the year 1939-40 a total was paid in claim 
adjustments in the amount of $85,000, a 
margin of the above amount does not seem 
unreasonable. In fact, if premiums for insur- 
ance on school buses in West Virginia are to 
pay for the losses on buses within the state, 
there is evidence that this margin did not 
constitute a large enough reserve for contin- 
gencies and the result may be an increase in 
premiums. 

By the method used for finding average 
annual losses for five years including 1939-40, 
the average annual amount of premium paid 
for the same five years would be $22,482.20, 
as compared to $21,188.50 for the four years’ 
average. The average annual amount paid per 
bus would be $50.98, as compared to $52.44 
for the four years’ average. 

When this average premium of $50.98 is 
compared to an average total loss payment 
of $46.71 for each bus, one may see that 
there is little left for services and reserve. 
According to Best’s Insurance Reports, in 
all insurance companies operating’ in the 
United States, the amount of claim payments 
amount to a little more than half the premiums 
collected.” Hence, a loss ratio so much above 
the nation’s average may result in an increase 
in premium rates. 

On the other hand, as insurance companies 
do not confine their operations to the bound- 
aries of one state, but spread their risks over 
the area of many states, this high loss for 
West Virginia can readily be absorbed in the 
high margin collected in the whole operating 
area of the companies. Recent studies in 
Washington’ and Ohio” show that the reserve 
for contingencies is high in those states. The 
Washington report shows that on 418 insured 
buses an annual premium of $25,715 was col- 
lected, of which less than 5 per cent was re- 
turned in claim payments. The Ohio study 
reported that an average annual premium of 
$160,546 was collected on 3879 buses. The 
return in claim 3.4 per cent 
of this amount. 


payments was 


Advisable 

Of the buses insured for personal liability, 
52 per cent of them were covered to the ex- 
tent of $100,000 maximum for the load. 
Twenty-eight per cent of them were covered 
for less than this amount and 20 per cent for 
more than this amount. Though the accident, 
claims for which were adjusted for $85,000, 
is far beyond the ordinary, it is possible for 
such accidents to occur. Hence, to allow for 
the maximum hazard in transportation of 
pupils, one should consider inadvisable a cov- 
erage of less than $100,000. 


SBest’s 


High Coverages 





Insurance Reports (Casualty and 


883-889 


Surety), 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Edition, pp 
*Vernon Charleton McDonald, A Survey of School Bus 
Insurance in the State of Washington. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Washington, 1936. 
“Gerald Van Ausdal, A Critical Study of School Bus 
Insurance in Ohio. 
University, 1939. 


Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Miami 
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The standard coverage for property damage 
in West Virginia is $5,000. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the buses on which this coverage was 
carried were covered to this extent; 3 per 
cent were covered to the extent of $2,000. 


Restrictions in Policies 


In purchasing insurance, the purchaser 
should not only give his attention to the ex- 
tent of coverage, but also to the restrictions 
involved under the contract. Replies to re- 
quests for information from county superin- 
tendents concerning restrictions set forth in 
policies covering school buses in the state 
revealed the following facts: (1) In 10 of 
38 counties, protection was limited to regu- 
larly designated routes. (2) In 37 counties 
the policies restricted protection to less than 
12 months for all uses. (3) In five counties 
policies contained a clause which required the 
claimant to secure judgment against the board 
of education before the insurance company 
would settle. (4) In 3 counties policies con- 
tained restrictions concerning loading and 
unloading. 

With the 5 counties which held the policies 
that required the claimant to secure judgment 
against the board before the insurance com- 
pany would settle, the question may well be 
raised, “Were these policy contracts of any 
value to the boards holding them?” In a re- 
cent court case in West Virginia, the board 
of education held a policy which contained a 
similar clause. The claimant attempted to get 
the board to refrain from setting up the de- 
fense of governmental agency so that he 
might collect from the insurance company. 
The court refused the claimant damages on 
the ground that the board was a govern- 
mental agency.” If an accident involving a 
bus had happened in one of these counties 
holding such a policy and the claimant in the 
case had found it necessary to secure judg- 
ment against the board before he could collect 
damages, it is quite probable that the court 
would have refused to decide the case in his 
favor. In such a case the purpose of the board 
in purchasing insurance would have been de- 
feated by this clause. Even if the courts 
should decide such a case in favor of the 
claimant so he could collect damages, it is 
doubtful that the board is getting value re- 
ceived. Certainly any board that had a judg- 
ment in court rendered against it for a pur- 
pose of this kind would be placed in an em- 
barrassing position in the community and 
would lose more in good will than would be 
gained from the supposed protection which 
had been purchased. Since insurance protec- 
tion without such a restricting clause can be 
purchased at rates no higher than that which 
contains the clause, it would seem wise to 
examine policies before insurance is purchased 
and guard against such a restriction. 

To effectively examine a policy for harmful 
restrictions and omissions, the examiner 
should have in mind the elements of a good 
policy. The following provisions may be con- 
sidered essential elements of a policy for 
school buses: (a) Eliminate restrictions as to 
periods for use. (b) Additions or deletions 


“Boice v. Board of Education of Rock Creek District, 
63 W. Va. 95, 160 S. E. 566 (1931) 
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from coverage should be made on a prorata 
basis. (c) Provide that any error or omission 
for unintentional violation of warranty by the 
insured shall not invalidate the coverage. (d) 
Loading and unloading clause should be writ- 
ten in. (e) Any desired changes in notice of 
accident, subrogation rights, or cancellation 
clauses shall be made. (f) Provide for the 
use of buses for any activity by the board or 
its administrative officers. (g) Provide for 
automatic coverage for substituted bus.” 


In Summary 

Boards of education in West Virginia pur- 
chase liability insurance because it is the only 
means at their disposal of providing reim- 
bursement for damages resulting from negli- 
gence of bus drivers and because of the fear 
that under certain circumstances they may be 
held liable. In the absence of statute placing 
liability on the boards, the courts have been 
holding the boards, except in New York, non- 
liable for such damages on the grounds that 
they are governmental agencies. From a recent 
decision of a West Virginian court and an ac- 
tion of the legislature, may be read certain 
implications of future liability. 

The survey of facts pertaining to school 
bus insurance in West Virginia revealed in- 
creasing trends in the manner of pupils trans- 
ported, number of buses owned by boards, 
number of buses insured by boards and 
amount expended for premiums for school- 
bus insurance. The premium cost per bus 
decreased 19 per cent. 

Thirty-eight counties reported 160 acci- 
dents to county-owned buses in the years 
1935 to 1939 inclusive. Twenty-nine pupils 
were injured and none killed. In 1940, in one 
accident 7 pupils and the driver were killed 
and 70 injured. 

Of a total of $84,755.81 paid in premiums 
in the period of study, $12,708 was paid by 
insurance companies in adjustment of claims. 
This amount constitutes a return of 17.6 
per cent 

, ndilvennniisiiaiaiiaiias 
PROGRAM FOR TESTING 
TEACHING RESULTS 

Leonard A. Steger, superintendent of 
schools for the school district of Ames, Iowa, 
in his recent annual report, discusses the 
subject of testing the teaching jobs as 
follows: 

“Many aspects of the teaching job cannot 
be measured through the use of tests, never- 
theless, they do indicate, in a general sense, 
results attained in certain areas through the 
teaching process. 

“The real goal of the teacher should always 
be that of helping her pupils to learn what 
is best for them in the light of their individual 
capacities, interests, and present educational 
development. If this goal is achieved, the 
test results will take care of themselves 
Results of the kind secured from tests can 
prove extremely valuable to the teacher in 
reaching this goal by helping her discover 
what the capacities and interests of her pupils 
are, and how far they have progressed in 
their educational development 

“At all times the tests must be considered 
as a means to an end, and not as an end in 
themselves. These tests have their principal 

2S. C. Joyner, “Buying School Insurance,’’ AMERICAN 
Scnoot Boarp Journat, 96: 51-52. March, 1938. 
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JESSE R. OVERTURF 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Mr. Overturf, who has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Sacramento, will assume his new duties January 
4, 1942. 

He is a graduate of Fremont College, Nebr., and of 
the University of Nebraska, and holds the degree of 
4.B., given by the latter institution. He earned his M.A. 
degree at Stanford University, in California 

Mr. Overturf has taken unusual interest in educational 
affairs. He was president of the Southwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association for one term, was president of the 
Northern California Teachers’ Association, secretary of 
the Public School Superintendents’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, and was organizer and first president of the 
Alumnae Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at Sacramento. He 
is a member of the National Education Association, the 
American Association of School Administrators, and a 
member of the board of trustees of the California Society 
of Secondary Education. 

Prior to his election at Sacramento, he was superin- 
tendent of schools at Palo Alto, for a number of years 





value, therefore, in drawing the teacher’s 
attention to those specific aspects of the 
pupil’s development most in need of individ- 
ual attention; in facilitating remedial and 
individualized instruction; in identifying for 
the supervisor those aspects of the whole 
program of instruction most in need of in- 
creased emphasis and attention, i.e., in locat- 
ing the areas where a supervisory drive is 
needed; and in providing the basis for more 
adequate educational guidance of the individ- 
ual pupil. 

“If properly used, the results should 
motivate both teachers and pupils to in- 
creased and better directed effort in both 
teaching and learning. 

“During the past few years in the Ames 
schools, the every-pupil tests have been given 
in the grades. They are now being given from 
grades three to eight inclusive. They will be 
administered again next year. Reading tests 
will be given in grades one and two, and 
intelligence tests which have been given 
individually to first graders will be con- 
tinued. Informal tests constructed by teach- 
ers will be used in the numerous classrooms 
in all departments as they are needed in 
the instructional program. In addition to 
these tests, special educational examinations 
will be administered as they are needed in 
a particular class to take care of a certain 
testing job. In the school year 1942-43 the 
Iowa academic tests will be given to the 
high school pupils in keeping with the policy 
of giving these tests every three years.” 
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For Defense 


HE boards of education of the nation have an added 

responsibility this year in directing the activities of the 
schools to the full achievement of the defense program and the 
realization of the Federal Government’s huge undertaking for 
the safety of the western hemisphere and of our democratic 
way of life. The schools should and must wholeheartedly help 
develop and maintain civilian morale as they have been re- 
quested by the President. 

“Good morale,” says Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt, “is as important to defense as guns and planes. 
Morale in a democracy is unity of purpose on common under- 
standing. That kind of morale thrives on free and full dis- 
cussion. The responsibility of promoting democratic discussion 
falls on our traditional institutions which we have set up for 
enlightenment — our colleges and schools.” 

In every community there are special defense needs which 
the school boards and their executives must meet. In this con- 
nection eight points suggested by a mid-west state organization 
of superintendents are valuable: 

Cooperate with “specific program already in operation and 
co-ordinate all defense efforts connected with the schools.” 

Point the tone of the year’s work toward national defense. 

Add emphasis on health and physical education instruction. 

Emphasize democratic principles in the general conduct of 
schools. 

“Consciously teach’ democracy and citizenship. 

Build extraclassroom activities around the defense program. 

Emphasize conservation of resources. 

Set up functional guidance programs. 


Save Meetings 


ben nine members of the school board in a New England 
city held in 1940, a total of 11 regular meetings, 13 special 
meetings, and 108 meetings of standing and special commit- 
tees. At the conservative figure of two hours devoted to each 
meeting, the men who attended all the sessions devoted 33 full 
eight-hour working days to the service of education in that 
community. While no one member of the board attended all 
the meetings, it is not unreasonable to estimate that each mem- 
ber gave about 24 working days — the equivalent of a month 
of employment — to the schools. 

The citizens of very few communities have the least idea of 
the sacrifices in time, convenience, and interference with 
private affairs involved in school-board service. The number of 
meetings in the community referred to above is perhaps not 
typical, but it does indicate how much the average city and 
town owes its school-board members for the time, effort, and 
service which they give for the betterment of the rising 
generation. 

It is not unreasonable to suggest that school boards should 
make a definite effort to cut down the number and length of 
meetings. The superintendent and his aids in the executive 
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department of the schools may well be requested to prepare 
not only the agenda for all scheduled and extraordinary meet- 
ings but also the arguments pro and con for their proposals. 
Much time can be saved by the elimination of special com- 
mittees and by a general policy of expediting business without 
overlooking any essential considerations. In most communi- 
ties, the greater use of the committee-of-the-whole idea will 
save time and avoid much duplication of effort. Finally, of 
course, the board which remembers that it is a policy-making 
organization, and that it should be able to rely upon its exec- 
utives in the instructional and business fields for competent 
professional advice, will pass on many matters in the briefest 
and consequently most effective manner. 


School Employees’ Welfare 


RE the school authorities sufficiently concerned in the 

social welfare of teachers, janitors, and other employees 

of the school system under their control? This question is 
frequently asked and variously answered. 

The vast majority of gains in the social status of school 
employees have been made through the activity of organized 
teachers and nonteaching employees. Help has been given by 
the school boards in many communities, but it is not to the 
credit of some school authorities that they have cooperated 
in a grudging manner, and in a few instances have even op- 
posed reforms and gains. 

The entire relation of school boards and teaching, super- 
visory, and service forces of schools would gain if the school 
boards took a leaf out of the book of progressive employers 
and themselves took the initiative in the security and social 
stability of their staffs. Balanced, adequate salary and wage 
scales are the inevitable starting point of such a program. The 
elimination of politics and favoritism from all personnel 
policies and the substitution therefore of efficiency and fair 
dealing is an important element. Not merely permanence in 
office but promotion according to merit are necessary. The 
active institution of employee-operated credit and small-loan 
organizations, cooperative hospital insurance, group insurance, 
is a further means. At the end of a life’s period of service 
retirement with an annuity is a fitting close to the relations 
of school boards and their staffs. 


Ruling on Teacher Residence 


pws board of education of Kansas City, Mo., which re- 
cently has made a number of interesting administrative 
improvements, has decreed that all employees of the school 
system must live within the governmental unit in which they 
are employed. A total of 228 of the 2600 teachers, janitors, etc., 
are affected by the order. The reason given is that persons 
who are compensated out of the tax moneys of the school 
district should return to that district the taxes which they in- 
evitably pay. Basically, the new rule is a minor part of a 
magnificent fight to preserve the schools and school services 
under the most difficult possible financial situation. 

The action taken by the Kansas City board is by no means 
new or novel. Similar actions in other cities have not stood the 
test of time and experience, particularly where all of the broad 
social, economic, and political implications have been taken 
into account. 


Every large urban center draws its economic vitality from 
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the hundreds of smaller centers located within a radius of 
several hundred miles. The legal limits of a city are almost 
wholly artificial and do not properly represent the natural, the 
economic, or the social borders of the community. An entire 
countryside pays the vast bulk of the taxes of the large city. 
The residents of suburban communities particularly pay con- 
tinuous tribute to the city treasury in the taxes concealed in 
goods and services bought from the business establishments 
and professional people of the large city. 

An important commercial and industrial center like Kansas 
City represents types of American enterprise and energy that 
give momentum and growth to a wide expanse of territory. 
The good will which a city like Kansas City enjoys and the 
trade relations which it holds with the hundreds of small 
towns and villages in the surrounding country is worth more 
to the community than the few tax dollars it may collect from 
a minority of teachers who find it advisable to live in the 
suburbs. 

One of the advantages enjoyed by the people in the United 
States is found in the fact that there are no tariff walls be- 
tween the states, or between the cities and the country. The 
man who works or conducts a business in a large city is free 
to reside in a neighboring village and pay his real estate taxes 
there. There are no laws to prevent his doing so, because 
federal and state legislators have always seen the advantages 
to city and country alike of greatest freedom in transportation, 
trade, and all forms of intercommunication. 

Why shouldn’t the school employees enjoy the same priv- 
ilege as other citizens? With the growing improvement in 
transportation and communication, there is a strong tendency 
for city people to seek homes in the suburbs or in the open 
country. This tendency toward regional growth should not be 
discouraged. 


Some Questioned Items in School Outlay 


SCHOOL system bears certain financial relation to other 
A local departments of government, to the municipality 
or town, and to the local county. When one branch renders 
a service to another the question invariably arises as to the 
payment for the same. The municipality, for instance, pro- 
vides the school system with water, ash removal, and garbage 
disposal and exacts payment for the services. The board otf 
education protests in the belief that the school system ought 
not to be taxed for services which the municipality at large 
should perform without cost for its own departments and local 
public agencies. 

It is urged that, after all, the payments demanded of the 
school simply take the money from one public pocket and 
place it in another, so that in the end no true income is estab- 
lished. As well charge for police protection, fire protection, 
and health department supervision. The municipal service 
departments answer these contentions by saying that every 
government agency should be willing to carry the burden of 
needed outlay so that the record may be clear. The schools 
are an agency of the state and as such should not expect 
municipal or county subsidy except through direct taxation. 

But these differences in expenditures for local services are 
not alone confined to municipalities and their separate 
branches of control. In the state of Kentucky, the school 
authorities protest against a tax of five cents per gallon on 
gasoline used for the operation of school buses and other 
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school business. This tax, it is estimated, runs to something 
like $1,500,000 annually. Suit brought in Kenton County has 
not settled the problem. The attorney general has voiced the 
opinion that the state road fund would become sadly crippled 
if it were deprived of the income. The feeling in some circles 
seems to be that since the school buses use the roads, the 
districts should contribute to their maintenance in proportion 
to benefits received. 

Here, too, the fact remains that the costs of the several 
branches of government come out of the same pocket, and 
whether it be a local water tax, or a state gasoline tax levied 
against the schools, the public eventually and properly pays 
the cost. 

In the growing battle for the tax dollar it seems inevitable 
that the schools must pay for the special services rendered 
by other governmental agencies. More than mere accounting 
for accurate distribution of costs is at stake. The schools, too, 
are beyond the charity stage when they are supported by 
exemptions and other subterfuges. The schools should not be 
charged what they do not receive, but must permit every 
legitimate public charge against them. 


A Businessman’s View 


pir ari gis and boards of education look upon 
professional summer school attendance as one of the val- 
uable means of improving the instructional status of teachers. 
While the vast majority of teachers who enroll in summer 
courses look upon a hard summer’s work as a privilege and an 
opportunity for personal and professional growth, a few con- 
sider the requirements of the school boards as a financial 
burden that more or less unwillingly must be endured. 

A strong side light is cast on summer schools by a middle- 


west commercial house organ. Writing as a businessman the 
editor says: 


To encourage teachers to continue their education after they get on 
the public pay roll, the usual custom in the larger cities is to offer them 
a bonus if they will attend college classes in summer schools and thus 
obtain enough credits to acquire an additional college degree. 

Suppose an elementary teacher has reached her maximum pay of $2,400 
a year. Another degree will boost her pay automatically to a maximum 
of $2,880 a year. That’s $480 a year. Since she works 190 days out of the 
year, that’s $2.50 more per day. 

If anybody guaranteed us $2.50 a day as a reward for a little more 
schooling, we’d go back to college ourselves. As we figure it, $480 is more 
than you could get from a $12,000 annuity. 


From a purely business standpoint, then, a summer school 
course would seem to be a rather good investment. 


Life Certificates of Teachers 


bb gradual but certain extension of teacher-tenure legis- 
lation is one of the commendable signs of the profes- 
sionalizing of the public school staffs. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant criticism of tenure arises from the difficulty of dismissing 
teachers who are using tenure as a means of getting by with 
mediocre teaching service and who are not growing, either in 
ability to teach or in fundamental professional training. 

The situation raises the question whether the entire plan 
of long-term and even life certification of teachers should not 
be discontinued. If life certificates are to be issued, it should 
be necessary that they be validated every three or five years, 
and that the validation consist of substantial evidence of 
further education in professional subjects and increased 
ability to teach. 
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Making Use of Abandoned Rural 
Buildings 


N. E. Viles’ 
W. W. Carpenter® 


The ever current demand for economy in 
the construction of school buildings is not 
new to the school officials of the consolidated 
school district of Holland, Mo. Located in a 
fertile but comparatively new cotton-belt 
farming area in the southeastern part of the 
state, this district has had, during the past 
12 years, an 80 per cent increase in school 
population without a corresponding increase 
in taxable wealth. State aid provides about 
77 per cent of the school operating costs, but 
state aid for school plant improvement is 
limited. With an assessed valuation of less 
than $50 per pupil enrolled, the district has 
difficulty in providing ample funds for new 
buildings. The erection of a new high school 
and a remodeling program for the central 
elementary building in 1936 absorbed nearly 
all of the free bonding capacity of the dis- 
trict. However, the increase in enrollment and 
a demand for an expanded high school pro- 
gram made it necessary to provide additional 
school-plant facilities. 


Rural Buildings Moved and Remodeled 


Although the local district officials had little 
money for construction purposes, they did 
have one two-room and two one-room frame 
rural school buildings that had been aban- 
doned during the recent building program. 
After some study it was decided to move 


1Director of School Building Service and 
Instructor, University of Missouri 

2Professor of Educational Administration 
of Missouri 


Part-Time 


University 





these frame buildings to the central site and 
to remodel them to provide housing facilities 
for a home-economics department, a music 
department, and a _ vocational agriculture 
classroom and laboratory. One of the Holland 
teachers, as a class project in a course in 
“School Building Problems” at the University 
of Missouri, prepared plans for combining 
these rural buildings into one unit and for 
remodeling them to provide the facilities de- 
sired. The district was also fortunate in hav- 
ing a group of building custodians trained in 
the use of tools and in building maintenance 
and repair. All of the work of preparing the 
foundations, of remodeling and redecorating 
the rooms; as well as the work of installing 
the heating, plumbing, and electric service 
was done by these maintenance men with the 
assistance of one or two carpenters and some 
common labor helpers hired on an hourly 
basis. 

These rural buildings were moved to the 
central site and located on foundations that 
had been prepared in advance. The old build- 
ings were joined together and a new roof 
provided for the entire building. Three small 
porches and a fireplace were added. The old 
windows were retained in the office and prac- 


tice rooms, but new ones were installed to 


provide the fenestration needed in the large 
class and laboratory units. The interior was 
almost completely remodeled. New oak floors 
were laid, new partitions erected where needed, 
and new doors hung. All 
paneled 


ceilings 
tinted 


walls and 


were lined with fiberboard, 
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The home economics laboratory is arranged on the unit basis so that students may 
work under conditions similar to those found in good farm homes. 
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The vocational agriculture office serves 
also as a guidance center. 


to provide the decorative effect desired in the 
various units. The floors were sanded, sealed, 
and waxed and all interior wood trim stained 
and varnished. New sinks, lavatories, water 
closets, and a built-in bathtub were installed 
in the laboratories, the toilet rooms, and the 
bathroom. As the heating plant for the main 
buildings would not carry an added load, a 
new steam plant installed for the re- 
modeled building and the near-by combined 
shop and bus-storage building. This new heat- 
ing plant was located at the ground level in 
a bricked-in enclosure provided in the shop 
building. A stoker and automatic controls 
were installed to reduce the amount of cus- 
todial service required to care for this sepa- 
rate plant. Small office and storerooms are 
heated by direct radiation but all of the larger 
class and laboratory rooms are heated by unit 
heaters having thermostatic controls. Armored 
cable and tube wiring was provided for the 
electric stoves, hot-water heater, wall plugs, 
visual-education projectors, and lighting 
fixtures. 


was 


Facilities Provided in Remodeled 
Building 

While economical construction and relief 
from crowded high school conditions were of 
primary importance, it also seemed desirable 
to plan a building that would provide: (1) 
facilities for a community center; (2) par- 
tial segregation for certain activities that 
were disturbing to other high school classes, 
and (3) the best possible facilities for the 
classes to be housed in this building. Handi- 
capped by a lack of funds, the district officials 
were more concerned with utility and interior 
arrangement than with exterior appearance. 
As a result they were able to provide com- 
fortable well-equipped facilities for activities 
that could not have been adequately housed 
in the existing buildings. In convenience and 
arrangement these new units are comparable 
with those found in more costly buildings. 

Home-Economics Unit. The home-econom- 
ics department occupies about one third of 
the remodeled building. The total area of the 
new home-economics unit is about twice that 
which had been available for this department 
in the high school building 
of this unit with a floor area of about 1200 
sq. ft. is used as a combined foods and cloth- 
ing laboratory. The four-unit kitchens grouped 


The largest room 


(Continued on page 56) 
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76 YEARS of PROGRESS 
in Chalkboards! 
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wall, maps suspended from ceiling and 
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] in mouldings at Convention of American 
Association of School Superintendents, 
shop Atlantic City, N. J., February 1941. 
trols 
cus- 
epa- Since 1865, the New York Silicate Book Slate Company has pioneered in the field 
are of blackboards and chalkboards. From the early manufacture of school slates to the 
irger HERE’S WHAT new modern “Ezy-Rase” glass chalkboard for colored chalk or wax crayon use, quality 
jer “EZY-RASE NUCITE” has always been the watchword. 
- the GLASS CHALKBOARDS Today, New York Silicate Book Slate Company products are used in many of 
lugs, OFFER YOU the finest schools of the country. “Ezy-Rase” glass chalkboards with ‘“‘Neatsnap”’ 
hting metal trim combine simple beaury in appearance with the highest degree of prac- 
Scientific Colors. tical utility. 
d In addition to the many superior writing and wearing qualities of “Ezy-Ras 
Less Eye Strain for Students. ma . ate y 4 7 pene 
elial Nucite” chalkboard itself, you'll find many practical advantages in the “Neatsnap” 
re of Excellent Writing Surface. metal moulding. 
rable Note in the picture above the sliding map hooks and the clips for holding bulletins, 
(1) Easy Erasure of White or papers, etc., which are an integral part of the “Neatsnap” framing. Note also the 
oi Colored Chalk. special cork panel headstrip for thumb tacking purposes. 
asses, Washable, Non-fading. On the left is an ivory colored “Ezy-Rase Nucite” glass board for wax crayons in 
; the standard reversible frames. The reverse side of each panel has a cork tackboard sur- 
ww8 Almost Unbreakable. face. At the right are panels of ““Ezy-Rase Nucite” glass chalkboard for colored chalk. 
saslen These boards are also reversible and the easel tripod permits easy moving. Excellent 
‘ance. Odorless and Stainproof. for both art and special work rooms. 
= Let us send you complete information on “Ezy-Rase Nucite” glass chalkboards and 
vie our other products. 
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dots GLASS CHALKBOARD IN COLORS 


— NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. INC.- 421 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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The reception room in the Holland Vocational Building is widely 
used by all the school organizations for extracurricula activities. 


(Continued from page 54) 

on one side of this room provide facilities 
for 16 girls at a time in cooking classes. The 
dining-room tables on the other side of the 
room may also serve as cutting tables for 
the classes in clothing. What was formerly a 
cloakroom for one of the rural schools was 
converted into a combined office and clinic 
for this department. A bedroom, a bathroom, 
and a combined reception and living room 
open into a common hall at one end of this 
unit. A fireplace flanked on either side by 
built-in bookcases with small windows above 
them aids in providing a homelike atmosphere 
in the reception room. The bathroom is so 
located that it may be reached from any of 
the other rooms. This room, which is fully 
equipped, has nonabsorbent walls of imitation 
tile. Built-in cabinet ironing boards, storage 
closets, and cases are supplemented by metal 
cabinets purchased as a part of the equip- 
ment. This suite is used each period of the 
day by some of the 67 girls enrolled in the 
vocational home-economics classes 

Music Unit. The new music unit also pro- 


vides facilities that could not be provided in 
the high school building. The new unit is so 
segregated that band and orchestra practice 
does not disturb other classes. This unit in- 
cludes one clAssroom and laboratory with a 
floor area of 780 sq. ft. This room and the 
two adjacent practice rooms are acoustically 
treated to reduce reverberations. A_ small 
office for the instructor is also used a part of 
the time as a practice room. A storage room 
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The vocational agriculture laboratory has ample space for 
studying plants, seeds, etc. 


equipped with shelves and hangers for instru- 
ments and uniforms is reached by passing 
through the office. Storage cases are provided 
in the classroom for other supplies. While 
smaller than desired, this unit does provide 
usable facilities for the school glee clubs, 
chorus, band, and orchestra classes. This unit 
is also used as a center for the South Pemis- 
cot County Concert Band which is made up 


(Concluded on page 58) 











Vocational Building, Holland, Mo. 


L en” s”™ 
VOC. AGRICULTURAL 
CL. Ri. 26 


SAND, CHORUS & 
GLEE CLVva 
26 * 30 


PRACTICE 





The Vocational Building, Holland, Missouri, is located immediately behind the main school and adjoins the garage 


where the school buses are kept. 
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HOLY CROSS SCHOOL, OMAHA, solved its floor 
roblems in this classroon 


irmstrong’s Asphalt Tile. This, and ther fl ore i 


t 


re clay brown 


. 


5 


in the school, were installed by the Midwest Carpet 
. five years ago, with & Linoleum The colora used in this floor 


florentine marble. 





ARMSTRONG’S 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM ° LINOTILE (OIL«BONDED) 





THE LOW-COST 

FLOOR WITH 

THE LUXURY 
LOOK! 


° CORK TILE 





° RUBBER TILE ° 






If you know the 
answers... you can save 


your school money! 


What kind of remodeling does most 


of all to freshen up a classroom? 
A: A colorful, practical, modern new floor. 


Q: What low-cost floor 1s being used to 
“brighten up hundreds of modern school 
buildings today? 


A: Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. 


Q: What savings does Armstrong's Asphalt 
Tile make possible? 


A: You save on first cost, which is low. You 
save on maintenance, which consists 

merely of routine sweeping, occasional wash- 
ing and waxing. No costly refinishing is ever 
needed. And, since the colorings run right 
through the material, they're scuffproof 
can't wear off 
Q): What are the design possibilities of Arm 
* strong’s Asphalt Tile? 

e Practically unlimited. Forty-one differ 
* ent plain and marble colorings are avail 
able, in various sizes and shapes of blocks 
which are quickly and easily installed by hand 

block by block 


(): Can this floor be used over concrete in 


“direct contact with the ground, either on 


or below vrade? 


A: Yes! It is highly resistant to both mois 


ture and alkali 


Q): Where can you get facts and pictures 
“ showing other actual installations? 

A; Write for “Low-Cost Floors with a 
: Luxury Look.’’ Armstrong 
Resilient Tile 
Department, 1212 State 
Lancaster, 


Cork Company, 
Floors 


Street, 





Pennsylvania. 








LINOWALL 
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pupils from the Holland, Cooter, and 
Steele high schools. Local administrators state 
that about three hundred pupils make use of 
this unit each week. 

Vocational Agriculture Unit. This unit in- 
cludes a combined classroom and laboratory 


of 


with a floor area of about 850 sq. ft., and 
an office for the :.structor. A toilet and a 
storeroom adjaccat to this oflice are also 
accessible te the administrative office. The 


laboratory is equipped for visual education 
This unit is used about 60 per cent of the 
school day by the 44 boys enrolled in the 
vocational agriculture courses. At other times 
during the day it is available for other classes 
wishing to use the visual-education equipment. 

Administrative Unit. The operation of a 
iarge school garden, a canning program, and 
a rather extensive bus transportation system 
created new administrative duties and more 
office space was needed. Therefore, a supple- 
mentary office was provided in the remodeled 
building. Although small, this office 
serve as a workroom. It provides space for 
duplicating machines, 
and 


does 


tabulation, 
ords kept ie 


for record 


for the safe storage of 1 


this building 


Out-of-School Use 


When completed, this building almost im- 


mediately became the center for various 
school and community activities. School 
groups use it regularly for club meetings. 


class parties, and school banquets. Several of 
the local community clubs schedule their 
regular evening meetings in this building. The 
“4-H” clubs use a part of the building for 
regular meetings and for their achievement- 
day programs and exhibits. During the winter 
months about 80 farmers meet in the agricul- 
ture room in conducted 
the local vocational agriculture teacher. The 
home-economics unit is used for evening 
homemaking classes for women of the com- 
munity. The 


evening classes by 


home-economics laboratory is 


adjacent to and connected with the agricul- 
ture laboratory. The arrangement and equip- 
ment of these two units permit their conver- 
sion into a banquet hall when needed 


Such 
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organizations as the district Rotary Club and 
the local American Legion hold many of their 
dinner meetings in these rooms. 


Equipment Purchased 

Because of the savings made in construction 
costs, the school board was able to provide 
funds for the purchase of first-class equip- 
ment for this building. Shelves, storage cases, 
bookcases, magazine racks, and many other 
articles such as music racks were made in 
the school shop. The vocational agriculture 
classroom and laboratory is equipped with 
steel-leg, plywood-top reading and work 
tables, chairs, a bulletin cabinet, a 
magazine rack, and bookcases. The office and 
storerooms are equipped with desks, work- 
tables, and steel filing cases. The 
home-economics cooking laboratory has uni- 
form white enameled metal equipment, in- 
cluding Hot Point stoves, low cabinets, work- 
tables, automatic hot-water heater, work 
stools, and an electric refrigerator. All sinks 
are of the acid-resisting type. The dining 
tables are of a type that may be combined 
into large banquet tables when desired. The 
clothing laboratory is equipped with modern 
sewing machines, ironing cabinets, home lau 
dry facilities, and metal storage cabinets. The 
living or reception room is equipped with a 
divan, easy chairs, reading table, floor lamps, 
and end tables. The 
bedroom has a bed, dresser, and other neces- 
sary bedroom equipment. 


steel 


shelves, 


bookcases, radio stand 


Financing Program 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of this 
program was the use of the old rural build- 
ings and of the district custodial force in 
providing acceptable facilities for these de 
partments at a time when the district could 
not provide funds for a new building. The 
district had obtained about state aid 
in the abandonment of the rural buildings 
This and $4,300 taken from the current rev- 
enues making a total of $7,155 
for this project 


$2.855 


was available 
At the beginning of the pro- 


gram local school officials decided to hold 
construction costs to a minimum in order 
that complete interior units, supplied with 


The Board of Education at Great Bend, Kansas. 
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modern equipment, might be provided for all 
classes using this building. No attempt was 
made to estimate the value of the old rural 
buildings or of the remodeled building. The 
cost of a new building providing the same 
facilities, complete with heating, plumbing, 
and lighting, even if of frame construction, 
would have been in this locality at least 
$9,000. The cost of the remodeled building 
including moving the old buildings, materials 
purchased, and labor (other than that of 
school employees) was $3,995.47. The 
of the equipment purchased for the home- 
economics department, the office, and the vo- 
cational agriculture department was $3,159.70. 
The cost of the completed building together 
with all equipment was $7,155.17. The tabula- 
tion which follows shows the distribution of 
these costs. 


cost 


COSTS 
MISSOURI, VOCATIONAI 
(The Remodeled Building) 


I. Moving and Remodeling 


HOLLAND, BUILDING 


1. Moving old building to new site $ 480.00 
Construction materials 
A. Roofing ‘ $270.00 
B. Wall and ceiling tile board 516.00 
C. Flooring 245.97 
D. Lumber, cement, hardware 
millwork 636.03 
FE. Plumbing materials (rough) 168.00 
F. Electric materials 308.37 
G. Heating part allotted to 
this building 543.60 
687.97 
3. Construction labor, common 
plus some time by carpenters 
(does not include’ custodial 
labor) 827 50 
Total moving and remodeling costs $3,995.47 
Il. Equipment 
1. Home-economics unit 
4. Stoves $598.00 
B. Hot-water heater 67.00 
C. Refrigerator (Westinghouse) 89.00 
D. Sinks, cabinets, ete 553.82 
FE. Dishes and kitchen utensils 164.93 
F. Tables and chairs 189.13 
G. Sewing machines ‘ 375.45 
H. Reception-room furnishings 186.81 
I. Office and clinic equipment 56.95 
1. Bedroom suite §2.85 
K. Bathroom equipment 89.95 
$2. 423.89 
Vocational agriculture 
\. Tables. chairs, files and 
other equipment 735.81 
Total equipment costs $3,159.70 
Grand total of remodeled building $7,155.17 


The board of education at Great Bend has had to wrestle with the problem of a fifty per cent increase in enrollment, while pursuing 
a policy of improvement and perfection in the existing school plant. 1 junior college will be added to the school system as soon as 
the necessary facilities can be provided 
Shown in the picture, left to right, are: Harold Meacurdy, L. J. Zutavern, H. ¢ Colegrove, clerk, Don C. Heminger, president, 
Price Bondurant, Dr. John Robison, C. F. Heaton, and Homer C. Scarborough, superintendent. 
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OU can tell that this man knows his business by 
looking at the floor, the walls and the ceiling of the 
building. And you can almost tell, from the spick-and- 


span condition of the room which he is cleaning, that 


he uses Wyandotte Detergent — most good mainte- 


nance men do. 


And here are five good reasons why: 


1. Economy: One pound of Wyandotte Detergent 
will clean thoroughly 4012 square feet of floor. 


2. Quick and easy: A minimum amount of labor is 
needed to “pick up”’ Wyandotte Detergent after mopp- 
ing or scrubbing. 


3. Long life to mops and scrubbing machine brushes. 
(Tests show that Wyandotte Detergent gives them 


maximum life. 


4. Floors last a long time and retain original beauty, 


when Wyandotte Detergent is used. Wyandotte 


THE J. B. 


FORD S ALES co., 
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Detergent does not stain or discolor floors — or in any 
way injure them. 


5. No slips and falls are caused by the use of 
Wyandotte Detergent because it rinses freely, leaves 
no slippery film. 


Your Wyandotte Representative knows his business 
too. And his business is to help you get the best main- 
tenance cleaning results at the lowest cost. Why not 
make use of the Wyandotte Man’s experience? Write 
us for free booklet, “Simplified Cleaning for Schools.” 


¢ Visit our Booth at the National Assn., Public School Busi- 
ness Officials Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 13-16. 
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SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





WYANDOTTE, MicHIGAN 
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SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


E. E. SHARP 


President, Board of Education, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Mr. E. E. Sharp was elected to the Moor- 
head, Minn., board of education in 1923 and 
is now serving his nineteenth term as a mem- 
ber of the board. He is serving his ninth year 
as president of the board. 

He has taken an unusual interest in the 
development of a broad educational program. 
Among his accomplishments are his service 
as director of the State School Board Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, and as president of the 
association in 1936-37. He had acted as attor- 
ney for the association, and had also appeared 
before the State Interim Committee in 1939- 
40 as a representative of the State School 
Board Association. 





Mr. E. E. Sharp, 
President, Board of Education, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Mr. Sharp was born in Moorhead, Septem- 
ber 14, 1879, has been a lifelong resident of 
the city, was educated in the Moorhead public 
schools and Macalester College, St. Paul, and 
the St. Paul College of Law. and is a success- 
ful attorney. 


MORGAN 5S. MYERS 
President, Board of Education, 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Mr. Myers, an active farmer and devoted 
to schools for many years, has been elected 
recently to the presidency of the board of 
education at Cobleskill, N. Y. 

He served as trustee of School District No 
5 before centralization in 1930. He was 
selected as New York State Master Farmer 
in 1929 and has continued to be worthy of 
that distinction, being a member of the Soil 
Conservation Commission, and serving as 
president of the Cobleskill Agricultural Asso- 
ciation and Farm Bureau. He is also active 
in church work. 

Mr. Myers resides in the ancestral home 
which the family has occupied for 85 years 





Mr. Morgan S. Myers, 
President, Board of Education, 
Cobleskill, New York. 


and five generations. Three daughters and 
a son attest to his being a “Swell Dad.’ 
Everyone admires his rare sense of humor 
which he can “point’”’ with facility but with- 
out offense. 


JOHN F. DALTON 


President, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California 
John F. Dalton, president of the Los 
Angeles City board of education for the 
second time, has been an outstanding Los 
Angeles citizen for the past 21 years. A native 
of New York City, Mr. Dalton entered the 
printing business at an early age. After estab- 





Mr. John F. Dalton, 
President, Board of Education, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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lishing residence in Los Angeles, he continued 
aS a printer. 

For the past 16 years, Mr. Dalton has been 
president of the Los Angeles iypographical 
Union and twice he has been honored with 
the presidency of the Cauiornia Federation 
of Labor. Aiways interestea in civic affairs, 
he has been a director of the Los Angeies 
Community Chest and a member of the exec- 
utive board of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Dalton is a man, in the main, self- 
educated. He is a man possessed of qualities 
of leadership with the ability to be firm and 
positive with all the graciousness of cordial 
courtesy. He is an indefatigable worker, un- 
selfish in his service to those calling upon 
his time. His characteristic quality of integrity 
is so pronounced that even the slightest 
expectancy of personal or political favor 
never seeks his aid. An outward appearance 
of businesslike seriousness covers a generous, 
kindly, and thoughtful personality. Sincere is 
his interest and concern with the welfare and 
education of youth. 

Mr. Dalton is one of those rare individuals 
who is gifted with the ability and insight to 
penetrate immediately to the heart of a situ- 
ation or issue which, when combined with 
a militant loyalty to the institution of public 
education and the true principles of American 
idealism, makes him one of the most out- 
standing members ever to have served on a 
Los Angeles City board of education. 


HENRY GEERLINGS 


Secretary, Board of Education, 
Holland, Michigan 


Mr. Geerlings, who has been a member of 
the board of education of Holland, Mich., 
for 45 years, has served as secretary of the 
board for the last 32 years. 
re-elected for 


He was another term of 





Mr. Henry Geerlings, 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Holland, Michigan. 


three years in July, 1941, and has also been 
re-elected to serve another term as secretary. 

Mr. Geerlings has been a member of the 
city library board for many years, and is 
serving his fifth term as mayor of the city. 

He is a leading banker of the city, and was 
recently elected president of the Michigan 
Department of School Board Members and 
Superintendents. 
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MASON CITY, IA. MAKES INTERESTING USE 
OF P.DM’S UNIT-SECTION FLEXIBILITY 
OF GRANDSTAND CONSTRUCTION! 


Employing only the services of school district custodians, with the aid of 

half-a-dozen laborers, the Mason City School Board has secured an ingen- 

The same P.DM Stand as shown at top of page, but ious extra benefit in added outdoor seating accommodation, through the 
with two sections removed! unit-section design of their Pittsburgh-Des Moines Baseball Grandstand. 


When additional football stadium space was desired before permanent facil- 
ities were procurable, the school authorities in Mason City simply moved 
two sections of the baseball stand to the football field and erected them as a 
unit upon previously-prepared simple concrete footings—returning the units 
to their original location before the following summer, at low cost! 


This example of the flexibility of Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck Grand- 
stand design is exceptional, of course, and yet has a moral for every school 
executive who is planning an outdoor seating program. For the facts on how 
P.DM unit-section construction enables you to begin your Grandstand now 
and complete it year by year—write for our informative Grandstand Bulletin. 


Below—the two sec- 


tions of the baseball 
Note how end and center sections of baseball stand stand in place on the 
remain undisturbed. football field — ready = 
for stadium service. 
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CRANDSTANDS 


PITTSBURGH*DES MOINES STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 3429 NEVILLE ISLAND—DES MOINES, IA. 928 TUTTLE STREET 
NEW YORK, ROOM 996, 270 BROADWAY - CHICAGO, 1219 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DALLAS, 1228 PRAETORIAN BUILDING - SAN FRANCISCO, 618 RIALTO BUILDING 
SEATTLE, 1119 EIGHTH AVENUE, SOUTH 
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Window that leaks air. 





Above: Fenestra Projected Fenmark 
Steel Window that’s weather-tight. 


Left! An Ordinary Double-Hung 


e When you select modern Fenestra 
School Windows for your buildings 
you assure your teachers and students 
of windows that will a/ways be 
weather-tight. 

Reasons: (1) each ventilator makes 
double contact against frame; (2) lock- 
ing hardware draws ventilator tight 
shut; (3) window is built of solid-steel 
sections which never warp or shrink; 
(4) precision-fitted at the factory, 
Fenestra Windows stay tight-fitted. 

Fenestra School Windows provide: 
easy opening—steel ventilators never 
warp, swell or stick, and they swing 
instead of slide; more daylight—less 
frame, more glass; better ventilation— 
open-in ventilator at bottom protects 
against direct drafts, open-out venti- 





lator forms a canopy over opening; 
safe washing—both sides of glass 
washed safely from inside a room; in- 


creased fire-safety— steel does not burn. 
The Jow cost of Fenestra School Win- 
dows is a surprise to many people. It is 
due to volume production by America’s 
oldest and largest manufacturer of solid- 
section steel windows... For complete 
details, write Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Department AJ-10, 2254 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 


VISIT THE DISPLAY OF 
FENESTRA MODERN SCHOOL WINDOWS 


at the Convention of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


ATLANTIC CITY, OCT. 12-17 











School Administration News 


DULUTH CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
ART CENTER 


The unique Duluth Children’s Museum and Art 
Center now includes about 9000 mounted pi 
tures, hundreds of magazines and boxed articles, 
lantern slides, and motion-picture films for in- 
structional and recreational use in the city 
schools. 

Started in 1930 as a volunteer project, by the 
present Curator, Mabel Wing, the following year 
it became a part of the city school system. Today 
it is the center of visual-education materials for 
use in the arts, social studies, sciences, health, and 
safety studies for that city. 

Classes are brought to the Museum on regular 
schedule in school buses. Art classes are conducted 
for talented children. Clubs, shows, and leisure 
time activities are sponsored for the boys and 
girls of the community. The Museum is an in- 
dispensable part of the city school system. 





AND 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN NASH- 


WAUK, MINNESOTA 


School Dist. No. 9, in Itasca County, Minn., is 
an independent consolidated district, covering an 
area of 36 sections, and comprising the township 
of Nashwauk. The district was changed to an 
independent district in 1912. The Nashwauk high 
school was opened in September, 1908, and the 
Keewatin was started in September, 1915. 

The board of education, according to the in 
teresting report of Supt. D. F. Dickerson, is com 
posed of six members, each serving a term of 
three years. By custom, two are elected the third 
Tuesday in May from one village one year and 
two from the other the second year, with one 
director from each town the third year. 

At the annual organization meeting the first 
Saturday in July, the board chooses its officers 





consisting of a chairman, a clerk, and a treasurer. 
The offices of clerk and treasurer are always 
bestowed upon the two members who are in the 
third year of their terms, and for which service 
a salary is paid. The other three members com- 
prise the auditing committee. The board is a com- 
mittee of the whole. This arrangement of passing 
the offices around provides for more democracy 
in board administration than is the situation in 
most boards of education. 

Under the organization plan, the superintendent 
is executive member of the board not only in 
name but in reality. The business administration 
is conducted in the board of education offices in 
Nashwauk and under the direct supervision of 
the superintendent. All of the purchasing is done 
under his approval and all disbursements are 
made under his direction, subject, of course, to 
board approval or ratification. The books of the 
district are kept in the office of the board by an 
accountant who devotes his entire time to this 
work. 

The board meets twice a month, at Nashwauk 
the second Wednesday, and at Keewatin the 
fourth Wednesday in each month, at 7 p.m., in 
the administrative offices in each school. The 
payment of bills is done at the first meeting of 
the month, unless special need warrants action 
otherwise. 

Since instruction is the supreme purpose of the 
school, the chief responsibility of the superintend 
ent of schools is to promote, improve, and extend 
instruction. To fulfill this responsibility it is nec 
essary that present instruction needs and also 
those of the future must be taken into considera 
tion. Present needs must be supplied because 
pupils will not pass this way again. That which is 
lost through neglect or shortcoming is lost for 
ever. Future needs must be considered in order 
that there be an ever continuing improvement, 
and that the service of the school keep pace with 
the ever changing needs of society. 

The function of the office of superintendent of 
schools is essentially one of service. It is an 
agency through which the fundamental objectives 


of the educative process may be more fully and 
efficiently realized. The superintendent’s greatest 
service to the pupils of his school is rendered by 
and through his teachers. 

In order to obtain the maximum service, the 
superintendent must provide leadership; leader- 
ship that consists of substantiating confidence, in- 
spiration, encouragement, and appreciation, con- 
structive criticism, stability based upon experience 
and judgment, knowledge of realistic situations, 
philosophy that is livable and realistic, human 
understanding, and example as well as precept. 

Associated with his leadership and made a part 
thereof, he must diligently endeavor to provide 
for physical needs of instruction, such as ade- 
quate and convenient rooms, appropriate furni- 
ture, and other equipment, supplies and informa 
tional matter for study and experiment, and 
healthful hygienic conditions of light, heat, ven- 
tilation, and cleanliness. 

The Nashwauk board has prepared a diagram 
showing the services rendered by the board of 
education through four divisions: business ad- 
ministration, buildings and grounds, transporta- 
tion, and educational administration. It shows the 
division of responsibility and to whom delegated 
It also shows to whom authority is delegated 


THE SCHOOLS AND DEFENSE 

Care must be taken that our schools are 
not laid open to charges that education as at 
present administered is wanting in the will and 
the ability to help produce a vigorous generation 
of youth that will be able to face the realities of 
their times. It will be said, no doubt, in pique 
and irritation, that the children of the public 
schools are not patriotic; that they would rather 
lose liberty than struggle for it; that the schools 
foster a spirit akin to pacifism, nonresistance, 
socialism, and even communism 

A few ill-considered acts, a few loose statements 
by teachers, and the patriot hunters will have 


enough ammunition to make a case against both 
Ralph Irons. 


teachers and the schools. - 
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Hillyard Floor Treatments penetrate deeply into TIME | 


the wood cells, seal the wood fibres and become 

an integral part of the surface . . . adding years of life to the 
floor and becoming a permanent base for Hillyard Floor 
Finishes. Let the Hillyard Maintenance Engineer in your com- 
munity show you and tell you about Hillyard Materials and 


Methods. Call or wire us today, no obligation. 
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| Hillyard Floor Treatments 


DEFY , 


This valuable book 
telling all about Hill- 
yard Products and 
their use is yours for 
the asking, 


your copy now. 
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THE WOONSOCKET RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
EXPERIMENT 


Leon M. Farrin’ 


A year ago the school committee considered 
the introduction of religious education in the 
curriculum in cooperation with the various 
churches of the city. It was felt that education 
in its broadest and fullest sense means more 
than the mere study of the three R’s. It in- 
cludes the fullest development of body, mind, 
and soul. Public schools have been sadly Jack- 
ing in the development of religious or 
character training for various reasons. In 
spite of the fact that we spend generously for 
education, crime has been increasing, especial- 
ly among young people. Although we dislike to 
say so, disregard for law and order have been 
on the increase. 

Although religion should come first in any 
system of education, being more important 
than history or mathematics or any of the 
other subjects commonly studied, religion has 
been barred in the public schools. And yet 
we have seen many instances where people 
with keen minds and an otherwise brilliant 
education have committed crimes because 
these people were not properly educated in 
the broadest sense. They had education of the 
head but not education of the heart. They 
were book-minded but they did not have edu- 
cation of the soul. 

Various plans for including religious educa- 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Woonsocket, R. I. This 
report is an extract taken from the annual report of Su- 
perintendent Farrin 


tion have been adopted throughout the coun- 
try. It seemed as if the best points in these 
plans could not be put together and tried out 
in Woonsocket. This was done and a plan 
put into effect. This plan seems to have 
worked out well on the whole although, of 
course, any trial plan has its shortcomings 
which can be remedied as time goes on. 

The plan adopted in Woonsocket calls for 
dismissing all pupils who elect religious edu- 
cation one hour a week, elementary and junior 
high on Monday and senior high on Tuesday. 
A mark or grade is given on the report card 
and one point of credit in grades 9-12 
inclusive. 

All instruction is outside the school so that 
there is no objection on the part of those who 
emphasize the separation of church and state. 
The whole plan, of course, is voluntary, so 
that there is no infringement on anyone's 
liberties or rights. Only those excused attend 
religious classes. Others remain in_ school 
Parents’ permission is obtained in writing. 
Teachers remain in school unless excused to 
teach religious classes in their own place of 
worship 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@R. R. Reever, of Waterville Minn has taken the 
superintendency at Litchfield 
@T. J. Grirrtn has been elected president of the 
school board at Freesoil, Mich 
@ The school board at Rensselaer, Ind., has been re- 


organized with Leroy Kurtz as president; D. Detos 
Dean as secretary; and Dr. Harry ENGLISH as treasurer. 


@ Epwarp Norporen has been elected president of the 
school board at Daggett, Mich 
@R. P. Scort has been elected president of the school 
board at Independence, Kans. C. O. Brapen was elected 
vice-president, and Mrss FLorence HARPER was named 
secretary 
@ Morcan S. Myers, of Barnerville, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the board of education of the Coble- 
skill Central School, at Cobleskill. Mr. Myers has served 
as a member of the board since the organization of the 
central district in 1930 
@ The board of education at Duluth, Minn., has re- 
organized with JoHnN G. CEDERGREN as president; FRANK 
CRASSWELLER as vice-president; and A. W. TayLor as 
treasurer 
@ Dr. Arno Danrortn has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Winchester, Ind. 

@ The board of education of Dist. No. 1, Pueblo, Colo., 
has been reorganized with W. E. Bererty as president; 
Dr. Georce E. Rice as vice-president; G. G. Ropertson 
as secretary; and Hariten E. SmitH as treasurer 
@ The school board at Luverne, Minn., has reorganized 
with A. M. DeLapp as president; CHARLES MERRILL as 
vice-president; R. C. ENGAN as clerk; and W. E. 
NORELIUS as treasurer 
@ The school board at Paw Paw, Mich., has reorganized 
with Jupce M. H. Younc as president; T. A. SmirH as 
secretary; and Lewis R. WILLIAMS as treasurer 
@ The school board at Emporia, Kans., has reorganized 
with F. B. Hearn as president; Frank PENNINGTON as 
vice-president; and Ernet Survey as clerk. 

@ Henry G. McDonoucn, who was placed on the pen- 
sion rolls of the New York City school system as a re- 
tired teacher, is actually working as hard as ever at the 
desk he has occupied for the past 22 years in the division 
of housing at the board of education headquarters 

Reaching 70 on May 9 last, Mr. McDonough was 
compelled to retire on August 31, but he is still at his 
desk. Mr. McDonough gave up his teaching career to be- 
come an expert in school construction, and is one of the 
many subofficials at the board of education headquarters 
Since 1919, he has been a keyman in the department, 
serving under three associate superintendents in charge of 
school construction. Acting as co-ordinator, it has been his 
principal task to lay out new school buildings from 


an 
instrumental viewpoint, to see that school design keeps 
pace with new developments and to reconcile new con- 
struction methods with pedagogical needs. He is de- 


scribed by his superiors as one of the most competent 
men in America in laying out classrooms and other in- 
structional areas within school buildings 
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AINTAINING school floors 


correctly isn’t the long, 
costly job it used to be. With Spal 
Liquid Scrub Compound you can 
now clean the floor, give it a lus- 
trous polish, and leave a film of sur- 
face protection that reduces the 
number of necessary cleanings. 
You do all 3 jobs at the same time, 
in one, instant-action operation. 
Spal is an amazing cleanser, prob- 
ably unlike anything you've ever 
used before. It offers an entirely 
new method of cleaning—a new 
expurging action that dissolves dirt, 
draws it to the surface and floats it 
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NEW COMMISSION APPOINTED 


The National Education Association has an- 
nounced the formation of a Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education to 
defend the schools against attacks by organiza- 
tions or individuals interested in weakeniig the 
American form of government 

The commission will be directed by Dr. Donald 
DuShane, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Columbus, Ind., and a former president of the 
N.E.A. Other members of the committee will be 
Prof. Alonzo F. Meyers and Dr. Frederick Houk 
Law. 

The commission will be given authority to act 
in a direct manner against all enemies of schools 
and education. It will investigate all types of 
systems, teachers’ colleges, textbooks, teachers’ 
organizations, and individual teachers. It will 
study groups opposing education and discover 
the sources of their funds. It will endeavor to 
protect the schools against educational curtail- 


away. A specially developed light 
filler leaves a non-slippery surface 
film that reveals the true beauty of 
the floor. 

To obtain top-notch economy and 
streamlined maintenance, try Spal 
now. You'll find its 3-way labor sav- 
ing action the best investment you 
can make for your floors. 


Spal is safe for all types of flooring. Ap- 
proved by leading flooring manufacturers. 














LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


ments and financial restrictions due to competi- 
tion on the part of national needs. 

It is expected that the commission will even- 
tually be made up of 60 educators, an executive 
committee of 10, and one representative from 


each state teachers’ association. 
THE TEXTBOOK “SAMPLE” NUISANCE 
The state of Tennessee, during the past 


summer, adopted new textbooks for all elemen- 
tary and high schools under a new plan. Briefly, 
the state textbook authority adopted a multiple 


list in all fields of the curriculum, and _ local 
textbook committees in the several counties 
determined the single lists to be used in the 


local schools. In previous years single state list- 
ings had been the rule for all books used in 
the elementary grades. 

The experience of the Tennessee school author- 
ities brought out sharply the differences of 
opinion concerning single and multiple listings. 
The educators favoring a single listing main- 
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tained that a carefully chosen state committee 
is better qualified to select textbooks than are 
numerous hastily chosen county committees, and 
that the state should spare the counties needless 
effort, confusion, and possible graft involved 
in local adoptions. Advocates of the multiple 
listings contended that the several counties and 
cities are fully capable of making their own 
adoptions and should not be hampered in the 
choice of books which they consider especially 
well adapted to local ideas and needs. 

In a paper, published in The Tennessee 
Teacher, Mr. A. D. Holt calls attention to the 
fact that the adoption campaign was exceedingly 
expensive to the publishers. The limited time 
available for consideration of books by local 
committees made it necessary for local com- 
mittees to be unusually large, which required 
distribution of a large number of sample text- 
books by the publishers, for which they received 
no remuneration. Extra representatives had to 
be employed in order to reach all the com- 
mittees within the few weeks between the state 
listings and the local adoptions. The publishers 
expressed themselves as alarmed at the appalling 
number of free samples which continued to be 
requested after the adoptions had been made 
All publishers reported that their daily mail 
contained dozens of cards and letters from 
teachers and school administrators containing 
requests for free samples. One firm reported re- 
quests for more than $100 worth of samples in 
a single day. Many of the requests were clearly 
unreasonable. 

In Mr. Holt’s estimation, “there are occasions 
when a teacher or school administrator may be 
amply justified in requesting sample textbooks 
from publishers. If a person is duly chosen to 
select or help select textbooks in a particular 
field, he is certainly justified in requesting samples 
from those companies desiring consideration of 
their publications.” 

Commenting on this phase of the recent 
adoption, Mr. Holt points out that there is a 
matter of professional ethics involved. If teachers 
are to command the respect the teaching profes- 
sion merits, they must be fair, reasonable, and 
considerate in their dealings with publishers and 
in their requests for sample books. 

Again, he points out that there is a matter 
of simple logic involved. Publishers, like most 


business concerns, operate on a very narrow 
margin of profit, and they must absorb any 
appreciable increase in expense either by in- 


creasing the price of their books, or by limiting 
their services to the schools. School administrators 
do not want the services rendered by publishers 
to be curtailed. Those services now include free 
printed manuals and teaching aids, consultation 
service of specialists in the various fields, and 
liberal advertising in the different teachers’ 
journals. 

Teachers and school administrations can main- 
tain the valuable services rendered the schools 
by publishers, keep down the price to textbooks, 
and observe an important point in the code of 
professional ethics by simply practicing the 
golden rule in their relations with the textbook 
publishers 


N.A.P.S.B.0. WILL MEET IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The thirtieth annual convention of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials 
will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., October 13 
to 17. 

The local school officials have issued an invita- 
tion to attend the meeting, which will have its 
headquarters in the Hotel Ambassador. The local 
committee on arrangements has announced that 
all school facilities will be at the disposal of the 
visitors, and a genuine welcome awaits each and 
every member who attends the meeting. 


“FORWARD WITH BOOKS” 
“Forward with Books” is the theme of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week to be observed November 
2-8, 1941. 
A free manual giving detailed instructions for 
school observance is available from Book Week 


Headquarters, 62 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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This clipping is from a recently 
published article written by Julian 
E. Butterworth, Director, School 


of Education, Cornell { ‘niversity. 


Sate eis much $A peaca}t for establich- 
a 7 
Cou Wee Kip 7 MR. BUTTERWORTH, 


TO PUT BRAKES IN FIRST PLACE WHEN YOU 
DISCUSS STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


You ask, Mr. Butterworth: ‘‘ What should be the minimum standards?” 
In the matter of brakes, we would like to propound the idea to you, Mr. Butterworth 


who so wisely give the matter attention 
protection to the lives of those who travel on your buses. 

And it is significant that time after time independent engineers 
have proved that vehicles equipped with TRU-SToP Emergency BRAKES 
make more, smooth, safe stops from any vehicle speed than those with 
any other Emergency brake. 

This brake consists of rugged, drop-forged, ventilated discs and is 
applied to the propeller shaft. It gives positive braking even when 
linings have been worn paper thin. The linings themselves last much 
longer because the ventilated discs dissipate the otherwise ruinous 
heat of braking. You will find they definitely reduce your costs of 
brake maintenance. 

Most manufacturers list TRu-STop Emergency BRAKES as standard 
or optional. In the interest of safety of your pupils and equipment, 
insist that your new buses come to you with ‘“TRu-STops” already 
installed. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


6-235 General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan + 630 Third Street, San Francisco 


In Business for Your Safety 


and to those others 


that the ‘“‘minimum”’ standard should be the one that gives greatest 
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THE TRU+STOP 
“VENTILATED” DISC 
MAKES TRU-STOP 
EMERGENCY BRAKES 
SERVE BETTER AND 

LAST LONGER 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
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EDUCATION AND THE WORLD TODAY 
A School Board President’s View 


“Our schools are our first line of defense,” 
Mr. R. A. Robertson, president of the Kanawha 
County Board of Education, Charleston, W. Va., 
told thousands of boys and girls and their 
parents on “school day,” September 2, at the 
Kanawha County Fair. 

“We hope we have no ostriches in our school 
system in America,’ President Robertson con 
tinued. “We Americans invite a good look at the 
dangers that exist because it is only by studying 
danger and planning against it that we are secure, 


and therefore can remain secure in our Amer- 
ican way of life. ... Just as General George 
Washington led our Colonial Army against 


material oppression, we of the American school 
system are leading our boys and girls into battle 
against ignorance and greed and intolerance and 
hatred.” 

The President reminded the attentive group 
that Americans must “play fair” especially in 
these days when lust and greed and hate 
dominate the minds of so many throughout the 
world. “Let us remember that we were founded 
to be a free and tolerant nation and a free 
people.” 

Referring to the fireside chat of President 
Roosevelt in which he said, “No greater thing 
could come to our land today than a revival 
of the spirit of religion,” President Robertson 
added: “In all churches of all creeds and 
denominations, in this Land of Freedom, we are 
hearing pleas for unity and cooperation in our 
daily lives, and through us the lives of our chil 
dren are effected. All this means very practically 
that we as a nation are approaching the time 


classroom cleanliness and induces com- 
fortable, correct posture. 
Furniture adapts itself to any room and to 
any type of architecture. 
able in pleasing Taupe, School Furniture 


Brown, or Hunter Blue finishes. May we 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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” Dractical... Attractive... and EFFICIENT / | 





Heywood-Waketield Tubular Furniture is practical in design and efficient in use. 


This good looking furniture saves valuable space without loss of comfort. 


H-W Tubular 


It is now avail- 


taught in 


when greater spiritual values will be 
our schools.” 

He said that to 
defense 
schools are to supplant the 
Rather it reminds us that the soldier of today 


first line of 
that the 
and Navy 


state that our 
is our schools does not mean 
Army 


was the schoolboy of yesterday and that the 
schcolboy today will be the leader of tomorrow 
in the world’s reconstruction. 

President Robertson closed with an appeal for 
cooperation: ‘The influence of brotherly co 
operation, if it is taught in our schools, will 
bring the greatest blessing to America that we 
have ever known.” 


BOARD-SUPERINTENDENT 
RELATIONSHIPS 


The relationship of school board to superin- 
tendent and superintendent to school board is a 
professional one which, if cemented by a bond 
of mutual confidence and respect, will yield to the 
community the finest fruits that public service 
can produce. 

This relationship between school board and 
superintendent involves the highest type of pro- 
fessional ethics and the most effective sort of 
teamwork. Although offcial and impersonal, yet 
this relationship must be based upon the deepest 
mutual respect and the most complete confidence. 

Writing in the Phi Delta Kappan, in the 
March, 1941, issue, Supt. Heyman B. Allman, 
Muncie, Ind., points out six principles of help- 
fulness growing out of the leadership recognition 
given by the board to its superintendent. 

The first principle of helpfulness, according to 
Mr. Allman, is a spirit of mutual understanding 
and mutual respect that must govern the rela- 
tionships between the superintendent and the 
board of education. 

The second law of helpfulness is based upon 
a recognition by the board and its members that 
the primary work of the board is legislation and 
policy determination rather than detailed admin 
istration or personnel appointment. Nothing is 


$501 LL Tubular Frame Desk Unit 
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more satisfying to a superintendent than to have 
policies well formulated and regulations definitely 
established in order that he may know the scope 
of his authority and may depend upon an ac- 
cepted order of business procedure. 

A third law of helpfulness, says Mr. Allman, 
finds expression in the attitude that a board takes 
toward the professional leadership of its superin- 
tendent. Every superintendent desires to be rec 
ognized as a professional expert, who is worthy 
to be trusted, without interference, with the exe- 
cution of the details of policies and plans for- 
mulated by the board or required by state 
regulation. 

A fourth principle is found in that policy of 
administration that delegates to the superintend- 
ent the exclusive right to choose all members of 
his staff, both the teaching and the nonteaching 
employees, by and with the approval of the 
board. Board members can aid the superintendent 
by building up the proper esprit de corps, and by 
referring all applications and requests for ap- 
pointment to the superintendent. 

A fifth principle involves the recognition of 
leadership in the superintendent. It is customary 
for the school board to choose an educational 
leader as superintendent, then give to him the 
undisputed right of way in educational planning 
and administration. He is the leader and all mat- 
ters pertaining to educational policies should clear 
through his office. 

A sixth principle originates with the correctness 
of the business policies of the board. If the super 
intendent is to be held responsible for the busi- 
ness management, his office should be given full 
charge of making and executing the budget. He 
should be granted general supervision of all ac- 
counting forms. All minutes and records should 
be approved by the superintendent. He should 
exercise positive leadership in planning new 
buildings and in the care of the physical 
properties. 

In conclusion, Mr. Allman points out that the 


(Concluded 


on page 68) 
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YPICAL of the superb quality 
ae to every school in 
1942 RCA Victrola models and 
RCA Victor Radios is this re- 
markable development of RCA 
Laboratories. The amazing new 
Magic Brain RCA Victrola with 
Tandem Tonearm now makes it 
possible to play records on both 
sides without turning them over. 
It provides two full hours of un- 


Model V -225 is available in either walnut or interrupted record music, auto- 


mahogany, substantially built for long service. matically —without attention. 


Visit your RCA \ ictor dealer 


In Canada: RCA Victor Co.. Ltd 
Montreal. Trademarks Magic 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office by 
“buy RCA VICTOR! RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc 





Education 


Please send me tree 


e 1942 RCA V ictrola instruments. 
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| School 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS Sivies 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


City 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 


al Department (A-10 
RCA Manufacturing Co.. 


descriptive 





for a demonstration of this in- 
strument. It is Model V-225. Like 
many Magic Brain RCA Victrola 
models it offers you all these ad- 
vantages, equally valuable either 
in the classroom or the home: 

Nolid to lift—no ornaments to move. 


No more objectionable mechanical 
noises. 


No needles to worry about. 
Real life to your music. 


Records last indefinitely. 


Records play, stop, change — auto- 
matically. 











Camden, N. J. 


folder about new 


Inc., 














(Concluded from page 66) 


superintendent wishes at all times to have the 
unqualified support of his board. Under the au 
thority delegated to a superintendent, the primary 
responsibility of the board members is to provide 
for him and for their program the firm backing 
of fearless support 


RECOGNIZE OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
The board of education at Ironwood, Mich., 
recently adopted a resolution, in which it ex 
pressed its appreciation for the services of Mr. A 
B. Johnson, who had presented his resignation 
to the board. The resolution which was incor 
porated in the minutes of the board, read as 
follows 

Any community needs service in public offices 
from highly qualified and public-spirited citi 
zens. When such service is secured and has been 
performed over a long period of years, the com 
munity receiving it is justified in taking pride in 
the fact and in showing its gratitude to those 
who render it 

“This is particularly true in the case of a 
public school system where the whole future wel 
fare of thousands of children is involved, and 
the future quality of thousands of citizens de 
pends on the type of schools provided 

“Mr. Johnson has faithfully served the Iron 
wood school district as a member of the board 
since 1929. This is a very long period of service 
and during these years much progress has been 
made in the local school system in spite of the 
fact that revenues have been greatly reduced and 
a restricted budget has been necessary through 
out practically all of his term of office 

“Mr. Johnson was instrumental in securing 
for the citizens of Ironwood an ROTC unit which 
ranks at the top in the sixth corps area. He was 
one of the prime movers in establishing and de 
veloping the Gogebic Junior College. 

“Throughout his term of office his sole con 
cern has been to do that which would impreve 
the Ironwood school system for the benefit of 
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orders — 


the children and of the community at large. His 
acts as a member of the board bespeak his vision, 
courage, and sincerity 

“For these reasons and many others which 
might be mentioned, the board wishes to con- 
gratulate Mr. Johnson on his long and valuable 
term of office and to express sincere regret that 
he has decided to resign. The gratitude of the 
board and of the people of the community in 
general 1 expressed vi Jo! ( ( 
clusion of his period of service. We hope that his 
relationships throughout life will be as pleasant 
as ours have beea wih him.’ 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

¢ Sault Ste. Marie, Mich The school board 
has voted to discontinue free education for non 
resident students. Fees to be asked of nonresi- 
dents will be $50 per vear for pupils in the ele 
mentary grades, and $95 in the high school 

@ Leitchfield, Ky The school board has de- 
cided to eliminate tuition fees for nonresident 
pupils this year, but only students invited will 
be eligible to attend the city schools. All non- 
resident pupils will be required to pass an exam- 
ination and only those with the highest scores 
and showing ability will be admitted. Pupils 
above the ninth grade who have attended the city 
schools for a month or more, and who have a 
good record from the school attended, will be 
admitted. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The pension committee of 
the school board has approved a plan for 
employees of the city schools. The plan would 
provide for annual pensions, ranging from $720 
to $1,000, and tor compulsory retirement at the 
age of 70, and voluntary retirement at 65. Equal 
contributions to the retirement fund would be 
made by employees and the board of education 
The plan is to be administered by the board as 
one of its rules. A weakness is the possibility of 
change under succeeding boards of education 

4 The board of education at Kansas City, Mo., 
has effected a change in the school and publish 
er’s relationship policy. Under the plan, publishers 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 

Shryock Brothers . . 
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The right start is important in the lives of school 
children and it is equally important in the bindings of 
their books. Here the right start means covers of BINDERS 
BOARD, that hard, dense single-ply board which is 
stronger and more durable than substitute board. 

Most publishers know this and insist on the use of 
BINDERS BOARD for all of their textbooks, but to make sure 
of obtaining longer service from the books. you buy, we 
suggest that you include this clause in all your book 


Books to be bound in BINDERS BOARD made 
according to U. S. Commercial Standard CS-50-34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Fandango Mills .... . Milburn, N. J. 

FibreboardProductsinc.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 

C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn, 
. « Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 


will be notified when a change in textbooks is 
contemplated. The requirements for the new text 
book will be forwarded, and the names and 
addresses of the members of the textbook com 
mittee will be furnished. The new plan will be 
of benefit to the schools because it will insure 
obtaining the best books and will allow the 
publishers to offer their services to the members 
of the textbook committee 

4 A new teacher-tenure law of the “continuing 
contract” type has become effective throughout 
the state of Ohio, except in school districts having 
fewer than 800 pupils. The law provides that 
each board of education must enter into a con- 
tinuing contract with each teacher who has com- 
pleted five or more consecutive years of employ- 
ment, and who holds a professional or permanent 
certificate 

Teachers having less than five years of experi- 
ence in a district may become eligible for the 
permanent status after three years, when recom- 
mended by the superintendent. The recommend- 
ation must be approved by three fourths vote of 
the school board. In such cases, further employ- 
ment must be under continuing contracts 

¢ The Iowa Supreme Court has rendered a de 
cision, upholding the state budget appeal board 
in its attempt to reduce the budget balances car- 
ried from year to year by the Cedar Rapids 
school board. The high court overruled the dis- 
trict court, which in turn had overruled the 
budget appeal board. The controversy arose in 
1939 when 170 school-district taxpayers objected 
to a budget of $909,575. The appeal board 
ordered the »vdget crt te $351.0°0, the figure it 
had been during the previous year. The supreme 
court held that the state appeal board is the 
superior body and its decisions are final 

¢ Dupo, Ill The community high school 
board has received bids for the construction of an 
addition to the high school, to cost $200,000 

@ Shabbona, II A new agricultural shop 
building has been constructed at the high school 
to house the farm mechanics and agricultural 
classes 
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When I think how limited are the lives 
of so many, I am ever thankful that I am 
ateacher. Think of my reach— the scores 
of youngsters whose lives I help mold! 
There is so much satisfaction in that, 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 
DEMANDS ECONOMY 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are more 


necessary than ever to provide longer 


service from your books NOW IN USE. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 





Teachers and Odministration 
een ee ane eee 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND TEACHER 
RETIREMENT 


I fear the possibility of “co-ordination” of 
teachers retirement systems with social security 
because such co-ordination is likely (1) to weaken 
or eliminate existing systems, (2) to reduce bene- 
fits or increase costs or both, (3) to decrease 
materially the number retired for service, and 
(4) to eliminate in whole or in part the benefit 
of disability retirement. I believe the advantages 
of protection of migrants and family protection 
claimed for social security would be largely offset 
by certain provisions of most teacher retirement 
plans not found in social security. Possibly the 
best way out would be to exclude existing sys- 
tems from social security and permit states with 
unprotected teachers to elect whether or not to 
include them under social security. — Randolph 
T. Congdon, Albany, N. Y. 


THE CADET PLAN IN NASHWAUK, 
MINNESOTA 


The teaching profession, more than any other 
profession today, has need for a cadet or appren- 
ticeship plan for the proving of its recruits. Uni- 
versities, liberal-arts colleges, and teachers col- 
leges are each year graduating many more with 
teacher preparation than can possibly secure em- 
ployment. Undoubtedly, some of those who fail 
to secure teaching positions are very worthy if 
they could get started. 

Again, the number of schools that require two 
years’ experience of their teachers is fast increas- 
ing. Thus, those who enter the profession are re- 
quired to have experience before they can secure 
a position, and without a position the necessary 
experience cannot be acquired. 


A cadet plan has been inaugurated in the 
schools of Nashwauk-Keewatin, Minn., ‘for the 
purpose of helping young people get started in 
teaching, helping them get started right, and add- 
ing to the profession such as will raise its status 
of efficiency. The plan has the unanimous and 
wholehearted support of the board of education. 

The plan provides the following: (1) oppor- 
tunity to get two years’ experience of regular 
classroom teaching; (2) time to make complete 
preparation and think through problems; (3) op- 
portunity for counsel, guidance, and supervision 
to assist in producing the best experience pos- 
sible; (4) opportunity to observe and counsel 
with superior teachers on the job; (5) contact 
with every phase of school procedure with actual 
participation in each; (6) association with su- 
perior teachers; (7) a way of discontinuing 
graciously without being branded as a failure 
if another vocation is more fitting to the indi- 
vidual; (8) compensation of $50 per month for 
the first year, and $60 per month for the second 
year; (9) assistance in securing regular employ- 
ment after cadetship. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Corpus Christi, Tex. The school board has 
passed a resolution which provides for the retire- 
ment of teachers over 65 years of age at the end 
of the 1942 school year. Under a state retirement 
law, all teachers who have taught for 20 years 
are eligible to retire at the age of 60. At least 
five teachers will be affected by the board’s 
action. 

4 Hamtramck, Mich. The board of education 
has rescinded its recent motion to dismiss 44 
married teachers. The teachers’ federation ob- 
tained a temporary restraining order from the 
court to check the board’s action. 

4 Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted 
revised rules governing teachers on the school 
staff. All employees included in the state retire- 
ment system must retire at the close of the year 
in which they attain the age of 65. Teachers will 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








not be paid for absence, unless such absence is 
caused by sickness on the part of the teacher, or 
death or critical illness in the immediate family. 
Full pay will be allowed for time absent by the 
teacher, not to exceed ten days in any school 
year, plus that number of days which have been 
allowed to accumulate. A maximum of five un- 
used leave days will be allowed to accumulate 
each year to the credit of the teacher, until a 
total of 20 days have been accumulated. Teachers 
will be allowed a total of thirty days’ leave. 

@ The American Federation of Teachers, at its 
annual convention, in Detroit, Mich., voted to 
expel from the organization Local Unions 5 and 
537 of New York and 192 of Philadelphia. The 
three offending unions were charged with Com- 
munistic leanings. 

# Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a rule, forcing all teachers and school 
employees to live within the city school district. 
The action was taken over the protests of the 
Teachers’ Cooperative Council, which contended 
that the rule would work a hardship on teachers 
and employees who had bought or built homes 
in the suburbs. 

¢ Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
leave-of-absence regulations for teachers under 
which no teacher may be given a leave for a 
period longer than two years. Leaves will not be 
given to women teachers who desire to 
accompany their husbands into military service. 

@ New Albany, Ind. The school board has in- 
cluded an item in its budget to cover a 20 per 
cent salary increase for all teachers. 

@ Teachers of grades in Manitowoc, Wis., have 
called at the homes of all children enrolled in 
their respective classes during the two first weeks 
of the school year. The visits afforded the teach- 
ers an opportunity to get an understanding of 
the social situation in the homes, of learning 
the attitudes of the parents, and of establishing 
friendly, cooperative relations. Parents are en- 
abled to learn something about the program of 
the schools. 
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This is PEABODY’S No. 360 “Defense” DESK 


with open front book box 


IT GIVES YOU MOST OF THE 
DESIRABLE FEATURES OF 
COSTLIER MOVABLE DESKS 


The Peabody “Defense” line of Movable Seating brings 
you a choice of three different types of desks. It is an 
efficient line that can increase room capacities at least 
20% and lower new building costs by making smaller 
rooms do the work of large rooms. It provides comfort, 
gives all the advantages of being movable and, best of 


all, is economical furniture to buy. 


Write today for our free catalog folder, giving illus- 
trations of the complete line, detailed construction fea- 


tures, full information and prices. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


North Manchester, Ind. 


Box 1 


WRITE FOR PEABODY FOLDING 
CHAIR CATALOG AND PRICES 


If you need folding chairs write at once for our 
free folding chair catalog and prices on famous 
Peabody No. 73 wood folding chairs. They give 
you the same comfort, equally as good service 


and much better value than steel folding chairs. 





School Finance and Taxation 


ERR. se MOET a ROE OI BCE I 


4 The Orleans Parish school board at New 
Orleans, La., has adopted a budget in excess of 
$5,000,000 for the school year 1941-42. The 
budget includes an item of $80,000 to be used 
for salary increases for teachers who have earned 
extra degrees, and the usual “increment” for teach 
ers who have acquired extra experience. Despite 
a report indicating an increase of 6157 in the 
number of school-age children, the parish school 
board anticipates receiving approximately $29,000 
less in contributions from the state during the 
next year. It appears that the state has cut its 
contribution from $17.51 per educable child to 
$16.38 for the year 1942. In reducing the pay- 
ment per educable child, the state will contribute 
to the Orleans parish schools during the year, a 
total of $127,053 less than was received in former 
years. 

4 East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
approved a tax levy of $1,164,423 for educational 
purposes, and $213,300 for building purposes, for 
the year 1941-42 

4 Salina, Kans. The budget for 1941-42 calls 
for $454,108. Of the total, $417,108 will be ob 
tained by taxation. 

4 Hutchinson, Kans. The school board, during 
the past year, reduced its total bonded indebted- 
ness from $664,500 to $443,000. A sinking tund ot 
$174,511 was used to retire the old bonds. 

4 Joplin, Mo. The board of education has ap- 
proved a budget of $641,851 for the school year 
1941-42, which is an increase of $71,417 over the 
year 1940-41. The largest item is $336,705 for in- 
structional expenses. The cost of debt service will 
be $114,302. 

4 Council Bluffs, Iowa. The 1941-42 budget 
of the school board calls for a total of $635,877, 
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which is a reduction of $23,273 from the estimate 
for 1940. 

¢ Corpus Christi, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $771,420 for the year 1941 
42. The largest item is $606,319 for teachers’ 
salaries. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $1,585,375 for the year 
1941-42, which is a decrease of $623 from last 
year’s expenditures 

¢ Gary, Ind. The school board has adopied 
a budget of $2,354,760 for the school year 1941 
42, which is an increase of $70,000 over the year 
1940. The budget is based on a school-tax levy 
of $1.20 for each $100 of valuation, or an in 
crease of 5 cents over the levy for the past year 

@ Rockford, Ill. The school board has set a 
new tuition rate of $135.25 for each senior high 
school student attending the city schools but 
living in the Winnebago County nonhigh school 
district. The new rate represents an increase of 
$35.88 per student, which will result in an in 
come of $31,190. 

4 Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,482,088 for the school 
year 1941-42. 

@ Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,291,509 for the school 
year 1941-42, which is an increase of $105,705 
over the year 1940. The budget includes an ap 
propriation of $45,500 for courses connected with 
the defense training program. 

@ Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
appointed a four-member committee to make a 
study of possible additional tax sources and to 
uncover tax evasions. The committee has been 
given authority to employ counsel, auditors, and 
other personnel necessary to undertake a thor 
ough investigation and prepare recommendations 
to be submitted to the board. The committee 
will be expected to examine the local real estate 
taxes, personal property taxes, merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ taxes, banks, utilities, and rail 
roads 
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@ Nevada, Mo. The board of education has 
made plans to complete the paying of its school 
bonded indebtedness within a period of 18 
months. One payment of $43,000, it is expected, 
will be made in February, 1942, and the last 
of $45,000 will be due and _ payable in 
February, 1943 

The school district’s books have been audited 
and a report made. The board has suggested 
that a department of auditors be established in 
the state department of education, and has 
decided to make use of the service when it 
becomes available 

@ Fort Wayne, Ind. The board of education 
has approved a budget of $1,998,403 for the 
vear 1941-42, and has set a tax rate of 90 cents 
The budget indicates an increase of $18,000 over 
last year’s figure. Included in the budget is an 
increase of $30,000 for salary 
members of the teaching staff 


URGE SCHOOL PRIORITIES 


The Department of Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association, has issued the 
following public statement 

“The Department of Visual Instruction views 
with grave concern the published reports of 
shortage of metals and other material essential 
both to the military defense of our nation and 
to the teaching tools indispensable to its schools. 
While fully cognizant of the unqualified prior 
rights of military defense, we would respectfully 
point out to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and to other government authorities, that 
education is vitally important to our defense, 
and that immediately after our military defense 
needs are met, the requirements of the schools 
should be recognized. We therefore urge that 
manufacturers of projectors and other visual 
education tools be granted material priorities, next 
after defense priorities, in such quantities as 
may be necessary to complete orders for visual 
instruction projection equipment to be used 
in our schools.” 


increases of 
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@ Leland, Ill. Farm shopwork has been re- 
established in the high school after an absence 
of two years. Only boys who have completed 
the course in vocational agriculture are eligible 
to be enrolled. 

@ Covington, Ky. The school board has ap- 
proved the construction of two vocational high 
schools and established a four-year plan in 
place of the present three-year, 48 weeks’ course. 
It is expected that the cost of the two schools 
will reach a total of $700,000. 

@ Macon, Mo. The school board has approved 
new courses in electricity and general metalwork, 
as part of the defense training program. The 
courses are of the pre-employment type and are 
available to out-of-school youth over the age 
of 17. 

# Neosho, Mo. A new course in diversified 
occupations has been established for the benefit 
of junior and senior high school students. Under 
the plan, training agencies will be set up in 
business places which desire to cooperate. Stu- 
dents will work 15 hours per week on jobs and 
will receive one unit of credit for their work. 

4 Kansas City, Mo. The initial steps have 
been taken for changing the school system from 
a seven-grade to an eight-grade plan. The first 
three grades have already been revised to come 
under the plan. It is expected that the transition 
will be completed in six years, with the first 
eighth-grade class scheduled to graduate in 1947. 

4 Columbia, Mo. Under a new rule of the 
school board, all children entering the schools 
for the first time in September were required to 
have a successful smallpox vaccination. All chil- 
dren were required to present a certificate from 
the family physician. Parents are urged to have 
their children vaccinated against diphtheria. 

¢ Supt. George O. Smith, of Princeton, IIl., 
has recommended that the school board authorize 
the continuance of the general service rental plan 
during the school year 1941-42. The general 
service plan is a rental system which operates 
largely in the grades below the junior high school 
During the school year 1940-41 the service was 
applied largely to arithmetic and handwriting, 
and during the new year it will be extended in 
such directions as may be proved acceptable 

@ Lawrence, Mass. The school board has 
voted to lower the age limit of children to the 
first grade to five years. Under the ruling, 250 
children below the age limit will be permitted 
to attend school for the first time. The require- 
ment is that they must be 5 years old on the 
opening day. 

@ The school system of Princeton, Ill., for a 
number of years has employed three special 
teachers to be responsible for teaching, directing, 
and co-ordinating such special subjects as art, 
music, and physical education. Supt. George O 
Smith has recently made a suggestion that the 
board employ a specialist in the field of guid- 
ance. Such a teacher should be one trained to 
give teachers special assistance in child adjust- 
ment and remedial measures. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. The school board has 
extended its teaching service by assigning some 
150 part-time teachers as instructors for children 
temporarily confined to their homes or hospitals. 
The instruction, which was formerly provided at 
two hospitals, will now be available at any 
place where a small group of child patients 
can be assembled. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The school board has ap- 
proved revisions of its policies governing school 
employees under the state retirement system 
Under the revised rules, the board has provided 
a family allowance of $100 for any dependent 
husband or wife whose income does not exceed 
$300 per year, and $100 for one or more 
dependents under the age of 21. Under the rules, 
teachers and janitors will not be paid for time 
absence, unless such absence is caused bv sick- 
ness on the part of the teacher or janitor, or 


death or critical iliness in the immediate tami. 
Full pay will be aliowed for time avsent on the 
part of the janitor or teacher, not to exceed 10 
days in any school year, plus the number of days 
which may have accumulated. A maximum of 
five unused leave days may accumulate each 
year to the credit of an employee until a total 
of 20 days has been accumulated. Any employee 
will be allowed to accumulate a total of 30 
days’ leave. 

When in the opinion of the city health officer 
an employee is excluded from school because of 
quarantine imposed as a result of contact brought 
about in line of duty, such employee will be 
entitled to full pay without loss of accumulated 
sick leave. 

@ Revere, Mass. The school board has issued 
an order that every woman teacher submit a 
sworn statement that she has not had a husband 
at any time since 1929. The action was taken 
because it was suspected that several teachers 
had been married secretly. The board had passed 
a rule that any woman teacher who marries must 
automatically relinquish her teaching position. 

¢ Kansas City, Mo. The city schools will be 
used as a laboratory for teacher education during 
the school year 1941-42. Students of the Teach- 
ers College will participate this year in com- 
munity activities, sponsor groups of children in 
recreation, and learn community relationships. 
The purpose is to familiarize the students with 
the important facts of the community life and 
give them experience with boys and girls before 
they go out into the professional world. 

@ Kalamazoo, Mich. The salary schedule for 


the city teachers specifies that an additional 
allowance of $100 may be given to teachers 
who have been teaching on a _ two-year life 


certificate and who have attained a senior stand- 
ing in college. Under the rules, such teachers 
must present promptly evidence that they have 
obtained at least 90 semester hours of credit in 
college, and that they have been regularly 
classified as seniors. 

¢ Brockton, Mass. A special class for superior 
school children has been established in one of the 
schools through the active cooperation of the 
child guidance clinic. Following an intensive study 
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of more than 40 superior children, 16 boys and 
girls from grades three and four were grouped. 
The work offered in the special class is expected 
to benefit children of superior intellectual ability, 
who frequently present symptoms of scholastic 
maladjustment because of a lack of the 
proper curriculum. 

¢ Brockton, Mass. A part-time course in retail 
selling has been introduced in the high school 
to offer training to young men and women in 
the field of merchandising. The course covers a 
period of one year and pupils who complete 
the course will be given certificates. In addition 
to classroom instruction, the services of the 
teacher include close follow-up of the pupils 
at work, and such public relations responsibility 
as may be necessary in acquainting store em- 
ployees with opportunities for similar training 
in evening classes. 

¢ During the school year 1940-41 much time 
was given in Brockton, Mass., to committee work 
in curriculum revision. The health education 
committee, under the guidance of Dr. Clair E. 
Turner, has developed a systematic program, 
providing classroom instruction and _ indirect 
health lessons. The new course was introduced at 
the beginning of the present fall term and should 
prove of benefit to the children and to the 
community as well. 

4 The U. S. Office of Education, in a recent 
statement, anticipates a decline of 160,000 in the 
number of pupils enrolling for the fall term of 
school. The 1941-42 enrollment, it is estimated, 
will total 31,566,000, a decline of 160,000 from 
the 31,726,000 attending classes in 1940-41. This 
unprecedented fall in enrollment has been at- 
tributed to the drop in birth rates for the past 
eight years. High schools and colleges have not 
as yet felt the full effects of the low birth rate 
during the depression. 

@ Supt. Everett W. 
Mass., in his annual 


Ireland, of Somerville, 
report for 1940, has sug- 
gested that the school board study ways and 
means for changing the city charter so that 
the control and maintenance of school buildings 
may be placed under the direction and super- 
vision of the board. 

@ Davenport, Iowa. The school board has 
made application for a grant of $200,000 to be 
used for an expansion of the schoolhousing facil- 
ities. The new building has become necessary 
because of the arrival of new families seeking 
employment at the Rock Island Arsenal and 
the increase of industrial-arts classes to meet 


the defense program. 





HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGE, DUBBERLY, WEBSTER PARISH, LOUISIANA. 

The above Home Economics Cottage at Dubberly, Webster Parish, La., was built at a cost of approximately 
$15,000. The building is of frame construction and is one of the most modern and beautiful of its kind in north 
Louisiana. Venetian blinds and inlaid linoleum on the floors add to the beauty of the place. All furnishings are 


modern, including the kitchen equipment. 


The home-economics course of instruction includes units in nutrition, food selection, food preparation, selection 
of fabrics, planning clothing expenditures, construction and care of clothing, human relations, family finance, 
furnishing and caring for the home, as well as home care of the sick. The school lunch program is also conducted 


by the home-economics department 


This building also houses a commercial department, likewise equipped with modern teaching facilities. The school 
is supervised by Mr. J. E. Pitcher, superintendent of the Webster Parish (County) schools, Minden, La. 











ITH you, as with us, 

defense comes first. Our 
output of optical instruments 
is being rapidly increased to 
meet the defense emergency. 
We will endeavor to give our 
customers the best service 
possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, and ask your 
sympathetic cooperation. 


The Shadow That Speeds The Assembly Line 


| ee the producti yn lines of America’s 


vast industries, flows part after part 


so identical in size that the last can be 
interchanged with the first and work 
equally well in the assembled product. 

Interchangeability of parts, the secret 
of mass production, is attainable only 
through rigid control of accuracy. This 
high degree of precision is entirely de- 
pendent instruments 
such as the Bausch & Lomb Contou: 
Measuring Projector. 


upon prec isk yn 


By projecting a magnified shadow 


image of a mechanical part upon a 
screen, this projector clearly reveals to 
the naked eye errors of ten-thousandths 
of an inch. With it, gauging of contours 

normally requiring hours of measure 
ment and computation—can be accom 
plished in a matter of minutes. It per 
mits many measurements that would 
otherwise be impossible except at a 
great expenditure of time and money. 


And today, if ever, speed and economy 


are vital to national defense! 

Such the Contour 
Measuring Projec tor, like the many 
other Bausch & Lomb precision optical 


instruments as 


instruments used in science, industry 
and education have freed America from 
any dependence on European sources of 
supply. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1853 
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Like every other problem, the 
problem of buying equipment 
must be ‘“‘proved’’ before 
you're sure you're right. 


We are especially proud of the 
fact that Walrus equipment in 
use proves every point under 





Walrus 


There are two reasons for 
this infallible proof: First, 
Walrus knows how to build 
practical equipment after forty 
years of successful manufac- 
turing experience. 





practical, every-day trial. 











UNCLE SAM AS A MEMBER OF 
THE SCHOOL BOARD 


(Concluded from page 18) 


Here, then, is a distinctive educational 
trend. There are those who proclaim the 
idea of Uncle Samuel helping to set new 
patterns of educational ideas and practices. 
But they wish those ideas turned back into 
the public school systems of the country, 
so as not further to complicate the already 
complex situation. There are others who 
would let nature take its course, with no 
greater dread of federal bureaucracy than 
of local politics. There are others who like 
very much monetary assistance, no matter 
how it comes. It may be fanciful to think 
that, when the public schools accept assist- 
ance from others than the local taxpayer, 
there should be accountability in increas- 
ing degree to the source of that assistance. 
It may be still more fanciful to say that 
Uncle Sam is sitting at the school-board 
table. But either through the local public 
schools of our commonwealths or through 
the state-administered vocational boards 
or the new parallel system of schools of 
which those of the NYA are a typical 
sample, the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education is mounting. At least 
school boards and administrators should 
understand the implications of the 
situation. 


DEFENSE PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 
The Federal Works Agency, during the month 
of August, approved a total of 19 public school 
projects, involving a cost of $2,976,449. The 


does it 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


states and the amounts of money allotted to 
them are as follows: 


BNE so ccasrccsecees $298,545 
Illinois 123,793 
| eee 642,960 
Massachusetts 36,000 
Michigan 309,660 
i eee 400,000 
Texas ars ae con caras 649,491 
Washington ............ 203,000 


In September, up to and including September 
8, a total of 31 school projects were approved, 
with a total cost of $10,053,082. The largest 
amounts were $1,305,660 in Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
$3,046,100 in San Diego, Calif.; $1,112,497 in 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; and $631,400 in Burbank, 
Calif. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the first six months of 1941 the follow- 
ing contracts for new buildings and additions to 
existing buildings were reported throughout the 
United States: 





No. of Projects Valuation 
pee ee 118 $10,635,597 
February ......... 138 10,776,421 
rr 108 9,585,550 
a ee 264 20,472,196 
i adetckus 104 6,631,670 
Pere rer 211 16,581,817 

WHE ovsises 943 $84,683,251 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contracts were let during 
August for the erection of 671 educational build- 
ings, involving an outlay of $11,735,000. 

During the month of August, in 11 states west 
of the Rockies, contracts were let for 21 school 
buildings, to cost $953,100. Additional projects 
were reported, in preliminary stages, to cost 
$613,000. 


Second, Walrus does it. 





SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of August, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $9,520,344. The 
largest sums were reported in the state of 
Florida, where $2,540,000 were sold. The average 
interest rate was 2.08 per cent. 

During August, tax-anticipation notes and 
other short-term paper were sold, in the amount 
of $5,663,419. Sales of $1,580,000 were reported 
from Michigan, and of $2,678,519 from Ohio. 


PASSING OF DR. ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, educator and author, and 
donor of Stanford University’s Education Building, died 
in Palo Alto, Calif., on September 14, after an illness of 
several months of heart trouble. He was 73 years old 

Dr. Cubberley, who was graduated from the University 
of Indiana in 1891, received the degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy from Columbia University, and 
the LL.D. from the University of Iowa and Indiana 
University. 

In 1898, Dr. Cubberley went to Stanford as head of 
the department of education, and 19 years later was made 
dean. He retired from active teaching in 1933. 

Dr. Cubberley was known among educators as editor of 
the Riverside books on education and for his texts on 
school administration and the history of education. He 
gave the income from these works to erect Stanford’s 
School of Education Building, completed in 1938. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Plans are being completed for the ninth annual meeting 
of the New York State School Boards Association, to be 
held in Syracuse, October 26-28. The headquarters will 
be in the Hotel Syracuse. 

The theme around which the program will center is 
“Unity in Support of Education.”” The plan of previous 
years has been changed to allow time for questions and 
discussion from the floor at two group conference periods 
The subjects will include: “The Role of the Public 
Schools in National Defense”; “The Friedsam Formula 
Revision”; “Nonresident Tuition’; ‘‘Centralization of 
Rural Districts’; ‘Civil Service Law Implications’; 
“Tenure for Rural School Teachers”; ‘School Transporta- 
tion’; ‘Priorities.’ 


BOARDS 


There will be a business session, to include the presenta- 
tion of committee reports, resolutions, and platform. 
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Kearney & Trecker use this battery of DELTA- 
Milwaukee multiple drill presses for all accurate 
drilling. DELTA-Milwaukee Cut-Off Machines and 


Grinders are also favorites in this great plant. 


ke ols ( = 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp. use a large number of 
DELTA- Milwaukee Circular Saws in their sheet 


cutting department 



























One of the most important developments in recent years in 
American manufacturing methods is the widespread utilization of 
flexible, low-cost machine tools for a large variety of operations 
in many branches of industry. For industrial training, this offers 
both a challenge and an opportunity — a challenge to modernize 
equipment so that students will be trained on the machines that 
industry uses — a rare opportunity to obtain training machines 
which in price range, weight, safety factors and size are ideally 
suited for school programs. Every person associated with vocational 
training should get the full details of the story of this remarkable 
development in production methods—and its relation to industrial 


A professional pattern shop skillfully utilizing the 
compactness of a DELTA-Milwaukee Band Saw 


education. 


Send for FREE Book 


“‘New Wings for Production” 


This well-illustrated booklet, just off the press, 5 
shows dramatically how one industry — aviation 
— has helped meet its production crisis by the 
liberal use of low-cost machine tools. The coupon 
DELTA - Milwaukee Abrasive Pinishing Machines below will bring you a free copy of this new 

and Grinders are widely used in industry booklet and the latest catalog of 
DELTA-Milwaukee machine 
tools. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSSSESESESEEEESSSESHESESSESSSESEESESSESESEEEEE 
THE DELTA MFG. CO. 
667-L E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please send me a copy of the FREE Booklet *“‘New Wings for 
Production” and your latest catalog of DELTA-Milwaukee ma- 
chine tools. 


Name 


X 4 
M | LWA KEE oe 


Adress 





75 













ample shavings capacity, and is an attractive ma- 
chine for any classroom. Mounts on table or wall. 





Cuitomalic PENCIL SHARPENER 


DIVISION OF SPENGLER LOOMIS MFG. CO., CHICAGO 
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New Books 


RE EE ete RRR 


School Liability for Injuries to Pupils 

By Arthur C. Poe. Cloth, 108 pages. Price, 
$1.85. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

The injuries to which pupils are exposed may 
be divided into three classes, namely, industrial 
training, physical education, and bus transporta- 
tion. The first relates to the hazards in handling 
tools and machinery, the second to playground 
accidents, and the third to the dangers of pupil 
transportation. 

The author demonstrates that school districts 
are not liable for injury to pupils unless so 
provided by statute law, and makes clear the 
difference between accidents and _ accidents, 
namely those that are foreseen and those that 
are preventable. In the states of New York, 
California, and Washington the school districts 
may be held liable for accidents due to negligence 

The text concerns itself with the elements of 
liability in the light of the common law, and as 
prescribed by statutory law, and cites a number 
of cases which have come up in the courts to 
show the tendency of the decisions. The author 
well says: “In 45 states public school pupils do 
not possess any of the legal rights for injuries 
occurring in school that the law allows them 
when they are engaged in nongovernmental activ- 
ities. New York and Washington allow recovery 
of damages from districts to a limited degree 
California allows pupils a recourse to law that is 
almost identical with that permitted in non 
governmental functions. In the absence of statutes 
or court decisions which allow the right of legal 
action to pupils, school officials have a moral 
responsibility to put forth every effort to safe- 
guard the welfare of the children entrusted to 


The DEXTER—A Double Bearing Model 


Popular with schools because it is strong, has 
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them by the state. This moral 
should be accepted by 


responsibility 
boards of education to 
the extent that they make the school environ- 
ment at least as safe for pupils as the law 
demands of the conduct or property of private 


citizens. Reference to cases discloses the fact 
that many school districts have failed to accept 
this obligation.” 

The author further says: “Warning children 
of dangerous places and hazardous activity is 
a common practice in school. In states where 
liability exists this warning is not considered 
sufficient care to relieve school districts of legal 
liability for damages in the event that the 
warning is disobeyed. Dangerous places should 
be repaired and the temptation to engage in 
hazardous activities removed. If school districts 
are disinclined to make the necessary repairs, 
the various legislatures may force the removal 
of ordinary hazards. The legislature of California 
wished to safeguard pupils from unnecessary 
injury in the event of an earthquake. They en- 
acted a statute imposing personal liability upon 
members of boards of education in the event 
their negligence is the proximate cause of injury 
Immediate inspection and repair of buildings 
were the result.” 

The recommendation is made that school 
authorities bear in mind in all policies and activ 
ities the safety of pupils in school buildings 
and upon school grounds. He believes that more 
accidents can be prevented by proper precaution 
and care. 

American Schools in Transition 

By Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. 
Cloth, 546 pages. Price, $4.25. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

This volume takes stock of American education 
of the present day and describes, on the basis of 
the situation in the state of Pennsylvania, how 
the schools adapt themselves to changing condi- 
tions and new needs in political, social, and 
economic life. 
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The Majority of Schools 


For 35 years most schools have selected AUTOMATIC 
Sharpeners as standard equipment. Most agree that strong 
construction, handsome appearance, outstanding mechan- 


ical design are the reasons for this leadership. 


Automatic Cutters Built for Years of Service 
Here is the VITAL part of the sharpener. Auto- 


matic cutters are of finest steel. Each edge is 
milled with a deep under-cut groove, allowing 
free flow of shavings. Automatic cutters never 


scrape, they CUT! 


=—_ SEND FOR THIS BUYING GUIDE 


See this helpful catalog. Over 20 different 
models and styles for every school need and 


budget. Ask for catalog No. 181 





The Teaching of Language in the Primary Grades 

By Dorothy Lothrop Brown and Marguerite Butterfield 
Cloth, 235 pages. Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. ¥ 

This professional book for primary teachers outlines 
the specific aims toward which language instruction should 
work. It describes specific plans and devices for teaching 
the creative aspects of language, vocabulary, sentence 
structure, correct usage through the elimination of errors 
dramatization, and letter writing. The correlation of lan 
guage with other subjects is the topic of an 
chapter 
Essentials of High School Algebra 

By Walter W. Hart. Cloth, 582 pages. Price, $1.6 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, Mass 

The book affords complete survey in the first and 
second courses in algebra. The organization and content 
are such that the best objectives of general mathematics 
at high school level are achieved 
Singing Sisters 

By Laura Long. Cloth, 257 pages. Price, $2 
Green and Company, New York, N. 

The story of Phoebe and Alice Cary and their sisters 

all told for girls of today 
Modern Higher Plane Geometry 

By Arthur S. Winsor. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $2.25 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, Mass 

This college text is published for groups who desire to 
advance into higher mathematics 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading for Small Schools 

By William A. McCall and Lelah Mae Crabbs. Paper 
90 pages. Price, $2.65. Bureau of Publications 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y¥ 

Teachers in small schools will be 


mportant 


Longmans 


Teachers 


interested in this 
book of test lessons in reading which makes it poss ble 
to teach reading skills in several grades at once. The 
lessons, arranged in one convenient booklet, offer ) 
selections so developed that they are suitable for use in 
all grades from three through eight. Each lesson provid s 
a sufficient range of difficulty to engage all levels of 
ability, and each permits a large measure of self-direction 
which frees the teacher to give more individual help 
where needed 

The booklet is provided with adequate score cards, t 
be used by the pupils, and to provide a reliable standard 
ized measure of each pupil’s reading ability 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps 

Paper, 16 pages. Published by the Treasury Department 
Washington, D. C 

Explains about the defense bonds and the part they 
play in the defense program 
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Qu | qe LEAVES 


FLOATING DOWNSTREAM 


OF LESSONS PAST! 


Ghosts of lessons past—coming back to haunt your pupils 
through the lessons of today—to strain their eyes and endanger 
their sight by muddy, grey blackboards. Don’t let them inte your 
classrooms! Maintain your blackboards the *Hygieia way— 
with Hygieia Dustless Chalk and the Hygieia Chalkboard Cleaner. 
Use the Hygleia Chalkboard Cleaner to thoroughly clean your 
beards. For class-time erasures, its cellular fatex cleaning 
surface is fast and effective. For end-of-the-day cleaning, its 
lambskin surface removes all chalk traces and leaves your 
boards clean and black. 


Hygieia Dustless Crayon makes a highly legible mark that 
erases easily and cleanly. It is made from pure levigated chalk, 
CERTIFIED for absolutely free from any foreign particles that scratch or mar 
PURITY — Look blackboard surfaces. 


Writ t hi BOARD > 
for the Certified rite today te Dept. 8 for the new BLACKBO BULLETIN 


Seal on the com- 
plete line of Old 
Faithful Grade A 
Color Materials. 











mitt 
CERTIFI | S 









THE AMERICAN [| CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE al SANDUSKY, OHIO | 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISC( DALLAS 


a twas way ACOUSTI-CELOTEX” ceiines 


Auk FE NCE ADD TO EFFICIENCY OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


roti First Wire Fence — Stnce (883 
Sree ARE RESTLESS. Their minds wander eas- 


ily. It is hard work for them to apply themselves 
to the business of learning. And the teacher's task 
is correspondingly difficult. Every avoidable school 
noise exacts a toll of nervous energy, diverts attention, 
nt places a physical burden on students and teachers alike. 
That's why such noise is controlled, in many schools, 
by sound-deadening Acousti-Celotex* ceilings. 
Let Celotex acoustical experts make a FREE Noise 
Survey of your school! Learn from them how easily, 
quickly, and inexpensively Acousti-Celotex may be 


applied to old or new ceilings—and how its acousti- 





100% INTEREST IN YOUR INVESTMENT 


%& Page Fence distributors are local, responsible business men 
who own their own plants; have had long experience, and op- 


cal efficiency continues unimpaired through repeated 


painting or cleaning. Write for complete informa- 


r erate crews of factory-trained men. These 102 distributors have tion now—no obligation! 
= a permanent, 100% interest in every job they handle. One of 
in them is located conveniently near you. Consult him. He knows *The word Acousti-Celoter is a brand name identifying a patented, 
ms local conditions and will recommend the fence best suited to perforated acoustical fibre tile marketed by The Celoter Corporation 
he your needs. He will tell you of Page's stronger Winged Channel PAINTABLE PERMANENT 
p Posts, specially developed for use with chain link fence—just co U STi - E LOTEX 
' one of many exclusive features. Write for “Fence Facts,’ and 
rd name of nearest Page Fence distributor, to PAGE FENCE ASSO- ————— we Rp preer 


CIATION, Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, Conn., New York, 


5 : Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco. 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE.+ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PROTECTION ... 


At Your Finger Tip! 


Nothing affects efficiency so much as fear. The 
knowledge that your school is adequately pro- 
tected against the ravages of fire with a reliable, 
efficient fire alarm system is priceless in peace of 


mind and freedom from the fear of fire. 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm and Fire Detecting Systems 


are, literally, protection at your finger-tip and protection against incipient blazes 


even when no one is in the building. A Holtzer-Cabot fire alarm system can give 
you instant connection with fire department headquarters; a Holtzer-Cabot fire 


detecting system will watch over property 24 hours a day, and will instantly sound 


local and headquarters alarms at an incipient fire. 


Without obligation, write for descriptive bulletins. 


The Hothor(abot (lectric Gt 


125 AMORY STREET 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL 





Publications of Interest to 


School-Business Executives 


Keeping the Pool Safe and Sanitary 

Paper, 42 pages. The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

The importance of keeping the school swimming pool 
safe and sanitary cannot be overemphasized. While safe 
water is a first requisite in protecting the health of 
school patrons, a modern pool sanitation program must 
embrace every part of the premises, including locker 
rooms, shower rooms, toilets, walkways, and diving boards 
and ladders. This booklet aims first, to provide the pool 
operator with the essentials of pool sanitation 
Facts About Fire 

Paper, 14 pages. Price, 5 cents. Issued by The National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass 

The material supplied in this pamphlet is for the use 
of those who seek to acquaint the general public with 
the seriousness of the loss of life and property by fire 
in the United States and Canada. It takes up national 
emergency demands in eliminating farm fires, fire-preven- 
tion contests, electrical hazards in the home, and fire- 
prevention campaigns conducted by the junior chamber 
of commerce 
Expenditures Per Pupil for Operation of Public-School 

Plant, 1937-38 

By David T. Blose. Paper, 8 pages. Circular No. 194, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

This pamphlet contains a report of expenditures for 
the operation of the school plant, reported on a state- 
wide basis by the State Departments of Education. The 
16 states reporting on all five items of school-plant 
operation show that the average expenditure for total 
operation was $8.20. In these 16 states, the average 
expenditure for wages was $4.71, and for 43 states the 
average expenditure was $4.25. The percentage of the 
total expenditure for operation used for this item was 
57 per cent for the 16 states, and 56 per cent for the 
43 states and the District of Columbia. The 26 states 
and the District of Columbia averaged 44 cents per year 
for the expenditure per pupil for operation supplies and 
the 16 states averaged 45 cents 


Financing of Schools As a Function of State Departments 
of Education 
Bulletin, 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 3. Price 10 
cents. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 
Financing of Schools as a Function of State Depart 
ments of Education by Timon Covert, specialist in 
school finance, poses and answers the question, ‘‘What 
functions do agencies of the respective state governments 
have, and what services do the officials of those govern- 
ments render with respect to financing the public schools?” 
The study examines such state school finance respon- 
sibilities as preparation, revision, and approval of school 
budgets, apportionment of state school moneys on various 
bases and for various purposes, salary schedules for 
teachers, pupil transportation, and tuition expense. It 
also discusses state teacher-retirement systems and audit- 
ng of local school district financial transactions. Mr 
Covert offers specific suggestions for improvement of 
state school finance services 


Expenditures Per Pupil for Operation of Public-School 

Plant, 1937-38 

By Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 7 pages. Circular No 
199. United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

This shows that the senior high schools in the five 
largest cities have a higher average cost for operation of 
plant as a whole, of $18.18 per pupil, than any of the 
regional averages for the smaller cities of group I 
(100,000 population and over). The average expenditure 
per pupil for the junior-senior high school type in this 
group, of $16.97, is larger than the average for any of 
the regions in group I. The highest average expenditure 
for operation of plant as a whole is that for senior high 
schools, $19.20 per pupil for cities in group II (30,000 
to 99,999) in the Pacific Coast region 

Again it is shown that the elementary school costs are 
generally lower for the total operation of the school plant 
than similar costs in the various types of high school 
organization. The four-year high schools average 20 per 
cent, and the combined junior-senior type 43 per cent 
more per pupil than do the elementary schools for this 
expenditure 
Expenditures Per Pupil for Fixed Charges and Auxiliary 

Services, 1937-38 

By Lester B. Herlihy. Circular No. 192. United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
a & 

During the school year ending June 30, 1938, it was 
reported that school systems in 89 cities, with populations 
of more than 100,000, spent for co-ordinate activities 
and auxiliary agencies for pupils and the community 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIES 


amounts ranging from one half of 1 per cent to 8.5 per 
cent of the total amount expended for the six major 
classifications of the current expense account. The total 
amount spent for the 89 cities represented 2.3 per cent 
of the total current expenditure as compared to 3.1 per 
cent for general control; per cent for instruction; 
9.2 per cent for the physical plant; and 4 per cent for 
the maintenance of the plant. Of the total amount spent 
on co-ordinate activities and auxiliary agencies by the 
2902 city school systems, the 89 largest cities spent 42.1 
per cent 
Practices and Concepts Relating to City Boards of 

Education 

By W, S. Deffenbaugh. Paper, 27 pages. Price, 5 cents. 
Issued by the Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

This is a report of a study made to show what the 
practices are in a majority of cities having a population 
of 30,000 or more. The report shows that in 74 per cent 
of the cities, boards of education are elected by popular 
vote. In 86 per cent, boards are elected or appointed 
from the city at large. In 85 per cent, the boards are 
composed of from 5 to 9 members, and in 64 per cent, 
the members are elected or appointed for a term of four 
or more years. In 92 per cent, the board president is 
elected by the board, and in 81 per cent, the president 
is elected for a term of one year. In 64 per cent, the 
boards operate with standing committees, and in 91 per 
cent, the members serve without pay. In 64 per cent 
the boards are fiscally independent of the city officials. 
Planning Rooms for Some Activities of the Community 

High School 

Prepared by the United States Office of Education, in 
cooperation with the National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems. Paper, 21 pages. Circular No. 197, 
1941, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

This bulletin reproduces a series of suggestive ad- 
dresses read at the Atlantic City meeting of the National 
Advisory Council on School Building Problems. It is 
chiefly valuable because the several authors indicate an 
approach to the planning of special departments of high 
schools from the standpoint of the community situation 
to be served and the educational problem to be ad- 
vanced. Particularly valuable seem to be the papers on 
“The Planning of Science Rooms,” by Harry A. Car- 
penter; on “Libraries,” by George A. Schulz of Detroit. 

It would be interesting if similar publications could be 
developed from the standpoint of solving the problems of 
large city high schools and again of rural high schools 
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REDIRECTION OF WPA EDU- 

CATION PROGRAM TO MEET 

NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Leonard Wood in Missouri, and by Commander 
J. S. Rosenthal of the United States Coast 
Guard at New London, Conn. The vocational 
director, department of education, at Water 
town, N. Y., requested the primer for use in in 
structing “illiterates in uniform” at that point 

In every state, WPA teachers this autumn and 
winter will conduct classes in reading, citizen 
ship, public affairs, and education with reading 
and citizenship leading. Wherever requested by 
army authorities, this work will be extended to 
enlisted men and selectees. In Kansas, to mention 
only one state, soldiers at Leavenworth and em- 
ployees in industrial plants in Kansas City began 
enrolling for the fall classes before the end of 
summer. 


Instruction in Special Subjects for Men 

in the Service 

Since last October, special courses in academic 
subjects have been given by teachers on the 
Massachusetts WPA program to Army Flying 
Corps candidates who lack the two-year college 
requirement for eligibility to this branch of the 
Service. Classes all along have been well attended, 
and have the full cooperation of field officers. 

This work which is being extended to other 
states, points to the fact that under the 1941-42 
WPA program, project teachers are ready to 
give instruction in any subject that may be re- 
quested by the proper authority of the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Coaching schools for Flying Corps candidates 
are conducted by WPA teachers in Cincinnati, 
Dayton, and Portsmouth, Ohio — six courses in 
all. Students review English, history, geography, 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Examina- 
tions are held every three months. Only students 
who have passed the physical examinations for 
idmission to the Air Corps are accepted. At 
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cops to 


Coatesville 


Maxwell Field in Alabama, a WPA. teacher 
coaches cadets in mathematics at the Base Air 
School. 

Captain Alvin V. Katt, welfare education ad- 
viser at Barksdale Flying Field in Louisiana, re- 
quested WPA assistance in helping all enlisted 
men who wanted to study. Two WPA teachers 
have been supplied for high school work; two 
for college mathematics; one for upper elemen 
tary work; and one for shorthand and typing 
There are 4000 enlisted men at this aviation 
base 

At the Orlando Air Base in Florida three WPA 
teachers were requested for refresher courses in 
military subjects 

Ten WPA teachers are conducting classes for 
1000 soldiers at Fort Benning, Ga., instructing 
them in elementary subjects, and giving them a 
groundwork on which to build something in the 
way of a future education. One WPA commercial 
teacher was engaged for men of the 4th Division 
at Fort Benning. 

The United States Naval Base at Glenview, 
Ill., is using a full-time WPA teacher of history, 
English, and mathematics for pilots and ground 
schoolmen of its aviation corps. 

4 WPA teacher of shorthand and typing, re- 
quested by Army officials at the Des Moines 
post in Iowa, has completed a course of instruc 
tion in which 30 enlisted men passed the final 
examination. 

Teachers for shorthand, typing, business Eng- 
lish, algebra, geometry, and electrical work were 
requested by Colonel Anderson, morale officer at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., where there are upwards of 
40,000 troops. Four WPA teachers were assigned, 
and classes have been in progress since January. 
All teachers assigned to Army posts in the state 
of Washington must have a state teachers’ 
certificate 

Eleven WPA teachers were requested to in 
struct enlisted men in auto mechanics at Fort 
Brady, in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 

An unusual request came from the command 
ing officer of the Seventh Training Battalion at 
Camp Wheeler, Ga., calling for a survey of the 
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full facts 


Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 


sion, 1221 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOWALL 


Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


79 


T’S Armstrong's Linowall . . 

the long-lasting, linoleum-like 
wall covering that saves you 
money because it never requires 
costly refinishing. 

First cost of Linowall is  sur- 
prisingly moderate. Maintenance, 


too, is easy and inexpensive. For 


Linowall is truly washable. A damp cloth with mild soapsuds 

quickly removes smudges, finger marks, and ordinary stains 
And Linowall is extremely durable, too. Being resilient, it 

won't chip or craze. The rich colors run right through the full 

thickness of the composition and retain their beauty for years. 
Speaking of colors, there are many from which to choose 
in plain and marble effects. 

Why not give your corridors, classrooms, cafeterias, and 
washrooms the economy, the cleanliness, and the pleasing 
decoration that permanent Linowall provides? You'll find 
in Armstrong's new booklet, Modern 
Walls for Modern Buildings. Write for your free 





CARELESS HANDS can't smudge these durable, washable corridor walls in the 
High School, Coatesville, Pennsyleania, They have a wainscot 
of Armstrong's Linowall, Note how this wall covering is streamlined smoothly 
around outside 


rrners to permit easier cleaning. Pattern used is Walnut 


Linowall No, 6. Floor is Armstrong's isphalt Tile 





educational achievements of men who were po- 
tential officer material. Based on the belief that 
its results would make possible an improved job 
of instructing selective-service trainees, and rec 
ommending men for officers’ training schools, 
the survey revealed 20 officers and men with 
bachelor degrees. Exclusive of officers and in- 
structors, there were 90 men in the cadre, 80 
of whom volunteered for training and took the 
placement test. The first subjects to be studied 
are English and mathematics. There will be 16 
WPA instructors — eight in English and eight in 
mathematics. 


The Spanish Project 


At the request of General Henry H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, that WPA teach- 
ers be assigned to 88 Air Corps centers to instruct 
13,488 officers in Spanish, the Spanish project 
was put into operation several months ago. Con- 
versational Spanish is taught. Lessons for the 
project, specially adapted to the Air Corps per- 
sonnel, are being prepared in Washington, for 
eventual use at all centers. They are built around 
a vocabulary of 800 words having to do with 
army flying in general, with special reference to 
Latin America. The series will be in three sec- 
tions, two of which are now complete, and are 
being used at Washington headquarters, Bolling 
Field, and 35 other centers. 

As liaison officer for General Arno'ld, Major 
Norman Ames, by his untiring efforts and 
thorough understanding of the problems involved, 
has done much to strengthen the course and 
make the Spanish project a success. 

While preparing and perfecting lessons for the 
course to be used by Spanish project at all Air 
Corps centers, the two WPA technicians are at 
the same time conducting four large classes in 
the Washington area. Major Ames is a student 
in one of these classes. 


Instruction for Dislocated Populations 
in Defense Areas 
Fourth on the list of activities outlined by the 
new education program as its contribution to 





DEMOCRACY CHARTS | 


"Democracy at Work” 


by 

JOHN GUY FOWLKES, 
Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; JOHN 
M. GAUS, Professor of Pol- 
itical Science, University of 
Wisconsin; 
WITTE, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wis- 
consin; LE ROY E. LUBERG, 
Principal, West Junior High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin; 
and JOSEPH D. HYDE, 
Teacher of Social Studies, 
West Senior High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


For Learning and Teaching Democracy | | 


The Charts Will Assure Attain 
ing These Ultimate Oojectives: 


Clarify the basic differences between 
and dictatorship — and 
show how democracy preserves liberty 
and a dictatorship destroys it. 


These charts have been prepared 
especially for social studies classes 
in junior and senior high school. The 
material was selected and organized 
so that each chart serves as the basis 
for approximately two weeks’ work. 


The Charts Will Perform These 


Important Functions: 


democracy 


Show the fundamental forms and 
functions of American government. 


Contrast American democracy with 
foreign dictator government. 


Picture by graphs and _ illustrations 
the benefits which people receive from 
our national government. 

Vividly teach the pupils their obliga- 
tions to the national government. 





national defense is the instruction being given to 
dislocated populations, especially those in defense 
areas. In many instances, request for such in- 
struction is recommended and urged by local 
defense councils. Where adults are the students, 
these classes are particularly concerned with the 
maintenance of morale, but classes in reading, 
and also in naturalization, are included where 
there is sufficient demand for them. Citizenship is 
stressed in this, as in all WPA adult teaching. 


Care and Development of Preschool Children 
of Low-Income Groups 


With the direction of the adult-education pro- 
gram to meet national defense needs, additional 
stress is laid on nursery schools, always an im- 
portant project of the WPA Education Program. 
Project nursery schools contribute to home de 
fense and national morale in starting young chil- 
dren off on a sure health basis, and in the 
formation of desirable habits. Children aged two 
to four, inclusive, whose parents are financially 
unable to give them necessary care and attention, 
attend these WPA nursery schools. 

Separate from the nursery schools, but an 
activity of the WPA Education Program for the 
care of small children, are the child-care centers 
and playgrounds for preschool children of work- 
ing mothers of low-income groups. Still another 
part of the program are the child development 
units in defense areas which look after children 
from families of enlisted men, or of workers in 
defense industries. This is similar to the WPA 
nursery school, having a more formal routine 
than the child-care center for low-income groups 

Associated with this program for preschool 
children is family life education restricted, under 
the new direction, to instruction in child care, 
family relationships and morale, and family feed- 
ing and general health. 


Readjustment of the Program 


Because redirection of the WPA Education Pro- 
gram calls for greater concentration of effort on 
activities covered by the five points discussed it 


EDWIN E. sees a det 


Develop in your pupils a devotion to 
the cause of democracy and a spirit 
of patriotism for Americanism. 


Stimulate a desire to participate in 
and improve the democratic way of 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave. 
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has been found advisable to curtail activities that 
do not have a direct bearing on national defense. 
To that end certain recommendations have been 
made. Individual states are expected to close 
classes of low enrollment and eliminate “itinerant 
teaching,” except where sponsor interest is very 
keen. WPA classes in CCC camps and NYA 
groups may be curtailed, but such teaching was 
never widely practiced. 

In brief, the readjustment of the program to 
meet defense needs calls for, and will elicit, even 
more work from teachers on the WPA Education 
Program. 


— * - 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


October 13. Washington Education Association, at 
Seattle. Joe A. Chandler, Seattle, secretary 

October 13-16. National Association of Public School 
Business Officials, at Atlantic City, N. J. H. W. Cram- 
blet, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary 

October 16-17. Michigan Education Association (re- 
gion 6), at Detroit. Francis M. Stubbs, Detroit, secretary. 

October 16-17. Michigan Education Association (re- 
gion 8), at Battle Creek. Eva N. Palmer, Battle Creek, 
secretary 

October 16-17. Minnesota Education Association (cen- 
tral division), at St. Cloud. F. J. Herda, St. Cloud, 
secretary 

October 16-17. Minnesota Education Association 
(southeast division), at Rochester. A. T. French, Winona, 
secretary 

October 16-17. Minnesota Education Association 
(southwest division), at Mankato. Ruth D. Tuttle, Man- 
kato, secretary 

October 16-17. New York Teachers’ Association, 
(eastern zone), at Albany. Mary E. Clark, Schenectady, 
secretary 

October 16-18. Wyoming Education Association, at 
Cheyenne. O. C. Kerney, Newcastle, secretary 

October 17. New York Teachers’ Association (central 
zone), at Syracuse. Ida Mae Norris, Syracuse, secretary 

October 18. Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, at 
Greenfield. Hugh Nixon, Boston, secretary 


October 22-24. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist. 


1), at Lincoln. Elizabeth Belka, Crete, secretary. 


October 22-24. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist. 


4), at Grand Island. Edna Barber, Kearney, secretary 
October 22-24. Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist. 
5), at Holdrege. Asa Wolfe, Red Willow, secretary. 
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A NEW SUPPLY 4 
WORLDS TO CONQUE 


H-22 Science Group 


Give the future chemists, hospital technicians, and dieticians the 
advantage of working in Sheldon equipped laboratories. Whether you 
are establishing a new department or expanding an old one, you can 
benefit from the wide experience of Sheldon engineers. 


Crowded Science Classes indicate a trend in your high school. 
The surplus of students in science laboratories this year marks only 
the beginning of a definite move toward more specialized training. 
Training which someday will lead to jobs in uncrowded fields. 


Write today for our catalog illustrating furniture for all types of 
school laboratories and special activity rooms. Our engineers and 
planning department are at your disposal at all times. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


717 Nims Street MICHIGAN 





October 22-2 Nebraska Teachers’ Association (Dist. 
6), at Scottsbluff. John Mercer, Gordan, secretary 
October 22-25. New Mexico Education Association, at 
Albuquerque. R. J. Mullins, Santa Fe, secretary 
October 23-24. Indiana Teachers’ Association, at In- 
dianapolis. R. H. Wyatt, Indianapolis, secretary 
October 23-24. Michigan Education Association (re- 
gion 4), at Grand Rapids. L. J. McDougal, Grand Rapids, 


secretary 

October 23-24 Minnesota Education Association 
(Minneapolis division), at St. Paul. Mrs. Carrie Dunlap 
Minneapolis, secretary 

October 23-24 Minnesota Education Association 


(northern division), at Thief River. A. C. Clark, Bemidji, 
secretary. 

October 23-24. Minnesota Education Association 
(St. Paul division), at St. Paul. Thomas Christoffel, St 
Paul, secretary. 

October 23-24. Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at 
Omaha. Mary McNamara, Omaha, secretary 

October 23-24. New York Teachers’ Association 
(Central zone), at Rochester. Mary H. Dutcher, Roches 
ter, secretary 

October 23-25. Colorado Education Association, at 
Denver. W. B. Mooney, Denver, secretary 

October 23-25. New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, at Lake Placid. Mrs. M. C. McWhorter, 
Pine City 

October 23-25. Oregon High School Principals’ Asso- 
ciation, at Salem. D. A. Emerson, Salem, secretary 

October 24-25. Maryland Teachers’ Association, at 
Baltimore. W. H. Davis, Havre de Grace, secretary 

October 24-25. New York Teachers’ Associat'on (west- 
ern zone), at Buffalo. Hilda Bender, Buffalo, secretary. 

October 26-28. New York State School Board Asso- 
ciation, at Syracuse. W. A. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, secretary. 

October 29-31. North Dakota Education Association, 
at Minot. M. E. McCurdy, Fargo, secretary 

October 20-November 1. National School Cafeteria 
Association, at San Antonio, Tex. Mrs. Bena Hoskins, 
Fort Worth, secretary. 

October 29-31. Maine Teachers’ Association, at Ban- 
gor. Dr. R. B. Kennan, Augusta, secretary 

October 29-31. West Virginia Education Association, 
at Charleston. R. B. Marston, Charleston, secretary 

October 31. Central Kentucky Education Association, 
at Richmond. A. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, scretary. 

October 31. Connecticut Teachers’ Association, at 
Bridgeport. A. L. Knoblauch, Hartford, secretary 

October 31. New York Teachers’ Association (south- 
eastern zone), at New York City. Gladys D. Fearon, 
White Plains, secretary 
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IT’S PETERSON FOR QUALITY 
In Modern Laboratory Furniture 


Peterson designers, always in close touch with educa- 
tional progress, realize the need of constant improve- 
ment in all types of school furniture for Science rooms 
Because of all-around superiority in 
design, materials and workmanship, resulting in true 
economy, Peterson equipment enjoys the preference of 
school managements everywhere. Let Peterson experts 
counsel with you regarding your equipment needs. 
Our complete catalog containing much valuable in- 
formation regarding efficient installation of school 
laboratory and library furniture, will be sent on request. 


and libraries. 


Instructor’s Desk 
No. 7800 
Completeness, compact- 
ness, and low cost make 


this desk a popular 
favorite everywhere. 


Science 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 





JANITORIAL TOOLS, MATE- 
RIALS, AND SUPPLIES FOR 
USE IN SCHOOL BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE 
(Concluded from page 48) 


articles needed by the building maintenance 
workers in the various fields for which this is 
written, nor are the tests and general iniorma 
tion comprehensive 

It is believed, however, that enough has been 
presented so that the reader wiil get a general 
idea of the most important facts so that he can 
make up descriptic.s, specilications, and !ater 
make tests of any other artic.es that are needed 
in the field 

The important 
article are 

1. The buyer and user should cooperate in 
obtaining the best possible toels, materials, and 
supplies for the money 

2. Specifications or formulas should be set up 
for each article, in so far as this is possible, so 
that the sellers may have definite descriptions 
and some infcrmation of the desired quality of 
the preducts to be purchased 

3. The resultant purchases should be checked, 
compared with descriptions, specifications or 
formulas, and tested before being accepted 

A knowledge of the scurce of the raw materials 
that are used, and the procedures used in 
obtaining them, or even the methods in manu- 
facturing the completed articles is valuable. This 
information is of great assistance to the buyer, 
especially where substitutes can and must be 
used. It is not only a safeguard against high 
pressure salesmén, but also very convenient when 
defending purchases, after they have been 
criticized by the head of the department or the 
school beard, whichever may be responsible for 
the finance 

Finally, in addition to all other available 
knowledge about the raw materials or product, 
it is advisable, whenever possible, for the buyer 


points brought out in this 
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to subscribe to trade magazines, books, or papers 
which provide a price list of the raw materials, 
quantities of each available, as well as other 
information of interest to the trade. By doing 
this will the buyer be better able to keep up 
to date on most everything pertaining to the 
articles he must buy and be better able to do 
a more efficient job, which in turn is economical 
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Personal News 


i i a i all 


@ James L. McGutre has been elected superintendent of 
schools at North Providence, R. I 

@ Arons Wier has been elected 
schools at AuGres, Mich 

@ Wayne T. Branom has been 
of schools at Big Rock, II. 

@ Epvwin I. Artuur has been appointed acting super 
intendent of schools in Clinton, Conn. He succeeds Floyd 
G. Wood 

@ Samuet E. Fremrnc is acting superintendent of 
schools temporarily in place of Mr. Worth McClure, at 
Seattle, Wash 

@ Dr. Carvin E. Wircox, of Berlin, Conn., has accepted 
the superintendency at Dedham, Mass. He succeeds John 
C. Anthony, who recently resigned, after a service of 41 
years in the schools 

@ Dwicut Ericson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Farnhamville, lowa 

@ Earr. A. Jounson, of Rodney, Iowa, has taken a 
position at Renwick 

ec. C. Roperson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ada. Ohio. He succeeds W. M. Floyd 

er G. Iverson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Jasper, Minn 

@ Ricnuarp N. Orson has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ruthton 

e Supr. | O. Nickerson, of Edgerton, Minn has 
been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. O. E. Kwnuprson has 
position at Pipestone, Minn 

@R. M. Frvent has been elected 
sch it Belden, Nebr 

@ Paut A. NewrTown has taken « of super 
intendent of s« hools at New Albin, Iowa. He was for nerly 
located at Fayette 


superintendent of 


elected superintendent 


returned to his former 
superintendent of 


ver the duties 


Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 
backboard—the one and only backboard 
recognized as ‘Official’ by the National 
Basketball Committee of the United States 
and Canada, The Medart Backboard is 
fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 
braced and priced within the reach of 
all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 
you old equipment without delay. 


White fon Catalog 


Fred MEDART MfgCo. 


3530 DeKaib Street 
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@ W. Frep Brackmon, formerly of Monticello, Ga., has 
become superintendent of schools at Thomson. He suc- 
ceeds J. H. Morrison 

@ Supt. W. B. Garner, of Roopville, Ga 
elected for another year 

@ E.von C. Stimpert, of Nehawko, Neb has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lyons 
@H. P. Wisman has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Minerva, Ohio 
@ Guy D. Rippte, superintendent of schools at Earl 
ville, lowa, died on August 28 

@ V. L. Raver, of Nova, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Rushville 
@ Donatp F. Summers has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Zanesville, Ohio. He succeeds K, C. Ray 
eC. O. Womack, of Broxton, Ga 
superintendent of schools at Wacona 
@ J. H. Morris has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Statesboro, Ga 
@ FE. C. CHamness has been elected superintendent of 
schools of the Channelview school district 
Tex 
@ FE. E. Cures. a district principal of schools at St 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Chiles has been principal of the Harrison 
School, in addition to being district principal. He has 
been a member of the public school faculty for 26 years 
@ Reynotps C. Serrz has been appointed as assistant 
in the division of tests and measurements of the St. 
Louis schools. He was formerly a teacher of law at 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb 
@ Hupert WuHee er, formerly of Butler, Mo 
elected to head the schools at Marshal. 
Willard Graff 
@ R. S. Woon, of Pierce City, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Butler, to succeed Hubert 
Wheeler 
@ Denton Sprouse has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Litchfield, Ill. He succeeds O. M. Chute 
@ Paut J. Yor has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Byron, Ill. He suceeds A. R. Young 
@ W. T. RowLanp, Jr., has assumed his new duties as 
superintendent of schools at Lexington. Ky 
@cC. P. Martin has been 
schools at Bridgeport, Il! 

@ Dr. Leo M. Hauprman has entered upon his new 
duties as Director of Secondary Education and Psy- 
chologist for the city LaPorte, Ind. Dr. 
Hauptmann, in August, completed his graduate studies 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy, awarded 
him by the University of Nebraska 
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GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 
Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, 


F. E. BERGER & R, L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Illinois 


WARREN S.HOLMES COMPANY 
Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and 
College Buildings. 
2200 Olds Tower Lansing, Michigan 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


408 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Educational and Public Buildings 


WINONA LA CROSSE 
MINNESOTA WISCONSIN 








Wm. R. McCoy, A.LA. D. Clarence Wilson 
McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Modern School Buildings 
A Specialty 
Rooms 313-314-315 First Nat. Bank Bidg. 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


FREDERICK A. ELSASSER 
Architect 


1000 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, N. J. 





A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1. A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., A.1.A. TT. L. Eschweiler, A.L A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa,and Missouri. Over 20 years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 
AND 
State Central Savings Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


109 N. 8th Street Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, Ill. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. L. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. L. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 


Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 





ry WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHAEFFER & HOOTON 


Architect & Designer 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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THIS BUSINESS OF SCHOOL 
FEEDING — V 


(Concluded from page 47) 


stayed or they may be made temporarily in- 
operative, but it does not seem likely that the 
pressure of conditions which is upholding the 
food market is likely to be lessened soon. In 
these articles, we are primarily interested in 
food prices and we wish to point out that 
price ceilings to date have been placed upon 
defense materials and not — with the excep- 
tion of sugar and oils — upon foodstuffs. An 
unprejudiced view, if such were possible, 
would not find present food prices out of 
line. It is only when we compare them with 
prices of 12 or 18 months ago, that we notice 
their advance. In my studied judgment, such 
prices will be maintained, and justifiably so 
long as such factors as purchasing power, 
farm parity, defense production, and defense 
needs continue. We cannot expect to build 
material security without hurt to most of us. 
There is a choice of hurt in the form of higher 
living cost or lowered living cost at a price 
of enforcement that the American public is 
not yet considered ready to accept. There can 
be no doubt concerning the sincerity of the 
effort on the part of the price administra- 
tion, but his is a problem, greatly multiplied, 
similar to your own effort to please your 
cafeteria patrons. We must conclude that a 
price ceiling for food items in general is still 
to be expected at some time in the future. 


THE MILLBRAE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL, MILLBRAE, 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 40) 


the main entrance. Immediately adjoining is 
the library, which measures 25 by 35 ft., and 
has connected with it a book storage and 
workroom. A rest room for teachers and a 
clinic are located in the space between the 
boys’ and girls’ toilets. 

The auditorium is planned to seat 600 per- 
sons on the main floor and 200 in the balcony. 
The room is finished in the mission style, with 
a hardwood floor, sturdy oak doors, and oak 
trim. The stage lighting is ample for all the 
dramatic and instructional purposes of an 
intermediate school. Adjoining the stage, 
which measures 30 by 25 ft., there are four 
dressing rooms suitable for group dressing 
purposes. 

The building is almost entirely fireproof in 
construction. The walls are concrete, and 
the floors and ceilings of the corridors are 
reinforced concrete. The large areas like the 
auditorium have roofs carried on steel girders. 
The roofs are red tile. 

The building has a gas-fired central steam 
heating system, with automatic temperature 
regulation, and fan ventilation in the audi- 
torium, the kindergarten, and the cafeteria. 

All of the classrooms are served by a 
public-address system, with central control 
in the superintendent’s office. Phonograph as 
well as radio programs can be projected. An 
additional microphone has been installed on 
the stage in the auditorium. 

The building cost a total of $236,000, of 


(Concluded on page 86) 
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The Easiest to Handle, 
Thread and Operate 


HOLMES. ,%, ae 
SOUND-ON-FILM ‘ ss 
PROJECTORS 


This portable projector is the 
most compact, the most reliable 
machine imaginable. It is just 
as efficient, just as sturdy— its 
projection is as brilliant and 


sound reproduction as clear as Projector 


attached to 


the larger theatre machines. Amplifier se -@ THE TIGHT PLACES 


Dollar-for-dollar the Holmes 
offers you the greatest value See how easily this Finnell 100 Series Scrubber- 
for the least outlay Polisher goes beneath and around desks and seats. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION ARRANGED And in one of the larger sizes, this same model gives 
Ps die conten, two-machine efficiency . . . can be used in corridors, 
gymnasium, and other large areas, and then a slight 
HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. adjustment transforms it into the smaller size ma- 





181 q ° ° P . P 
2 Orcherd St CHICAGO chine shown in the illustration ... for use in 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm classrooms 
projectors for over 25 years . , F 
READY TO CARRY For demonstration or literature, phone nearest 
Total weight with Speaker only 60 Ibs Finnell branch, or write Finnell System, Inc., 810 
16mm Portable, East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Mazda or Are Lamp 
35mm Portable, 
Mazda or Are Lamp. 
35mm Imperial for 
Auditoriums 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers and SnecialiAls in FLOOR. MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 














S—T—R-E-T—C—H your equipment 
budget with All-Purpose Equipment. 


Now you can equip a classroom to do double duty ... at prices 
that solve the “budget headache”’. Agriculture, General Science, 
Biology, Chemistry, or Physics, can be taught efficiently in an All- 
Purpose equipped laboratory. New, simplified design and quantity 
production make prices low. Write for full details. 














[fat A Ra at 


YOU GET THESE FEATURES F 


All-Day Use 
Quality Construction i rE 
Lower Prices md | 4) dijiqj 14 
One Week Delivery | d| di 
Easy Installation 





NEW CATALOG READY 


Send for your catalog of All-Pur- 














pose Equipment. It shows five 


a Seany 


pravet 11 ittr re: 153 seswesssess 
_—d 


economical and efficient class- 
room layouts for All-Purpose 


Science teaching. No obligation. 


| 


HAMILTON MFG. CO., Two Rivers, Wis. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co., ASBJ-10-41 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

Name . = 

Position 

Address 


City and State ........... 
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KEEP DESKS LOOKING NEW! 


® Your own men can resurface 
a whole roomful of desks IN 


SANDERS with 24 and 
414% in. belts. Write for 
full details. 
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The play court of the Millbrae School as seen from the main playground. 






(Concluded from page 84) @ J. W. Beeks, of Logansport, Ind., has become super 







513 sndent of schools at Marengo 
Ww 130,000 S . , : inten 
hich 5130.00 Wa prov ided by the local @ James T. Reeve, superintendent of schools at Avon 
S¢ hool district Ill died at his home on August 24 





@ Tep Owens has been elected superintendent of schools 
. : at Unadilla, Ga 

Charles F. Masten and Lester Hurd, of San @ Joe E. Wess has been elected superintendent of 
Francisco schools at Mason, Tex 

@ Ke_tty THARMAN has been elected superintendent of 
During the construction the board of school schools at West Point, Ky 


trustees consisted of F A. Oehm. R ] @ C. S. CHAPPELEAR has assumed his duties as superin- 


The building was designed by Messrs 












>. . ; ‘ . , . TL, tendent of schools at Ottawa, Ill. He succeeds C. J. Byrne 
Patte rson, pre sident, and J. C. Bjork. The — yho has retired 
educational planning was carried out by @cC. B. Tare, formerly superintendent of schools at 









ee . , ; ° . > Riesel, Tex., has accepted a teaching position in the 
District Superintendent Earl R. Kuhn Sot Benes Shesen? Cite 66 Menten feces @ 
— ° _ — CARRINGTON has succeeded Mr Tate at Riesel 
PERSONAL NEWS @ Dr. J. K. Lone, formerly director of research at 
@ Date Drirrmter, of Clarinda, Iowa, has been elected Louisville, Ky., has been elected assistant superintendent 
superintendent of schools at Laredo of schools, to succeed Dr. W. T. Rowland 
@H. H. Hetms, of New London, Wis., has taken the @ Harry G. Woop has been elected superintendent of 





superintendency at Marshfield schools at Lockridge, Ohic 





Quickly...Inexpensively...with Are Money 


Lepheptplané Savers 


THE MODERN 31N. BELT SANDER Wore No. 10 School 

| Closets in thousands of 
installations throughout the 
A DAY with easy electric 4 country have reduced main- 


in light socket. Other SKILSAW —” on less than four gallons of 
water means further savings. 
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ZEPHYRPLANE. All other tenance costs, cut down 
maintenance sanding is equally . : 

- -. overhead and practically 
fast and efficient... because ZEPHYR- , Ape I : ; 
PLANE works faster, better, cheaper eliminated repair bills. 
on wood trim, stair treads, tables and 5 : ; 
chairs. Produces a smooth even finish , & Rugged construction, with 
without ripples or ridges. Excellent . , fewer moving parts guaran- 
for resurfacing blackboards to original tees flici . 

“ - ees more efhicientoperation. L 4 
dull finish. IDEAL TOOL FOR MAN- 4747 Ad " ‘ 1 flust 
enn cware ‘TAGORSE a f 1orougn, powertu usn ° 

UAL TRAINING CLASSES. Plugs 4 BM, } and nickeled brass hard- 


ware, enameled drum 
shaped pressure tank. 


Furnished in two types: Vogel No. 10-A, same 

SKILSAW, INC. ss y. Vogel No. 10 (illustrated) specifications as No. 10 
4751 Winnemac Ave., Chicago oor \. Syphon action, vitreous except for concealed pres- 
china bowl, heavy bronze — sure tank. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 
ee 


@ Donatp DuSHane, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Columbus, Ind., has resigned and has accepted a 
position as secretary of the N.E.A.’s new Commission to 
Defend Democracy Through Education, at Washington 
D. C. 

@ Lee W. McComas has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Middleport, Ohio. 

@ Juttus Dorsey has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Dallas, Tex., for a two-year term. He had 
been acting superintendent for a year following the death 
of Norman R. Grozier 
@ Epmunp R. Sawyer has taken over his duties as 
superintendent of schools at East Longmeadow, Mass 


PASSING OF DR. JESSE H. NEWLON 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of the Division of 
Foundations of Education at Columbia University Teachers 
College, died suddenly of a heart ailment at his summer 
home in New Hope, Pa., on September 1. He was 59 
years old 








Dr. Newlon, who was born in Salem, Ind., was 
graduated from Indiana University in 1907. In 1914 he 
received his master’s degree in school administration from 
Columbia University 

After a long teaching career during which he served 
as teacher and principal, he resigned as principal of the 
high school in Lincoln, Neb., to become superintendent 
of schools. He held this position from 1917 to 1920, 
when he became superintendent of schools at Denver. 
After the expiration of his three-year contract, he was 
re-elected for a five-year period. In Denver Dr. Newlon 
was responsible for the establishment of a single-salary 
schedule for teachers, for the planning and operation of 
an $8,000,000 building program, and for a revision of 
the course of study 

In 1920 Dr. Newlon began his seven-year term as 
professor of education and director of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, in New York City 


NATIONAL SCHOOL CAFETERIA ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET IN SAN ANTONIO 
Arrangements are being completed for the 1941 meeting 
of the National School Cafeteria Association, to be held 
October 29 to November 1, in San Antonio, Tex. The 

headquarters will be in the Gunter Hotel 

While the primary theme of the program will center 
around the part school cafeterias will play in fortifying 
the health of American school children, the administrative 
and economic problems will also be given attention 

Information concerning the program can be obtained 
from Mrs. Bena Hoskins, secretary-treasurer, 409 | 
Weatherford St Fort Worth, Tex 
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@ Dow E* attrac i@ retains moisture. When 
DOWFLAKE is spread @ 

face, it draws s1 ent moisture from the air to pre- 
vent the formation of dust. It produces a firm, clean, 
hard surface that is easily maintained. ~>. 
DOWFLAKE is clean, odorless and inex- 
pensive—it comes in tightly packed, 
moisture-proof bags—is easily 
handled and requires no experience 
to apply. Dincsedl 
Put an end to dust—order a sup- 
ply of DOWFLAKE today. If your 
local dealer does not stock 
DOWFLAKE write: 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 









_DOWFLAKE CALCIUM CHLORIDE ~ 77-80% 


IMPROVED 


| en 
= ates TYPE 
TUBULAR 


Pattern No. 8035 STEEL CHAIR 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound curve, manufactured 
with casein glue. Seat panel will not tip at front or back 
when chair is open for use. 


The posts and legs manufactured from heavy gauge solid 
welded %” tubing equipped with 14 gauge domed glides. 


The braces in posts and legs made from 20 gauge steel with 
¥4"" steel rod driven through same and securely riveted at 
each end. 


Back panel manufactured from 20 gauge steel Dual curved 
wrapped-on type eliminating use of welds or rivets which 
make it impossible for this back panel to work loose. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 





ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs 


READING, MICHIGAN 
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Quietness is built into 
every piece of Vallen Pre- 
cision Built Curtain 


Equipment. 


Vallen All-Steel Noiseless Tracks 
are actually the safest and most 
efficient type available. They cost 


no more. 


VALLEN, Ine. 


AKRON, OHIO 








Junior Curtain 
Control No. 40 
Pillow Action 
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fi fter The Meeting 


BUILD FIRST THE BOY 


A professor we know was preparing an impor- 
tant address for a meeting the following day and 
was being continually interrupted by his eight- 
year-old daughter. In order to keep her quiet 
he took a newspaper containing a map of the 
world and cut it into many parts suggesting to 
her that she try to put the map together. He felt 
sure that this would keep her occupied and quiet 
for quite a spell, but was astounded when in a 
few minutes she called him to see the finished 
job. Inspection revealed that it was perfectly 
done and when he asked how she could do this 
so quickly the girl remarked that it was very 
easy because, “You see Daddy, on the other side 
of the map was a large picture of a boy and 
I knew if I could build the boy right then the 
world would come out right.” — Exchange 


RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Both by a vote of the majority of the senior 
class members as well as by their parents it was 
decided that the high school graduates should 
wear caps and gowns for the commencement 
exercises. 

One boy who had made an active fight against 
the proposal insisted that he for one would not 
conform to the wishes of the majority of the 
class. He boasted that he would not take part 
in the commencement program and refused to be 
measured for a cap or gown 

The principal of the high school explained to 
him that the attendance at the commencement 
exercises was a necessary part of the requirements 
for graduation, and that he must go through these 
exercises in order to qualify for a diploma. 

The boy brought his father into the case, and 
they both appeared at my office. The father 
demanded as part of his rights as a taxpayer that 
I give a diploma to his boy. 

I explained to the father that I had to sign 
the diploma, that I was quite jealous of that 
right, and that the diploma really was not worth 
a great deal without my signature. I certainly 
wouldn’t sign the diploma unless all the conditions 
were fulfilled as set by the teachers and principa) 
of the school. I explained, too, how the decision 
to wear caps and gowns had been arrived at and 
why these garments were democratically desirable 

Needless, to say, the boy was measured, a rush 
order sent for his cap and gown. Furthermore, 
on the night of graduation, his father proudly 
sat in the front row.— Hal Adams 





Retraction 
Board of 


“Half the 
Crooks,” was the headline in a newspaper 


City Education Are 
A retraction in full was demanded of the 
editor under penalty of prosecution for criminal 
libel. 
Next 
City 


read, “Half the 
Not Crooks.” 


afternoon the heading 
Board of Education Are 


Good Gift! 

The teacher at the village school was leaving 
and was being presented with a clock and a 
purse. 

The vicar, who was presenting these, said: 
“The contents of the purse will in time disappear 
but this clock will never go.” — Tit Bits. 


Leadership 


Football Coach (to players): “And remember 
that football develops individuality, initiative, 
and leadership. Now get on to the field and do 
exactly as I told you.” 


In That Case! 


In a college town a student called at a board- 
inghouse to inquire about a room. 

“What is the price?” he asked 

“Five dollars up,” was the reply 

“Yes, but I’m a student,” he said 

“In that case, $5 down!”—U. S. Sub 
“Patrol.” 


Base 
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School Buyers ' News 


New Music Booklets 

The RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N. J., through its educational department, has 
issued two new booklets designed to extend the 
use of music as an educational medium in the 
public schools. 

“A Catalog of Choral Music” is intended to 
insure a greater development in the art of 
choral singing in American schools and colleges 
The music covers the widest scope of the selec- 
tions recorded on Victor records. 

“Music of American Composers” is intended 
to create a greater appreciation for things Amer- 
ican. The booklet contains a listing of Victor 
records of all the leading American composers 
and their works, including Stephen Foster, Victor 
Herbert, John Philip Sousa, Nelson Eddy, and 
many others. 


New Locker Booklet 

School officials will be interested in a new 
booklet entitled, “Locker Lock Problems,” just 
issued by the Yale and Towne Mfg. Company, 
Stamford, Conn 

This booklet is designed to help school admin- 
istrators in analyzing common sources of lock 
troubles, in selecting the right type of lock for 
each situation, in choosing a practical method 
of financing and control, and in gaining familiar- 
ity with locker lock nomenclature 

Much practical information is given on combi- 
nation locker locks, gravity or manually operated 
lockers, compartment or box lockers, and combi- 
nation padlocks. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Yale and Towne Mfg. Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn 


New South Bend Turret Lathe 


A 16-in. swing-turret lathe, designed for rapid 
production on chucking operations and _ bar 
work, has just been announced by the South 


Bend Lathe Works at South Bend, Ind 












































New 16-in. South Bend Lathe. 


This new lathe has a 16%-in. swing over the 
bedways and saddle wings, 954 in. over the tool 
post saddle cross slide, 13¢-in. hole through 
the headstock spindle, and 1-in. capacity through 
the collet. 

The ram-type turret has both power feed and 
hand feed, and is equipped with automatic index 
ing and individual stop for each of the six 
turret faces. A quick-change gear box provides 
48 changes of power feeds. Provision is made 
for changing the direction and speed of the 
turret feeds with relation to the carriage feeds 
Twelve spindle speeds, ranging from 10 to 731 
r.p.m., are available, and a two-speed motor 
permits quick change from high to low speed 
for reaming and tapping operations 

Complete information and prices are available 
by writing to the South Bend Lathe Works, at 
South Bend, Ind 


Announce New Acoustical Material 


The Armstrong Cork Company, through its 
Building Materials Division, has announced the 
marketing of a new, low-cost acoustical material 
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for use in the classrooms of public schools and 
educational institutions. 

This new material possesses an unusual high 
degree of sound-absorbing efficiency especially 
needed in schoolrooms. Made of a special density 
fibrous composition, known as “Cushiontone,” 





New “Cushiontone.” 


it contains 484 deep perforations per square foot, 
which gives a high absorption value at all stand- 
ard frequencies. It has a noise-reduction coeffi 
cient of 75 per cent, a smooth surface resistant 


to dust and dirt, possesses a high degree of 
glare-free light reflection, and acts as an in- 
sulating material. The material comes in three 


standard thicknesses and in four standard sizes, 
and can be quickly and easily installed on any 
rigid level surface 

Complete information and prices are available 
to architects and school officials who will write 
to the Armstrong Company at Lancaster, Pa 


New 2-Deck, 2-Compartment Ovens 

New Vulcan baking ovens, involving a number 
of improvements of practical value, and a type 
of construction similar to the Vulcan range 
ovens, have been announced by the Standard 
Gas Equipment Corporation, New York City. 

These new ovens have a solid shelf and a 
special heat-circulation system for each half of 
the oven, which provides evenly heated compart- 
ments. With the new heating system, one of 
these ovens will do twice the work of conven- 







































































Vulcan Two-Deck Oven. 


tional ovens when used for panwork, pastry, etc. 
When used for high roasts, the solid shelf is 
removed so that it will be possible to utilize 
the entire height of the oven. 

The interior of the ovens is coated with 
porcelain enamel for easy cleaning. The insula- 
tion is the nonsag type, housed in rodentproot 
metal containers. Each deck is equipped with 
separate heat control 

For full information and prices of these ovens 
school officials should write to the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation at 18 East 41st St., New 
York City. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 


John J. Nesbitt Dies 


John J. Nesbitt, a pioneer in the heating and 
ventilating of school buildings, and a recognized 
authority in the field of heating and air condi- 
tioning, died on September 11, in a_ hospital 
in Philadelphia, Pa. He was 74. 

Mr. Nesbitt was president of the John J. 
Nesbitt Company, in Holmesburg, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of unit ventilators. He was born 
in Ireland and came to the United States at 
the age of 15. He devoted his entire business 
career to the field of heating, ventilation, and air 
conditioning. In 1917 he invented a schoolroom 
unit ventilator which met with wide acceptance. 

Mr. Nesbitt was a life member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
to which he had belonged for 17 years. 

He is survived by three sons, Albert J., John 
J., Jr., and Harry J., and two daughters, Mrs. 
John McElgin and Mrs. Richard Thurber. 


Mr. Paul Crabtree Goes to Weber Costello 


Mr. Paul L. Crabtree, who was for 15 years 
treasurer and general manager of the Caproni 
Galleries, of Boston, Mass., has recently taken 
a position with the Weber Costello Company, 
at Chicago Heights, II. 


New Catalog of Machine Tools 

The Walker-Turner Company, Plainfield, N. 
J., has announced a new and revised catalog, 
describing in detail the firm’s standard line of 
metalworking and woodworking machine tools. 

The catalog of 56 pages shows a number of 
entirely new machine tools, developed primarily 
for the defense industries. Included are a radial 
drill press, two polishing lathes, a radial machine 
for cutting ferrous and nonferrous metals, plastics, 
and ceramics, and also metal-cutting band saws, 
radial saws, circular saws, jointers, lathes, and 
similar machine tools. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Walker-Turner Company, at Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Announce “Slidetitles” for Still Projection 

The Bell and Howell Company, Chicago, IIL., 
has recently announced a new film titling service 
for still projection material. 

Slidetitles on 35mm. film in 2 by 2-in. standard 
cardboard mounts, are now available in two 
2-tone combinations for use with color trans- 
parencies. 


owt 


Make Your-Slide-Presentations 


compere with 


‘TITLE-CRAFPRSLIDETITLES 


BELL & HOWELL 





A Typical Slide Title. 


The stock of 79 backgrounds includes two 
types, photographic and poster, and contains 
subjects suitable for every season, and a wide 
variety of occasions. The prices for slidetitles on 
poster backgrounds begin at a minimum of 25 
cents per title, and on photographic backgrounds 
at 35 cents per title. 

Complete information is available from Bell 
and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Lyon Metal Workbenches 


Efficient storage for tools, records, and personal 
effects for school shopworkers is provided in the 
new metal units for workbenches, tool stands, 
and shop desks, just placed on the market by 
the Lyon Metal Products Company. Each unit 
is provided with easy-sliding drawers and flat 
key locks. 
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The New Lyon Work Bench. 


The firm has also announced two new welding 
benches for use in vocational and machine shops, 
and garages. One bench is designed for gas 





welding, and is provided with a shelf for weld- 
ing rods and space for storage. The other bench 
is for arc welding and is also provided with a 
shelf and rod separators. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
writing to the Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 3130 
Clark St., Aurora, Ill. 


New Spencer Polarizing Microscopes 

A new series of polarizing microscopes, com- 
prising six instruments, ranging from the usual 
microscopes to the large research instruments, has 
been announced by the Spencer Lens Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

These new instruments, which are larger and 
heavier than former designs, have new refine- 
ments for facilitating observation and measure- 
ment. 
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A Differentiated Program in High School 


The 20 Per Cent Who 
Go on to College 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By R. R. Wallace and H. B. Kingsbury 





A text which presents all the features of plane geometry 
in the most adaptable form for teaching. The tradi- 
tional introduction and five books of plane geometry 
are here organized into twenty units. These smaller in- 
tegrated parts of the subject matter enable the teacher 
and pupil to organize, summarize, and consolidate the 


material at frequent intervals. $1.68 


FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


Comprehensiveness, student interest, and teachability 
are effectively combined in this text which meets all 


college entrance requirements. $1.32 


SECOND -YEAR 
ALGEBRA 


By Kingsbury and Wallace 


This text incorporates all the distinguishing features of 


the first book, providing sufficient material for either 


a third semester or an entire second year of algebra. 


$1.40 









THE BRUCE 


810 Montgomery Building 






Write for copies of these “Math” texts for thirty days’ study 


PUBLISHING 


Mathematics Which Provides for: 







The 80 Per Cent Who 
Do Not Go on to College 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


By C. A. Felker 
A specialized and advanced course in the practical ap- 
plication of mathematics for the student who has de- 
cided to become a machinist or toolmaker. It contains 
twenty chapters — the first ten devoted to a review of 
arithmetic, applied algebra, applied geometry, and 


shop trigonometry; the second ten chapters apply this 


math to fundamental machine-shop processes. $2.20 





APPLIED 


MATHEMATICS 
(For Boys) 


By James F. Johnson 


A course for boys which makes more practical applica- 
tion of elementary mathematics to everyday problems 


in industrial activities, manufacturing, and trade work. 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 


The basic mathematical fundamentals for girls applied 
to practical problems relative to the various trades 


open to women and to homemaking. $1.40 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


October, 1941 


More Functional “Math” Texts 








